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THE  ETHICS  OF  POLITICIANS.  greater  than  the  moral  canker  they  occa- 

The  ethics  of  Arehdeocon  Paley 
and  Professor  Sewel, — political  expediency 
I.  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  on  the  one  hand,  and  blind  submission  to 
Ilou$e  of  Jjorris,  upon  the  Detaining  and  authority  on  the  other, — the  transformations 
Opening  of  Litters  at  the  General  Post  of  Ovid  and  the  history  of  the  Punic  Wars, 

leave  no  place  for  the  decalogue,  or  any 
‘2.  Report  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  sound  interpretation  of  its  meaning;  and 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  the  result  in  after  life,  when  our  high-born 
subject.  university  graduates  appear  at  the  council 

There  are  some  duties  which  it  costs  a  board,  is,  as  the  w'orld  has  seen  with  aston- 
painful  effort  to  discharge,  and  we  candidly  ishment,  a  formal  recognition  of  PETTY 
confess  that  our  present  task  is  one  we  LARCENY  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
w’ould  willingly  have  avoided.  We  feel  it  state  policy. 

incumbent  upon  us  to  denounce,  in  the  Enough,  it  might  be  supposed,  has  been 
strongest  language  we  can  command,  a  said  of  the  secret  detention  and  opening  ol 
principle  of  administration  which,  if  car-  letters  to  exhaust  the  subject ;  buttheques- 
ried  out,  would  be  found  subversive  of  all  tion  has  been  too  much  treated  in  reference 
the  moral  obligations  of  society ;  and  yet  a  solely  to  party  objects,  and  involves  far 
principle  now  openly  advocated,  not  merely  higher  considerations, 
by  political  opponents,  but  in  some  in-  Let  us  begin  by  acknowledging  that  the 
stances  by  men  with  whom  we  have  been  case  attempted  to  be  made  out  against  the 
accustomed  to  act,  and  a  class  of  politi-  present  Government,  as  guilty  of  something 
cians  standing  well  in  the  world's  regard  worse  in  the  shape  of  Post-office  espionage 
for  public  character  and  private  worth.  than  their  predecessors,  has  not  hitherto 
We  have  long  considered  the  state  of  been  sustained.  We  would  go  farther,  and 
our  academical  and  university  education  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  leaders  in 
to  be  the  cause  of  half  the  errors  commit-  not  interposing  between  their  own  party 
ted  in  legislation;  but  of  all  the  evils  to  be  and  Sir  James  Graham,  but,  on  the  con- 
traced  to  this  fruitful  source,  none  are  trary,  all  but  leading  on  the  attack,  know- 
OCTOBBB,  1844.  10 
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ing,  as  they  did,  at  the  time,  their  own 
share  in  similar  transactions,  was  ungener¬ 
ous  and  indefensible.  The  moment  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby  stated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  had  opened  letters  while 
in  oflice  in  Ireland,  it  became  evident  to 
all  impartial  reasoning  men  that  the  two 
parties  (unless  as  regards  the  use  made  of 
the  information  obtained)  were  upon  an 
equal  footing.  It  was  idle  to  attempt  a 
wiredrawn  distinction  between  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  opening  the  letters  of  Irishmen  and 
the  letters  of  foreigners.  The  interests  of 
England  abroad  are  identical  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  England  at  home.  A  quarrel 
with  Austria  about  her  Italian  possessions 
is,  at  least,  as  serious  an  evil  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  and  prevented,  if  possible,  as  any  out¬ 
rage  upon  property,  originating  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Ribbonmen. 

We  have  given,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
*  Westminster  Review,’  a  frank  opinion  of 
the  character  of  Sir  James  Graham  The 
sketch  has  not  been  considered  so  flatter¬ 
ing  that  we- are  likely  to  be  accused  of  any 
desire  to  screen  from  public  observation  a 
single  failing  of  the  present  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  but  we  would  not  exaggerate  his  de¬ 
fects.  He  has  not  risen  in  our  estimation 
by  the  recent  exposures;  but  honestly  let 
us  state  they  make  him  appear  no  worse  in 
our  eyes  for  bringing  dowTi  the  dignity  of 
British  administration  to  the  commission 
of  felony  and  acts  of  dirty  meanness,  than 
other  politicians  of  the  same  school,  and  of 
much  higher  reputation.  We  read  with 
surprise,  amounting  almost  to  incredulity, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  following  list  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  w  ho,  within  the  last  forty 
years,  have  stooped  to  the  tricks  (to 
some  of  them  at  least)  of  a  Fouche  admin¬ 
istration. 


1806-7.  Earl  Spencer. 

1807.  The  Rt.  Hon  C.  W.  W.  Wynn. 
1809-12.  The  Right  Hon.  R.  Ryder. 
1812-21.  Lord  Viscount  Sid  mouth. 

1822-30.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel. 
1822-3.  The  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning. 

1823.  Earl  Bathurst. 

1827.  Lord  Viscount  Goderich. 

-  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Slurges  Bourne. 

1827.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
1830-4.  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne. 

1833- 40.  Lord  Palmerston. 

1834.  Lord  Viscount  Duncannon. 

- The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

1834- 5.  The  Right  Hon.  H.  Goulburn. 

1835- 9.  Lord  John  Russell. 


1838.  Lord  Glenclg. 

1839-41.  The  Marquis  of  Normanby 

1841-4.  'J’he  Right  Hon. Sir  Janies  Graham. 

1844.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

To  this  list  of  statcsmcti  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  (but  the  name  seems  to  carry  irony  in 
its  application)  we  should  add  the  names  of 
all  the  Lord-Lieutenants  of  Ireland  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above,  by  whom  the  same 
power  has  been  exercised  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Lord  Mor¬ 
peth,  Lord  Viscount  f^bringlon,  Earl  de 
Grey,  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden. 

The  facts  discovered  in  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  revelation  admit  of  but  one  explana¬ 
tion.  The  only  apology  for  them  must  he 
sought  in  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  espe¬ 
cially  when  trained  as  we  haveMescribed,  to 
confound  principle  with  precedent,  moral 
law'  with  legal  custom.  We  doubt  whether 
there  has  been  any  Secretary  of  State,  or 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who,  if  he  liad 
not  found  on  coming  into  oflice  the  custom 
of  prying  into  letters  sanctioned  by  long 
usage  as  part  of  the  ordinary  routine  of 
oflice  business,  but,  instead,  had  been  asked 
for  the  first  time  to  violate  the  sanctitv  of  a 
seal,  would  not  have  exclaimed  in  effect, 
and  perhaps  in  the  words  of  Hazad,  “Is 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing 

But  behold  a  custom  which  may  be  trac¬ 
ed  back,  as  we  are  .told,  for  ilOO  years;  and, 
worse  and  w'orse,  behold  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  pleading  the  authority 
of  this  high  antiquity  against  precept;  a 
committee  composed  of  men,  not  inadver¬ 
tently  betrayed  into  error,  but  deliberately 
weighing  the  merits  of  truth  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  expediency,  and  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  expediency  in  affairs  of  state 
is  better  than  truth,  and  that  what  is  moral¬ 
ly  wrong  may  yet  be  politically  right. 

There  have  been  two  committees  and 
two  reports,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  upon 
this  subject,  both  open  to  severe  animad¬ 
version  ;  but  we  differ  with  our  contempo¬ 
raries  in  the  opinion  that  jcensure  is  less 
merited  in  the  case  of  the  report  from  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
in  that  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We  have 
arrived  at  quite  the  contrary  conclusion. 
In  both  reports  there  is  an  obvious  dispo¬ 
sition  to  palliate  the  faults  of  political 
friends,  but  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  an  elaborate  de¬ 
fence  of  a  sophism  which,  at  different 
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epochs  of  human  history,  has  been  used  to| 
justify  every  enormity  under  heaven. 

The  committee,  after  explaining  the  ex¬ 
isting  practice,  and  stating  various  reasons 
alfecting  it,  pro  and  am,  as  if  they  under¬ 
stood  all  the  bearings  of  a  (piestion,  •.vhich 
it  is  plain  they  have  utterly  misconceived, 
tell  the  world  they  can  find  nothing  in  the  j 
practice  to  condemn.  Not  a  vvhi>per  of, 
disapprobatioti  escapes  the  committee  upon  ! 
the  exercise  of  the  power  complained  of, 
in  any  one  instance  ;  but — and  let  us  avoid 
misrepresentation — they  are  too  cautious 
to  commit  themselves  to  an  approval  of  the 
principle  in  plain  terms; — they  even  ven¬ 
ture  to  express  a  doubt  whether,  in  certain  j 
cases,  the  opening  of  letters  and  sealing  j 
them  up  again,  is  not  attended  with  more  | 
trouble  than  profit.  Their  reasoning  is  whol¬ 
ly  utilitarian  ;  after  the  practical  philosophy, 
not  of  Locke,  but  of  Sheppard.  One  can 
imagine  Jonathan  Wild,  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  presenting  itself  of  betraying  a  confed-j 
erate  into  the  hands  of  justice,  when  nothing  i 
could  be  got  by  it,  and  debating  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind  in  the  very  language  of 
the  committee  : 

“It  will  be  doubted  by  some,  taking  into 
account  the  strong  moral  feeling  which  exisis  | 
a^aiust  the  practice,  wiih  its  accompaniments 
of  mystery  and  concealment,  whether  the  j)Ovv- 
er  is  worth  retaining  in  this  class  of  cases.” 

The  moral  feeling,  of  course,  stands  for 
nothing  in  every  other  class  of  cases,  in 
which  some  real  or  imaginary  benefit  is  to 
be  attained  by  a  departure  from  principle; 
and  the  committee  therefore  conclude  their 
report  with  “  a  more  yes  than  no”  recom¬ 
mendation,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  continue  to  hold  the  power  of  per¬ 
petrating  a  breach  of  trust,  and  that  the 
proper  occasions  for  doing  so  should  be 
entirely  left  to  his  discretion. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  for 
parliament  to  consider  whether  they  will  deter¬ 
mine  upon  any  legislative  regulation,  or  wheth-  1 
er  tJiey  will  prefer  leaving  the  power  on  its 
present  footing,  in  point  of  law,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Slate,  to  be  used  on  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  in  those  cases  of  emergency  in 
which,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
its  exercise  would  be  sanctioned  by  an  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion,  and  would  appear  to  be 
strongly  ctilled  lor  by  important  public  in¬ 
terests,”  * 

*  The  report  is  dated  Aug.  5,  1844.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  tlie  members  of  the  committee : — 
Viscount  Sundon,  Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  Mr.  Thonics 


We  never  remember  to  have  read  a  doc¬ 
ument  of  any  kind  which  excited  in  us 
stronger  feed ing.s  of  dissatisfaction,  a  more 
irrepressible  impulse  of  indignation,  than 
the  conclusion  of  this  report.  A  great  op¬ 
portunity  was  given  for  vindicating  the  na¬ 
tional  honor  against  the  dangerous  fallacy 
of  the  maxim  which  all  governments  are 
loo  prone  to  adopt,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  the  committee  actually  turn 
round  upon  the  public,  defend  the  maxim 
as  a  safe  one,  and  only  qualify  it  by  observ¬ 
ing,  that  when  objectionable  means  are  re¬ 
sorted  to,  it  should  only  be  in  “  cases  of 
emergency”  affecting  “important  public 
interests.”  Of  course  not ;  and  where 
has  there  been  a  tyrant,  however  infamous 
in  the  annals  of  oppression,  who  has  not 
had  his  “  cases  of  emergency”  affecting 
“  important  public  interests”  to  plead  for 
every  outrage  upon  public  liberty  ? 

Many  of  our  readers  have  heard,  or  read, 
that  “  it  is  forbidden  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come;”  that  “law  makers  should  not 
be  law  breakers;”  that  “  justice,  if  it  be 
driven  from  the  earth,  should  find  a  refuge 
in  the  breast  of  kings  but  none  of  these 
old  and  familiar  axioms  seem  to  have  ftad 
the  slightest  weight  w  ith  the  committee. — 
On  the  contrary,  they  almost  candidly 
avow  a  conviction  that  it  is  (jiiiie  becoming 
and  right  that  the  governn:ent  of  kings 
should  be  carried  on  by  those  dishonest 
arts  and  stratagems  wliich,  if  practised  be¬ 
tween  private  gentlemen,  or  between  a  com¬ 
mon  clerk  and  bis  employers,  would  be 
punished  with  a  horsepoiid  or  the  treadmill. 
l^aud ,  forgery ,  felony ,  say  the  committee 
(not  indeed  in  direct  terms,  but  in  words 
which  imply  no  other  meaning),  may  all  be 
practised  in  “  cases  of  emergency,”  for  the 
|)ublic  good. 

We  hold  the  doctrine  to  be  deserving  of 
universal  execration  ;  aitd  it  is  high  time 
to  expose  it.  From  the  recklessness  of  as¬ 
sertion  exhibited  by  party  leaders,  and 
sometimes  flagrant  breaches  of  faith,  ns  in 
the  case  of  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
the  w  indow  duties,*  and  other  questions, 

Barinp,  Sir  William  llcaihrote.  Sir  Charles 
I.emoti,  Mr.  Warburion,  Mr.  Strutt,  O’Connor 
Don,  and  Mr  Ord. 

*  VV’e  allude  to  the  clause  in  the  4  &  5  William 
IV'.,  ch.  04,  nuivt'd  by  Lord  Althorpe,  July  30, 
18;^4,  to  enable  the  wenpiers  of  hou.ses  to  open 
fresh  windows,  free  of  duty,  one  effect  of  which, 
he  stated,  would  he,  “to  prevent  any  further  in¬ 
crease  of  the  revenue,  in  the  case  of  houses  alrea¬ 
dy  existing.”  (See  ‘  Mirror  of  Parliament,’  page 
31 IG.)  Tlje  clause  has  been  set  aside  by  a  quibble. 
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an  opinion  is  beginning  to  prevail,  that  know  what  they  were  about;  but  we  feel 
truth  with  politicians  is  but  a  plaything. —  not  the  less  the  necessity  of  stripping  the 
A  fearful  lesson  ;  for  there  are  other  class-  principle  advocated  of  all  disguise,  and  we 
es  than  lawyers  who  follow  precedents. —  would  present  it  to  the  reader  in  its  nuked 
Our  criminal  returns  show’  the  contagious  hideousness. 

influences  of  example  :  there  is  a  fashion  - inonstorof  such  frightful  mien, 

even  in  murder  and  suicide:  the  lad  who  That  to  be  hated,  needs  hut  to  he  seen.” 
first  threw  himself  from  the  Monument 

had  at  once  a  crowd  of  imitators,  and  it  Here,  then,  is  the  moral  creed  of  Kng- 
would  be  vain  now  to  expect  that  the  open-  J's^h  statesmen  in  the  19th  century;  or, 
ing  of  letters,  and  counterfeiting  of  seals,  niore  correctly  speaking,  a  portion  of  that 
will  be  confined  to  Secretaries  of  State,  craft  of  government  w  hich  sets  itself  above 
and  their  knavish  tools.  laws,  human  and  divine. 

The  vices  of  the  rulers  of  a  people  inev-  1-  TllLFT  is  permissible,  when  infor- 
itably  become  national  vices.  The  position  niation  important  to  the  public  interest  can 
occupied  by  a  minister  is  more  exposed  to  obtained  by  S  I  KALING  it  from 

observation  than  that  of  any  other  human  ^  letter. 

being.  Every  action  is  watched,  every  2.  ING  is  permissible  to  conceal 
word  is  chronicled  ;  his  opinions  are  seeds  theft ;  in  the  tacit  form  of  resealing  a  let- 
scattered  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  sure  ter,  so  that  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
at  last  to  fall  upon  a  fit  soil  for  their  nour-  opened  may  never  be  detected, 
ishment  and  growth.  I'OKGLR^  is  permissible  for  the 

We  are  told  by  divines  (and  the  subject  same  object;  in  the  form  of  counterfeit- 
demands  the  strongest  illustration  we  can  *og  seals  and  imitating  Post-eftice  stamps, 
find)  that  in  the  government  of  the  world,  4.  TREACI1LR\  is  permissible  in 
so  important  is  the  principle  that  the  foun-  “  ca.ses  of  emergency.”  1  he  servant  may 
.  tain  of  justice  should  itself  be  pure,  that  betray  his  master  for  the  “  public  good;” 
even  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  Om-  the  confidential  agent  may  act  as  a  secret 
nipotent  and  All-beneficent,  could  not  for-  spy*  "^I'he  bearer  of  a  written  communi- 
give  sin  until  the  claims  of  justice  had  first  cation,  compremising,  perhaps,  the  lives 
been  satisfied  through  the  atoning  sacrifice  ^tid  fortunes  of  individuals,  may  carry  it 
of  Christ.  It  is  part  of  the  creed  of  the  tlircct  to  their  bitterest  enemies,  and  be 
Church  of  England,  that  for  God  to  for-  honorably  commended  for  his  breach  of 
give  sin  without  an  expiation  of  the  trtist. 

offence,  would  be  for  God  himself  to  sin  ROGUE-MAKING  is  also  permissi- 

against  his  own  immutable  law.  We  will  hie  ;  for  the  arts  ol  knavery  are  somew  hat 
not  discuss  a  theological  question,  but  we  distasteful  to  honest  men,  and  forgery,  in 
would  contrast  this  doctrine  with  the  poli-  particular,  is  a  skii.i.f.I)  profession,  which 
tical  latitudinarianism  which  recognizes  cannot  be  thoroughly  acquired  without 
no  fixed  principles  of  conduct.  Shall  not  many  opportunities  of  practice, 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do  right?  U-  T^  RANNOUS  IN  JUS  1 IC  L  is  per- 
There  is  a  sublime  truth  in  the  sentiment,  missible;  in  the  form  of  secret  accusations. 
How  different  from  that  rule  of  government  and  secret  tribunals  for  trying  a  man  in  the 
which  confounds  all  distinctions  between  dark,  upon  the  evidence  of  stolen  docu- 
viriue  and  vice  as  mere  conventionalities,  ments,  of  which  the  purport  may  be  wlx.lly 
and  substitutes  for  them,  at  the  discretion  misunderstood. 

of  a  minister,  the  shifting  expedients  of  the  using  the  word  permis.sibi.e,  we  hare 

hour, — a  sliding  scale  of  morality,  subject  case  less  forcibly  than  we  should 

to  no  check  but  the  “responsibilities  of  have  done,  to  place  it  upon  its  true  merits. 

'  office,”  and  the  fear  of  opinion.  The  business  of  a  public  office,  like  that  of 

We  would  put  no  unfair  or  strained  inter-  ihe  Secretary  of  Slate,  does  not  consist  in 
pretation  upon  any  of  the  expressions  in  exercise  of  optional  privileges.  Sir 
'  the  report.  We  are  fully  aware ^that  those  Janies  Graham  or  Lord  Aberdeen,  when 
who  prepared  it,  and  those  who  signed  it,  they  opened  Mazzini’s  letters,  did  so, 
so  bewildered  themselves  by  their  own  soph-  not,  of  course,  from  motives  of  idle  ciiri- 
istrics,  that  they  did  not,  in  fact,  well  <'sity,  but  from  a  sentiment  of  duty.  Ob¬ 
serve,  then,  where  our  moral  legislators  are 

and  subsequent  administrations  have  refused  to  ^tJading  us.  It  is  the  DUTY,  say  they,  of 
carry  out  the  spirit  and  intention  of  tlie  act.  ®  minister,  in  certain  “cases  of  emerg- 
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ency,”  anectino  “  important  public  inter-! 
ests,”  TO  STEAL,  TO  LIE,  TO  COM-! 
MIT  FOIUiEIlY,  TIIEACIIEIIY,  and 
TYRANNOUS  INJUSTICE  ;  and  to 
keep  in  constant  training  a  staff  of  knaves 
fit  for  similar  acts  of  public  service,  when 
not  convenient  to  perform  them  person¬ 
ally. 

'rhe  proposition  leads  us  a  step  further. 
In  all  sound  reasoning,  the>  minor  is  ofj 
course  included  in  the  major.  Ifitbeal 
duty  toward  off  a  small  calamity  by  dis-i 
honest  stratagems,  it  is  equally  a  duty,  and 
even  a  more  serious  obligation,  to  employ 
them  to  ward  off  a  greater  calamity.  Now, 
compare  the  possible  consequences  to  Great 
Britain  of  any  plot  emanating  from  a  few 
poor  Italian  exiles,  and  those  which  may 
arise  at  any  moment  from  the  ambition  of 
France  or  Russia.  M’hen  we  are  about  to 
steal  information,  whose  secrets  is  it  of 
most  importance  to  steal,  —  those  of  M. 
Mazzini,  or  those  of  the  Count  de  St.  Au- 
laire  and  of  Baron  de  Brunow  ?  Here,  for 
example,  has  been  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
on  a  visit;  and  now,  on  his  departure, 
comes  his  Prime  Minister,  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode,  to  take  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing  at 
Brighton.  These  movements,  doubtless, 
mean  something,  and  something  more  than 
Russia  cares  to  reveal  fully.  We  take  it, 
therefi>re,  for  granted,  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  not  neglected  his  DUTY  in  this  case. 
His  lordship  has,  of  course,  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  picklock  and  dark-lantern  princi¬ 
ple,  and  l>y  means  of  accomplished  artistes 
has  already,  we  may  presume,  obtained  ex¬ 
tracts  from  papers  lying  in  the  escritoire  of 
the  Russian  count !  The  Brighton  post¬ 
men,  of  course,  need  no  instruction  upon 
their  duty,  in  the  case  of  any  and  every  let¬ 
ter  to  or  from  Count  Nesselrode,  intrusted 
to  their  delivery. 

Here  we  must  express  our  surprise  that, 
in  one  part  of  the  report  before  us,  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  deny 
the  fact  of  any  peeping  or  prying  into  the 
letters  of  foreign  ambassadors.  What  is 
this,  but  in  other  words  to  charge  upon 
the  present  Government  a  neglect  of  the 
public  interest,  in  taking  no  steps  to  steal 
important  state  secrets  from  the  ministers 
of  other  countries;  confining  their  activ¬ 
ity  to  a  discovery  of  the  affairs  of  private 
individuals,  comparatively  insignificant  ? 
'IMiere  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
this  charge  is  made  without  sufficient 
foundation;  and  we  must  call  attention  to 
a  most  ninportant  revelation  in  the  report 


the  Lords’  committee,  of  which  all  men¬ 
tion  has  been  suppressed  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; — 

“  It  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  under  many  successive  adminis¬ 
trations,  an  established  practice,  that  the  for- 
eit/n  corresponience  of  mreign  minister.s,  pass¬ 
ing  througli  the  General  Post  odice,  should  be 
sent  to  a  department  of  the  Foreign  office  be¬ 
fore  the  forwarding  of  sucli  correspondence 
according  to  its  address.  The  Postmaster- 
General,  having  had  his  attentii  n  called  to 
(he  I’act  that  there  was  no  sutHcient  authority 
for  this  practice,  has  since  June  discontinued 
it  altogeiher.” 

The  Commons’  committee  admit,  that 
during  the  administration  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  foreign  ministers  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  post  was  very  generally  in¬ 
spected,  but  they  add,  “  they  are  satisfied 
no  such  warrants  or  practices  now  exist.” 
Do  they  mean  by  the  word  nutr,  since  last 
June;  that  is,  since  Mr.  Duncombe  pre¬ 
sented  the  petition  of  Mazzini  and  others 
on  the  subject  ?  If  so,  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  a  most  unworthy  quibble. 
Or  does  the  remark  refer  to  a  period  of 
some  ten  or  twenty  years  back?  In  this 
case  the  committee  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  apply  the  commonest  rules 
of  evidence.  If  letters  from  abroad  were 
habitually  opened  at  the  Foreign  office  in 
IT8*2,  as  the  committee  admit;  if  the  same 
clerks,  or  their  successors,  have  had  from 
that  period  to  the  present  the  same  class  of 
letters,  day  by  day,  laid  upon  their  desks, 
w'ith  a  power  of  inspection,  as  the  Lords’ 
committee  tell  us,  we  take  upon  ourselves 
boldly  to  assert  that  foreign  letters  have 
been  habitually  opened  up  to  June,  1844  ; 
opened,  not,  perliaps,  by  Ministers,  r  with 
their  cognizance,  but  opened,  at  all  events, 
by  other  persons  than  the  parties  to  whom 
the  letters  were  addressed. 

And  let  any  one  consider  the  enormous 
temptation  of  an  opportunity  thus  given, 
put  in  the  way  of  a  Government  employe 
having  connections  in  the  City.  In  a 
critical  state  of  the  funds,  a  knowledge  of 
the  contents  of  a  letter  coming  from  a 
Rothschi|^  abroad  to  a  Rothschild  in  Lon¬ 
don,  relative  to  purchases  of  stock,  might 
realize  a  fordine.  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  a  clerk  early  trained  in  the  mysteries 
of  softening  wax,  and  counterfeiting  seals, 
having  such  a  letter  put  into  his  hands, 
and  knowing  its  value,  would  wait  for  the 
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instruction  of  his  superiors  before  he  open-  j 
ed  it? 

This  brings  us  to  another  extraordinary 
statement,  in  the  report  of  the  Commons’ 
committee,  showing  their  entire  unfitness 
for  the  investigation  in  which  tliey  were 
engaged,  or  their  unconsciousness  of  its 
serious  character.  They  say — 

“  It  does  not  appear  to  your  committee  ne¬ 
cessary  to  Ibllow  the  warrant  from  the  lime  of 
its  reception  at  the  Post-ofiice,  to  that  of  its 
execution.” 

Not  necessary  ?  Why  this  was  to  halt 
at  the  very  threshold  of  their  inquiry.  The 
extent  to  which  the  practice  of  opening  let¬ 
ters  has  been  carried,  depends,  not  upon 
the  number  of  warrants  issued,  but  the 
modus  ojuraudi  of  their  execution.  The 
public  want  to  know  what  securities  were 
taken  that  the  ingenious  men  employed  to 
counterfeit  seals  should  never  transact  a 


— whether  warrants  have  not  in  practice  | 
been  regarded  as  mere  forms,  (the  public  j 
knowing  nothing  of  their  existence,)  and  so  ' 
sometimes  filled  up  before,  sometimes  after,  ^ 
the  occasion  for  their  use,  and  sometimes  j 
omitted  altogether ;  as  commonly  happens ! 
in  the  case  of  all  other  matters  of  mere  : 
office  routine  ?  j 

The  committee  tell  us,  that  upon  an  j 
average  the  letters  of  one  person  per ; 
month,  or  twelve  persons  per  year,  are  | 
opened  and  resealed  at  the  Post  office.  Of  j 
how  many  more  is  that  the  true  indication  ?  | 
We  have  heard  it  said,  and  not  lightly,  but 
by  well-informed  persons,  that  within  the 
memory  of  many  now  living,  the  contents  j 
of  any  letter  passing  through  the  Post  office  | 
might  be  obtained  for  a  consideration,  by  j 
a  person  interested  in  the  matter,  and  mak- 


made  use  of  them.  The  subordinates  of 
tlie  Post-office,  thus  harshly  described,  have 
done  nothing  more  than  imitate  the  conduct 
of  their  chiefs.  The  plundering  of  letters  by 
the  slate  from  motives  of  expediency  was  a 
j  slate  secret  to  the  public,  but  not  to  Post- 
office  officials.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  de- 
Itermined  to  steal  the  contents  of  Mazzini’s 
letters,  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  make 
all  the  sorters  and  receivers  of  !St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand  a  party  to  the  theft. 

Let  this  fact  be  well  weiglied  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Letters  directed  to  Mazzini  did  not 
present  themselves  of  their  own  accord  in 
j  Downing-street.  They  had  to  be  searched 
1  for  by  human  hands,  and  carefully  selected 
j  from  a  pile  of  perhaps  many  thousands,  and 
j  then  to  be  sent  about  by  different  messen- 
1  gers  from  one  office  to  another.  Or,  sup- 
I  posing  the  fact  to  have  been  that  the  l)e- 
I  vonshire-street  bag  was  sent  to  the  inner 
!  office  and  searched  by  Colonel  Maberly 
himself,  the  notoriety  of  the  object  for 
which  the  bag  was  required,  would  still  be 
the  same.  “  Why,”  it  would  of  course  be 
asked,  “  does  Colonel  Maberly  always  re¬ 
quire,  every  day  and  every  month  for  four 
months  in  succession,  to  count  the  letters 
contained  in  the  Devonsliire-street  bag?” 
The  general  fact  of  the  detention  and  open¬ 
ing  of  letters  must  therefore  have  been  known 
to  some  hundreds  of  persons,  including  com¬ 
mon  letter-carriers  ;  and  what  wonder  is  it 
that  poor  and  ignorant  men  should  convert 
public  expediency  into  private  expediency, 
and  keep  their  own  counsel  when  abstract¬ 
ing  a  bank  note,  as  safely  as  they  had  been 
taught  to  do  the  political  felonies  of  their 
employers.  Twelve  months  ago  the  news¬ 
papers  were  filled  with  the  case  of  a  Cov- 
ernment  clerk,  who  forged  exchequer  bills 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand 


ing  a  judicious  application  to  the  proper  pounds.  It  is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  fact  that 
parties.  We  can  readily  believe  it,  for  in  the  initiative  step  in  bis  career  of  fraud  was 
complete  contradiction  to  the  present  re-  the  instruction  he  possibly  received  in  the 
port.  Colonel  Maberly  in  his  examination  art  of  counterfeiting  seals  for  state  piir- 
a  few  months  back  before  the  Post-office  poses.  Think  of  forgery  in  this  form  be- 
committee,  has  described  this  department  ing  systematically  taught  in  a  Government 
of  Government  as  thoroughly  demoralized,  dejiartrnent,  and  of  the  probabilities  of  its 
He  says,  “there  has  been  enormous  plun-  stopping  there;  an  apt  pupil,  never  becom- 
der  and  robbery  ”  (1163) ;  nay,  that  “  the  ing  too  expert  for  his  own  teacher  ! 
plunder  is  terrific  ”( 1 170),*  and  that  “a  A  light  now  breaks  in  upon  us  to  explain 
letter  posted  with  money  in  it  might  as  well  the  animus  of  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
be  throw’n  down  in  the  street  as  put  into  hostility  of  the  Post-office  to  Rowland  Hill 
the  Post-office  ”  (1 178).  These  are  strong  and  his  plans.  Colonel  Maberly  describes 
expressions  from  a  Secretary  of  the  Post-  his  establishment  as  a  den  of  thieves;  and 
office,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Colonel  who  can  blame  the  instinct  which  teaches 
Maberly  never  thought  of  their  possible  ap-  knaves  to  beware  of  an  honest  man?  Put 
plication  to  the  Home  Secretary,  when  he  |  Rowland  Hill  in  the  Post-office  I  Send  to 
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Norfolk  Island  for  a  candidate.  The  Ex¬ 
chequer-bill  office  should  supply  the  next 
Postmaster-General !  We  now  see  why 
Rowland  Hill  was  not  to  be  trusted  by 
either  the  present  Government  or  the  past. 
There  were  state  mysteries  connected  with 
the  Post-office  which  Rowland  Hill  had 
not  unravelled,  and  it  certainly  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  have  confided  them  to 
him. 

We  proceed  to  a  part  of  the  report,  the 
spirit  of  which  appears  to  us  so  utterly  in¬ 
compatible,  not  only  with  the  duty  which 
the  committee  owed  the  public,  but  with 
every  just  and  manly  sentiment;  indeed, 
so  opposed  to  the  constitutional  English 
maxim,  that  no  man  should  be  condemned 
unheard,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  preserve 
sufficient  calmness  to  put  the  facts  fairly 
before  the  reader,  and  yet  find  fit  terms  to 
characterize  appropriately  the  conduct  of 
the  committee,  without  appearing  to  as¬ 
sume  an  exaggerated  tone  of  severity.  We 
refer  to  the  paragraph  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  Mazzini  and  his  brother  exiles; 
but  chiefly  to  the  following  passages  : — 

“  A  w’arrant  to  open  and  detain  all  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Worcell  and  to  Mr.  Slolz- 
mann  was  issued  on  il>e  17th  of  April,  IS44, 
and  cancelled  on  the  29th  of  June. 

“  A  W’arrant  to  open  and  detain  all  letters 
aildressed  to  Mr.  Grodecki,  at  Paris,  and  to 
another  foreijrn  gentleman,  was  issued  on  the 
3d  of  June,  1S44,  and  cancelled  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month. 

‘‘The  last  tw’o  warrants  rested  on  grounds 
connected  with  the  personal  safety  of  a  for¬ 
eign  sovereign,  intrusted  to  the  protection  of 
England.  It  appears  to  your  committee  that, 
under  circumstances  so  peculiar,  even  a  slight 
suspicion  of  danger  would  justify  a  minister 
in  taking  extraordinary^  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion.” 

We  have  here  an  accusation  of  one  of] 
the  blackest  crimes  that  can  be  laid  to  hu¬ 
man  charge ;  and  preferred  against  indi¬ 
viduals  w'ho,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  may  be  as  honorable  men  as 
move  in  society.  The  committee  tell  the 
public  that  there  were  grounds  of  suspi¬ 
cion,  slight  perhaps,  but  still  sufficient,  to 
justify  the  British  Government  (justify  is 
the  word  useil)  in  treating  Messrs.  Worcell, 
Stolzrnann,  Grodecki,  and  their  friends,  as 
engaged  in  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia — there  is  no  other 
meaning  in  the  w’ords  ;  let  the  reader  ex¬ 
amine  them  carefully.  Now,  will  it  be  be¬ 
lieved,  does  it  not  seem  incredible,  as  re¬ 
pugnant  to  every  feeling  that  could  be 


supposed  to  influence  a  body  of  English 
gentlemen,  that  of  the  men  thus  held  up  to 
infamy,  w'hose  civil  rights  had  been  violated 
in  their  correspondence,  not  one  teas  called 
before  the  committee  to  be  examined  ?  The 
committee  declined  to  go  into  any  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  war¬ 
rants  had  been  issued ;  and  they  had,  there¬ 
fore,  absolutely  no  authority  whatever,  be¬ 
yond  a  foul  insinuation,  either  for  the  gross 
act  of  defamation  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty,  or  for  their  zealous  justification  of 
Ijord  Aberdeen,  on  the  score  of  a  necessity 
for  extraordinary  precautions.*  No  such 
necessity  was  proved ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  very  next  passage  in  the  report,  it  is 
evident  the  necessity  did  not  exist : — 

“  The  committee  have  not  learned  that  there 
appeared  in  the  letters  that  w’ere  opened  any 
thing  to  criminate  the  gentlemen  whom  the 
committee  have  very  reluctantly  named.” 

This  reluctance  we  do  not  understand. 
The  parties  named  had  brought  themselves 
before  the  public;  they  had  petitioned  for 
redress  of  a  grievous  injury  ;  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  meet  the  case  by  adding  wrong  to 
wrong.  The  committee  refused  to  hear 
the  allegations  of  the  petitioners,  or  to  call 
a  single  witness  of  character ;  but  they  do 
not  the  less  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  unjust  and  ex  parte  judgment : — 
“  Gentlemen,  we  have  not  learned  that  any 
thing  has  been  found  to  criminate  you,  but 
we  are  satisfied,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  quite  justified  in 
treating  you  as  criminals,  and  guarding 
against  your  possible  designs  upon  the  life 
of  the  Emperor.” 

j  I'he  appointment  of  a  secret  committee 
showed  a  foregone  conclusion ;  and  the 
members  named  upon  it  have  well  an¬ 
swered  the  expectations  of  the  minister 
who  appointed  them.  A  sifting  investiga¬ 
tion  was  not  wanted.  Sir  James  Graham 
was  only  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  no 
worse  than  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  ; 

*  Mr.  Stol/.mann  is  a  captain  of  artillery,  who 
has  lived  in  England  since  1H3G;  Count  Worcell 
is  a  ineinher  of  the  Diet ;  both  .able  men,  and  men 
of  unspotted  character.  Their  real  offence  wa.s 
attending  a  public  meeting  in  favor  of  the  Poles 
at  the  Hall  of  the  National  Association  on  the 
16th  of  April.  The  warrant  for  opening  their 
letters  was  issued  on  the  17th.  The  other  case 
was  a  mysterious  letter  from  a  person  abroad  of 
unsound  mind,  taken  by  a  Pole  to  the  Russian 
embassy,  with  a  view  of  getting  himself  included 
in  the  late  Polish  amnesty,  and  probably  obtained 
also  for  tliat  purpose.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
amnesty  includes  only  men  of  a  like  stump. 
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and  tliat  done,  the  matter  was  to  be  hushed 
lip,  and  the  petitioners  might  be  uncere- 
monionsly  dismissed. 

The  refusal  of  the  committee  to  allow 
Mr.  Duncombeto  be  present  to  examine  his 
own  witnesses  we  at  first  treated  as  a  mere 
crotchet ;  we  now  view  it  as  a  most  serious 
fault.  The  committee  did  not  desire  to 
examine  witnesses  against  the  Government 
practice,  nor  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  pe¬ 
titioners,  or  they  could  have  found  them 
without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Duncombe.  What 
will  the  public  think  when  they  learn  that 
even  Mazzini,  whose  case  was  first  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons, — with  whom 
indeed  had  originated  the  whole  inquiry, — 
Mazzini,  who  had  petitioned  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  refuting  the  calumnies  circulated 
against  him  by  the  Sardinian  embassy,  was 
never  summoned  by  the  committee.  These 
calumnies  the  committee  even  repeat  in 
part,  while  they  take  no  notice  of  some  of 
a  still  more  serious  character  industriously 
whispered  among  the  supporters  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  an  apology  for  the  conduct  of  Lord 
.Aberdeen  in  this  particular  case. 

Representations  had  been  made  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  from  high  sources,  that  plots 
of  whicli  M.  Mazzini  was  the  centre  were  car¬ 
rying  on,  upon  British  territory,  to  e.xcite  an 
insurrection  in  Italy;  and  that  such  insurrec¬ 
tion,  should  it  assume  a  formidable  aspect, 
would,  from  peculiar  political  circumstances, 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  British 
Government,  considering  the  extent  to  which 
British  interests  were  involv'ed  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  peace,  issued  on  their  own 
judgment,  but'not  on  the  suggestion  of  any  for¬ 
eign  power,  a  warrant  to  open  and  detain  M. 
Mazzini’s  letters.  Such  information  deduced 
from  those  letters  as  appeared  to  the  British 
Government  calculated  to  frustrate  this  at¬ 
tempt  was  communicated  to  a  foreign  power 

*  “Not  a  syllable  of  this  correspondence  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  any  foreign  power." — Lord 
Aberdeen’s  Speech. 

“  Certain  parts  of  the  information  thus  obtained 
were  submitted  to  a  forei^en  government." — Re¬ 
port  of  the  lords'  Committee. 

Upon  this  the  ‘  Standard’ says,  “  We  cannot  see 
a  shade  of  inconsistency  between  the  ianiriinge  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  language  of  the  report.” 
This  is  the  Alinisterial  explanation  !  There  is 
not  a  shade  of  inconsistency. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  .'Ministers  hare  a  standard 
of  truth  of  their  own,  by  which  they  measure 
their  parliamentary  declarations.  When  Sir  Rf)b- 
ert  Pet‘1  was  asked  whether  or  not  l..ord  De  (irey 
had  resigned  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
he  answered,  “  There  is  not  a  word  of  tr^tth  in  the 
report."  The  resignation  of  Lord  Do  Grey  had 
been  received  at  the  Home  office  that  morning. 
When  Lord  Aherdccn  is  asked  if  .Mazzini's  let¬ 
ters  were  opened  at  the  requisition  of  a  foreign 
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but  the  information  so  communicated  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  compromise,  and  did  not  com¬ 
promise,  the  safety  of  any  individual  within 
the  reach  of  that  foreign  power  ;  nor  was  it 
made  known  to  that  power  by  what  means,  or 
from  what  source,  that  information  had  been 
obtained.” 

There  are  two  points  to  notice  in  the 
above  paragraph  ;  one  tlie  description  given 
of  M.  Mazzini  as  a  dangerous  consjiirator, 
— a  description  unqualiticd  by  any  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  fact,  known  at  least  to  more 
than  one  member  of  the  committee,  that 
.M.  Mazzini  enjoys  the  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  of  many  Englishmen  of  the  first  rank, 
and  stands  for  public  character  and  private 
j  worth  upon  as  high  moral  ground  as  any 
distinguished  foreigner  who  has  visited 
English  shores; — the  other  point  is  the 
denial  for  Lord  Aberdeen  of  any  act  of 
treachery  on  his  part  which  could  have 
compromised  the  safety  of  foreigners  resi¬ 
dent  in  England,  or  of  their  friends  abroad. 

We  will  take  the  latter  first ;  and  let  it 
be  again  remarked  that  this  denial  of  treach¬ 
ery  is  made  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the 
parties  accused.  The  committee  first  de¬ 
liberately  refuse  to  hear  the  accusing  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  then  take  the  bare  word  of  men 
whose  avowed  principle  of  action  is,  that 
duplicity  is  indisjK'nsable  to  affairs  of  state, 
and  that  the  inviolability  of  truth  is  only  to 
be  respected  as  a  rule  for  private  conduct. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  absence  of  coiu- 

government,  bis  lordship  siiys,  *•  Sot  A  syllable 
of  the  corrc.spondeiice  has  ever  been  couitnuni- 
cated  to  cny  foreign  p(»wer.”  It  appears  that 
certain  parts  of  the  information  eontulned  in  iho 
correspondence  were  rommunicated  to  a  foreign 
power.  Again,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
.Monday  night.  Captain  Pcchell  asked  whether 
the  charges  against  Lieutenant  Cray  had  been 
made  by  the  Admiralily,  by  the  Foreign  office, 
or  by  any  Ibreign  government.’  .Mr.  i'idnev 
Herbert  replied,  “  Ab  fuveign  gorernment  had 
ANY  THING  i.N  THE  WORLD  to  do  iritli  the  matter." 
Now,  what  will  be  thought  of  this  statement, 
when  it  is  known  that,  upon  the  2nd  of  June, 
1843,  the  French  amba.*>sa<ior  presented  a  note  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  sayl,  “  He  was  di¬ 
rected  by  his  government  to  rcyiiirr"  first,  that 
her  Majesty’s  Government  would  disavow  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  ‘  Bonetta  nml, 
secondly,  that  they  will  institute  an  inquiry  ' 
into  the  proceedings  of  these  officers,  in  order  to 
ensure  their  punishment.  Lord  Aberdeen  writes, 
on  the  23)1  of  June,  to  infiirm  Count  St.  Aulairc, 
that  “  orders  have  bet'll  given  to  institute,  with¬ 
out  delay,  a  strict  investigation.”  Yet  .Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Herbert  says  that  “no  foreign  power  had 
any  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  matter!” — 
(‘  Morning  Chronicle,’  August  8lh,  1844.) 
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iiion  sense,  or  a  wider  departure  from  tlie  :  mittee  the  benefit  of  an  extreme  case.  A 
first  principles  of  common  justice,  than  we  1  pirate,  although  coiitining  his  depredations 
find  in  the  whole  of  these  proceedings.  |  to  French  or  Spanish  shipping,  ought  not 
But  let  us  look  at  the  fact ;  and  with  the  }  on  that  account  to  be  allowed  the  benefit 
assistance  of  no  other  light  than  is  thrown  of  Portsmouth  harbor  as  a  port  of  refuge, 
upon  it  by  the  report  of  the  two  committees.  Nothing  more  true;  but  to  neither  pirate 
First,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  nor  devil  ought  we  to  hold  out  the  right 
what  is  treachery.  What  is  it  constitutes  |  hand  of  fellowship,  proffer  a  home,  protec- 
an  act  base,  infamous,  cruel,  such  as  the  i  tion,  hospitality,  and  then  put  a  noose 
world  calls  treachery,  but  for  which  ail  the  about  his  neck,  and  lead  him  to  the  scaf- 
languages  of  the  world  have  no  term  suf-  fold.  We  can  conceive  of  many  circum- 
ficiently  emphatic  for  its  condemnation,  in  stances  under  which  a  foreigner  in  Eng- 
an  indignant  outburst  of  honest,  withering  j  land  would  have  no  fair  claim  to  the  equal 
scorn  ?  It  is  the  act  of  the  supposed  nen-  j  rights  of  English  citizens; — for  example,  a 
tral  or  pretended  friend  availing  himself  ofj  French  criminal  escaped  from  the  gallies  ; 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  neutrality  or  i  and  who,  after  a  re-examination  in  Eng- 
friendship,  but  secretly  betraying  to  an  land,  could  not  satisfactorily  clear  himself 
enemy  information  which  directly  or  indi-jof  the  charges  of  which  he  had  been  found 
rectly  may  lead  the  betrayed  to  the  dungeon  j  guilty  by  a  jury.  Such  a  man  ought  un- 
or  the  executioner.  '  doubtedly  to  be  watched  by  the  police; 

Well,  then,  is  Lord  Aberdeen  guilty  or  but  fair  and  not  foul  play  even  towards 
not  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  ?  Guilty,  criminals.  Let  the  man  know  that  he  is 
upon  his  own  showing,  and  the  er-parte  watched.  Station  an  officer  at  his  door  : 
evidence  of  the  attempts  at  exculpation  shut  him  up,  if  necessary,  in  stone  walls  : 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  two  committees,  j  but  do  not  deceive  him  into  a  false  security  ; 
The  report  of  the  Lords  states  that  “  cer- .  do  not  bid  him,  after  a  while,  depart  in 
tain  parts  of  the  information  thus  obtained  i  peace,  and  then  put  the  avenger  of  blood 
were  communicated  to  a  foreign  govern-  upon  his  track. 

ment.”  The  Report  of  the  House  of  Com-  Before  Lord  A  benleen  hastened  to  con- 
mons  states  that  “  so  much  of  the  informa-  j  vey  to  a  foreign  power  so  much  information 
tion  was  communicated  to  a  foreign  power  1  as  would  suffice  to  enable  that  power  to 
as  might  frustrate  the  attempt  about  to  be  |  frustrate  an  attempt  to  be  made  by  Italian 
made  ;” — that  is,  as  might  lead  to  the  ap-  |  exiles,  ffuests  of  England,  British  honor 
prehension  and  imprisonment  of  any  and  required  that  he  should  have  conveyed  to 
every  person  leaving  England  or  Corfu  the  exiles  themselves  the  knowledge  of  his 
upon  the  projected  enterprise.  The  Brit-  j  intention.  He  might  have  sent  for  Mazzi- 
ish  Government  did  this, — and,  gracious  j  ni  and  said,  “  Put  your  friends  upon  their 
God!  not  a  word  of  warning  upon  their 'guard;  they  are  engaged  in  a  project  Eng- 
impending  fate  was  breathed  to  these  vie- i  land  cannot  countenance.  It  is  my  duty 
tims  of  a  misplaced  confidence  in  British  !  to  warn  your  government  of  its  existence, 
honor!  No  friendly  hint  told  them  their  j  and  I  therefore  warn  yon  that  the  plan 
designs  were  known,  and  that,  if  attempted  j  must  prove  abortive:  put  an  end  to  it, 
to  be  put  in  execution,  death  awaited  them  j  that  life  may  be  spared.”  Lord  Aberdeen 
upon  the  shores  of  Calabria  !*  j  did  not  do  this,  and  that  he  did  not  so  act 

We,  pray  the  reader  to  mark  an  impor-j  might  well  be  a  ground  for  impeachment; 
tant  distinction.  It  may  very  fairly  be  j  and  in  such  a  case  impeachment  would  not 
contended  that  no  country  ought  to  allow  be  defied  if  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
an  armament  to  be  fitted  out  in  her  own  sented  popular  opinion, 
ports,  against  a  foreign  power,  with  which  The  apology  offered  by  the  committee 
it  may  not  be  at  w’ar,  or  with  which  it  may  is  most  discreditable  to  their  judgment,  for 
have  peaceable  and  friendly  relations,  it  is  founded  upon  an  obvious  untruth. 
Granted;  although  we  were  not  very  nice  which  the  slightest  penetration  would  have 
upon  this  point  in  the  days  of  Don  .Miguel  enabled  them  to  detect.  They  say,  refer- 
and  Don  Carlos.  We  will  give  the  com-  ring  of  course  to  the  evidence  of  Lord 


*  It  is  known  tliai  sevor.'il,  and  it  is  bolifivoH 
that  ull  the  Italians  who  left  Corfu,  ineludiiig  the 
elite  of  the  exiles,  upon  whom  the  onuse  was 
mainly  dependent,  were  immediately  seized,  tried 
by  a  military  commission,  and  shut. 


.Vberdeen,  that  “  the  information  so  com- 
tnunicated  was  not  of  a  nature  to  compro¬ 
mise,  and  did  not  compromise,  the  safety 
of  any  individual  within  the  reach  of  that 
foreign  pow'er.”  The  information  alluded  to 
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was  probably  this  :  That  a  body  of  Italians 
were  assembled  at  Corfu,  and  contemplated 
a  descent  upon  some  part  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  coast.  Of  course,  while  they  remained 
at  Corfu  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Neapolitan  government;  but  what  further 
clew  would  that  government  require  to 
obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  with¬ 
held  ?  By  a  secret  emissary  they  could 
immediately  find  out  the  names  of  every 
Italian  in  Corfu ;  obtain  a  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  persons,  and  signalize  them  to 
Austria  and  all  the  Italian  states,  so  that 
wherever  an  Italian  from  Corfu  landed  he 
might  be  immediately  seized;  while  his 
connexions  in  Italy  might  also  be  traced 
and  put  under  arrest. 

The  consequences  of  any  communica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  from  one  government  to 
another  are  so  certain,  that  now  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  such  communications 
have  passed,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  general  truth  of  the  statements 
made  in  various  quarters,  that  Poles,  and 
Italians,  and  foreigners  of  other  nations 
are  at  this  very  moment  rotting  in  prison, 
while  others  have  perished  by  the  scaffold, 
through  a  system  of  espionage  and  treach¬ 
ery,  of  which  a  great  and  free  country  had 
ever  been  supposed  incapable. 

How  far  the  past  administration  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  guilt  of  the  present,  we  know 
not;  but  the  obvious  bias  and  class  feeling 
of  the  committee,  their  refusal  to  examine 
the  most  important  witnesses,  and  their 
apparent  anxiety  to  suppress  facts,  and 
palliate  and  excuse  the  conduct  of  their 
respective  party  leaders,  has  left  a  dark 
stain  upon  the  character  of  many  public 
men,  which  we  can  only  hope  a  full  inves¬ 
tigation  might  have,  partially  at  least,  re¬ 
moved. 

That  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  any  other  Eng¬ 
lish  minister,  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
unfortunate  exiles  with  deliberate  intent 
we  do  not  believe  ; — such  a  monster  could 
not  breathe  on  English  ground.  The  truth 
is,  the  Minister  never  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  the  possible  result  of  his  secret  com 
munications,  as  affecting  the  parties  be 
trayed.  Their  position  was  too  humble  to 
be  deemed  an  affair  of  the  slightest  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  that  these  communications  were 
practically  death-warrants  in  many  Ceases 
and  in  very  numerous  instances,  warrants 
for  imprisonment,  no  man  can  doubt  who 
attends  to  the  facts. 

We  know  that  the  extracts  furnished 
foreign  governments,  from  private  letters 
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passing  through  the  Post-office,  have  been 
much  more  full  and  copious  than  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Lord  Alierdeen  and  Sir  James 
Graham  appear  to  have  led  the  committee 
to  infer;  and*  perhaps  much  more  so  than 
either  of  those  ministers  really  believed  ; 
but  who  can  tell  to  what  e.xtent  the  clerks, 
employed  on  this  nefarious  service,  have 

The  *  Morning  Cfironicle’  of  August  17  pub- 
slies  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at  Hamburg, 
wfio  says  that  he  had  then  in  Ins  possession  gov¬ 
ernment  copies  of  extracts  taken  from  the  letters 
ofM.  Mazzini;  and  that  names  and  details  were 
also  furnished,  directly  or  indirectly.  He  adds — 

It  is  true  the  parties  named  were  not  at  the 
me  in  this  state,  but  it  is  also  true,  when  they 
nsuspectedly  returned,  they  were  seized,  and  are 
now  loaded  with  irons  in  a  loathsome  dungeon ! 

will  simply  ask,  is  this  the  only  instance  of  com¬ 
municating  with  this  state.!*  No.  This  govern¬ 
ment  was  informed  of  every  transaction  that 
could  be  taken  from  letters  of  what  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  in  England,  at  the  Ionian  Islands, 
nd  other  places,  and  this  will  account  at  once 
for  the  numerous  arrests  at  various  times.  More 
than  this,  at  the  summary  trials  of  these  individ¬ 
uals,  the  strongest  evidence  produced  against 
them  was  these  very  extracts. 

“  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  P(dish  revolution, 
nd  ask  how  was  it  possible  that  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  obtained  such  universal  knowledge  of 
the  correspondence  carried  on  with  England,  and 
became  so  minutely  acquainted  with  every  ship¬ 
ment  of  arms,  orders  that  were  given  for  them, 
even  to  the  Birmingham  houses,  the  manner  of 
packing  them,  &c.  This  was  known  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  precisely  us  had  the  orders  been  from 
them  ;  and  this  enabled  them  to  order  the  seiz¬ 
ure,  both  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  of  certain  quan¬ 
tities  of  sugar  hogsheads  and  pipes,  &c.  How  did 
Russia  obtain  this  information  ?  From  the  letters 
that  were  opened  by  order  ofthe  Secretary  of  State. 

“As  I  intend  publishing  at  largo  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  took  place  during  that  period,  with 
the  full  extracts  ofthe  letters,  with  dates  and  names, 
as  well  as  other  matters  relative  to  that  period,  I 
shall  only  say  that  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
were  seized,  whipped,  and  transported  to  Siberia, 
in  consequence  of  sucb  information. 

“Let  the  Government  not  imagine  that  this 
svstem  does  not  tell  against  themselves  ns  well; 
the  foreign  governments,  knowing  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  existed,  have  repeatedly  misled  the  govern¬ 
ment,  knowing  their  despatches  would  be  read; 
and  in  one  particular  instance,  being  alarmed  for 
the  result,  I  informed  my  lamented  friend,  .Mr. 
M'Gillivray,  for  the  information  of  Lord*  *  *  n, 
that  he  was  betrayed,  and  no  cUtubt  this  will  still 
be  in  the  recollection  of  his  lordship. 

“  It  will  be  seen  clearly  that  it  is  destructive 
every  way,  more  particularly  so  now  the  affair  is 
so  public  ;  and  1  only  hope,  aAer  the  publication 
of  the  extracts,  and  giving  a  list  of  the  sulferers, 
nnny  of  whom  are  still  enduring  all  the  horrors 
of  misery,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  that  tt'is  in¬ 
fernal  machine  will  be  blotted  (uit  of  English  law, 
for  the  honor  of  our  country,  and  for  the  sake  of 
human  morality. 

“  Hamburg,  August  10.  “J.H,” 
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been  in  the  habit  of  trading  (like  some  of 
the  writers  in  the  ‘  Portfolio’)  with  the  se¬ 
crets  put  in  their  possession.  Letters  from 
betting  noblemen  it  seems  have  been  opened 
by  local  receivers,  and  the  information  they 
contained  sold  to  blacklegs  of  the  turf. 
How  often  have  similar  transactions  been 
effected  by  Russian  or  Austrian  gold  for  ; 
political  objects?  i 

The  circumstances  that  first  led  Mazzini 
to  suspect  that  his  correspondence  had  been 
tampered  with,  was  a  communication  to 
the  ‘  Times,’  printed  as  a  leading  article, 
the  writer  of  which  boasted  of  having  then 
lying  before  him  a  mass  of  documents  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  efforts  of  an  Association  in  Lon¬ 


don  lor  the  emancipation  of  Italy ;  and  al¬ 
luded  to  facts,  of  which  only  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Association  could  have  been 
cognizant  by  honest  means.  The  attention 
of  Mazzini  had  also  been  excited  by  fre¬ 
quent  delays  in  the  delivery  of  his  letters; 
and  now,  on  examining  the  post-mark,  his 
suspicions  were  confirmed  by  observing  that 
they  invariably  bore  the  mark  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  stamps;  the  one  intended  to  efface  the 
other  ;  the  object  of  which  appeared  to  be 
to  make  the  hour  of  delivery  correspond 
with  that  in  which  the  letter  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  so  to  prevent  the  original 
stamp,  or  attestation  of  the  receiver  of  the 
time  when  the  letter  was  posted,  being  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  of  its  detention.  To  be 
quite  sure  of  this  Mazzini  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  post,  in  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  letters 
directed  to  himself  early  in  the  forenoon, 
when  the  receiver’s  stamp  would  be  10  F’  N 
10.  The  letters  came  to  hand  in  the  after¬ 
noon  with  the  receiver’s  mark  10  altered 
into  1*2  ;  the  figure  of  2  being  stamped  upon 
the  original  0,  but  not  so  as  entirely«and 
successfully  to  conceal  it.  Mazzini,  then, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  posted  at  one 
and  the  same  time  letters  addressed  to  him¬ 
self,  and  letters  addressed  to  fictitious  per¬ 
sons  at  the  same  residence,  and  the  latter 
were  regularly  delivered  two  hours  before 
his  own.  On  consulting  with  his  friends 
other  contrivances  were  adopted  to  com¬ 
plete  the  chain  of  evidence.  Letters  direct¬ 
ed  to  Mazzini  were  posted,  containing 
grains  of  sand,  poppy  seeds,  or  fine  hairs, 
and  so  folded  that  the  sand,  the  seed,  or  the 
hairs  could  not  fall  out  unless  the  letters 
were  opened.  When  delivered,  sand,  seed, 
and  hairs  had  disappeared.  Other  experi¬ 
ments  were  tried  with  the  seals.  A  wafer, 
carefully  cut  square,  w’as  found  to  have  al¬ 
tered  its  shape  in  passing  through  the  Post- 


I 
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office  ;  and  in  the  case  of  w  ax  seals,  the  ex¬ 
act  appearance  of  the  impression  being 
carefully  noted,  it  was  found  that  the  subse¬ 
quent  Post-office  counterfeit  was  sometimes 
placed  more  or  less  upright  than  the  orig¬ 
inal. 

These  experiments  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  we  therefore  describe  them  for 
the  information  of  the  public.  The  Lords’ 
report  states  that  “  it  is  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  witnesses,  who  have  held  high 
office,  that  they-  would  very  reluctantly  see 
this  power  abolished  ;”  and  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that,  whether  legally  abolished  or  not, 
a  numerous  class  of  subordinates  will  be 
equally  reluctant,  with  their  superiors,  to 
give  up  the  practice.  Let  all  honest  men, 
therefore,  be  upon  their  guard. 

M.  Mazzini  has  rendered  the  British 
public,  as  well  as  his  owm  countrymen  and 
the  unfortunate  exiles  of  every  nation,  who 
may  be  compelled  to  seek  a  temporary  asy¬ 
lum  in  England,  an  important  service.  Had 
he  been  the  mere  conspirator,  intimated  by 
the  committee,  he  would  have  kept  the  in¬ 
formation  to  himself,  and  made  use  of  it  to 
mislead  the  Government,  by  false  intima¬ 
tions  of  his  real  designs.  It  w  as  in  this 
way  that  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  de¬ 
feated  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  spies 
of  the  Emperor  were  discovered  and  duped. 

Mazzini,  as  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  had  no  conspiracy  to  conceal. 
He  was  not  a  party  to  the  expedition  from 
Corfu ;  the  history  of  which  may  be  very 
briefly  explained.  Several  of  the  states  of 
Italy  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  very 
disturbed  state,  and  their  inibecile  and  cor¬ 
rupt  governments  again  appear  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution.  In  Calabria  the  peasantry 
had  risen  in  open  insurrection ;  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  it,  a  handful  of  exiles  at  Corfu  pro¬ 
posed  to  join  them.  They  wrote  to  Maz¬ 
zini  for  assistance  from  the  London  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  w'as  refused.  Mazzini,  in 
reply,  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from 
the  project,  as  a  microscopical  effort,  which 
could  only  damage  the  cause.  Finally, 
however,  twenty  Italians  left  Corfu  for  Ca¬ 
labria  in  an  Italian  ship ;  a  ship  which  there 
is  now  strong  reason  for  suspecting  was  sent 
from  Naples  as  a  lure  (on  the  information 
supplied  by  the  English  Government).  No 
one  of  them  has  since  been  heard  of  alive. 

Mazzini  was  the  editor  of  ‘  La  Giovine 
Italia,’  of  which  six  volumes  were  publish¬ 
ed;  and  w’e  believe,  from  the  open,  candid 
character  of  the  man,  the  nature  of  any  plot 
I  in  which  he  is  likely  ever  to  be  engaged. 
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may  just  as  easily  be  gathered  from  his 
printed  publications  as  his  private  letters. 
That  Italy  is  misgoverned  is  a  fact  noto¬ 
rious  to  all  the  world; — why  in  free  Eng¬ 
land  should  the  fact  not  he  openly  proclaim¬ 
ed?  But  it  is  not  by  plotters  from  without 
that  any  one  of  the  governments  of  Italy 
will  be  overthrown.  The  regeneration  of 
Italy  must  be  a  national  effort — which  the 
exile  can  at  best  but  feebly  second.  Maz- 
zini  knows  this,  and  prays  that  the  time 
may  come  when  a  national  effort  will  be 
made.  We  pray  for  it  with  him — and  God 
be  with  a  brave  heart  that  beats  for  no  other 
object. 

The  present  state  of  Italy  could  not  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  describing  the 
circumstances  which  threw  Mazzini  into 
his  present  position.  He  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  governments  of  Italy  by  the 
freedom  with  which,  through  various  chan¬ 
nels,  he  discussed  literary  questions.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  for  political  questions 
there  is  no  channel  in  Italy.  A  ‘  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review’  would  be  a  greater  curiosity 
at  Rome  than  the  Thames  Tunnel.  In 
182S  Mazzini  published  at  Genoa  a  week¬ 
ly  literary  gazette,  called  the  ‘  Indicatoire 
Genovese.’  It  appeared  under  the  double 
supervision  of  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical 
censorship;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  suppressed.  In  18*29  he  attempted  a| 
similar  journal  at  Leghorn,  under  the  title 
of  the  ‘  Indicatore  Livornese,’  but  in  a  few 
months  this  also  was  suppressed.  The  same 
year  he  wrote  an  article  upon  European 
literature  in  a  review  called  the  ‘  Antolo- 
gia,’  published  at  Florence.  The  review 
was  suppressed,  after  having  been  in  the 
first  instance  prosecuted.  In  18:3’)  occur¬ 
red  the  revolution  of  July;  and  from  the 
excitement  it  occasioned  in  Italy,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  put  under  arrest  every 
person  of  known  or  suspected  liberal  senti¬ 
ments.  Mazzini  was  of  course  amongst 
them.  Mazzini’s  father,  who  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Genoa, 
w'ent  to  the  governor  of  the  town  (Venan- 
son)  to  inquire  what  oftence  his  son  had 
committed,  and  found  that  the  chief  ground 
of  accusation  was  the  following: — “Your 
son,”  said  the  governor,  “  is  in  the  habit  of 
walking  every  evening  in  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  the  suburbs,  alone,  and  wrapt  in 
meditation.  What  on  earth  can  he  have, 
at  his  age,  to  think  about?  We  don’t  like 
80  much  thinking  on  the  part  of  young 
people,  without  knowing  the  subject  of  their 
thoughts.” 


[Oct. 

A  commission  of  senators  was  appointed 
at  Turin  to  try  Mazzini  and  his  Iriends; 
but  as  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
them,  they  were  acquitted.  The  acquittal, 
however,  signified  nothing.  Mazzini  was 
detained  for  five  months  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  fortress  of  Savona,  and  then 
banished  the  country. 

At  this  time  Louis  Philippe,  newly 
seated  on  his  throne,  had  not  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  and  encourage  the  discon¬ 
tented  of  all  nations,  especially  Italians  and 
Spaniards;  many  of  whom  received  money 
and  semi-ofiicial  offers  of  assistance.  The 
object  of  Louis  Philippe  in  this  case  has 
since  been  explained.  It  was  merely  to 
embarrass  the  allied  powers  with  their  own 
subjects,  that  hostilities  against  France 
might  be  rendered  impossible.  When  this 
end  had  been  answered,  revolutionary  pro- 
pagandism  was  disavowed,  and  protection 
was  withdrawn  from  the  refugees ;  but  not 
till  many  of  them  had  been  led  to  commit 
themselves  too  hopelessly  against  their  own 
governments  to  dream  of  returning  to  their 
native  land.  The  unfortunate  Spaniards 
and  Italians  fell  alike  into  the  same  snare. 
Who  among  them  could  be  blamed  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a 
blow  struck  for  freedom  couhl  not  be  other 
than  successful  ?  They  were  deceived  by 
a  prospect  bright  but  transitory  ;  soon  to 
be  overcast  with  dark  shadows,  which  could 
not  be  foreseen. 

Mazzini  was  permitted  to  publish  at 
Marseilles  ‘  La  Giovine  Italia,’  and  to  form 
an  association  of  Italian  liberals,  under  the 
same  name.  This  association  differed  from 
that  of  the  old  Carbonari  in  various  points, 
but  especially  in  repudiating  secrecy,  when¬ 
ever  it  was  practicable  to  claim  and  exer¬ 
cise  the  right  of  public  discussion.  A  free 
press  not  existing  in  Italy,  the  press  of  fo¬ 
reign  countries  was  used  as  a  medium  for 
the  open  dissemination  of  liberal  principles. 
'Phe  political  tracts  of  ‘La  Giovine  Italia’ 
were  smuggled  by  Italian  merchant  ships 
from  .Marseilles  into  Italy,  and  immediately 
produced  an  effect  which  alarmed  the  Ital¬ 
ian  governments  for  the  result.  In  various 
States  the  symptoms  of  an  impending  revo¬ 
lution  could  not  be  mistaken.  In  some  the 
people  broke  out  into  open  insurrection — a 
movement  in  which  the  foreign  exiles  has¬ 
tened  to  take  a  part. 

It  commenced  too  late.  The  policy  of 
France  had  changed.  The  new  House  of 
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Bourbon  came  to  an  undcrslanding  with 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  Italy  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  refugees  j 
at  Marseilles  were  now  sent  into  the  inte-l 
rior.  Maz/ini,  without  form  of  trial,  or| 
reason  assigned,  w  as  ordered  to  quit  France,  j 
He  refused.  Hope  had  not  yet  been  aban-l 
doned,  and  it  appeared  to  him  still  import- i 
ant  to  keep  himself  in  communication  withj 
his  countrymen  He  remained  at  Marseilles; 
for  twelve  montlts,  bafiling  the  vigilance  | 
of  the  French  police  and  Italian  spies;  but! 
so  rigorous  was  his  seclusion,  that  only  twice 
during  the  whole  period  did  he  venture  to 
leave  his  place  of  concealment  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  and  that  only  at  night,  once 
in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  in  the  other  in¬ 
stance  disguised  in  the  uniform  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  When  a  large  body  of  Ital¬ 
ians  assembled  in  Switzerland,  to  aid  a 
popular  movement  in  Savoy,  Mazzini  join¬ 
ed  them.  The  attempt  then  made,  although 
frustrated,  chietly  through  the  misconduct 
oftheir  military  leader  (General  Ramorino),  j 
brought  upon  Switzerland  the  ire  of  the  j 
great  powers.  Diplomatic  notes  were  j 
showered  I'pon  the  government  of  the  Can-j 
tons.  Austrian  and  French  troops  were| 
poured  upon  the  frontiers.  Mazzini  and  j 
his  friends  were  compelled  to  fly  from  Ge-I 
iieva  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud ;  thence  toj 
Berne,  thence  to  Solothurn  ;  thence  to  un¬ 
frequented  villages  in  the  mountains;  every  j 
where  receiving  marks  of  sympathy  and 
kindness  from  the  people,  but  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  to  England  as  the  only  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  in  w  hich  it  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  them  to  find  a  resting-place  or  a  safe 
asylum. 

How  safe  that  asylum  must  have  proved 
to  some  who  have  since  left  it,  unconscious 
that  the  reputation  of  Great  Britain  for 
honor  and  hospitality  only  masks  the  same 
system  of  secret  espionage  which  prevails 
on  the  continent,  we  leave  the  public  to 


This  slight  biographical  sketch  will 
enable  ns  to  explain  more  fully  than  we 
could  otherwise  liave  done,  the  cruel  injus¬ 
tice  (apart  from  all  other  considerations) 
of  the  two  committees,  in  refusing  Mazzini 
an  opportunity  of  sell-vindication;  and  in 
declining  to  receive  any  evidence  that  had 
not  a  tendency  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of 

entirely  indiflerent  to  yon;  and  add,  very  justly, 
that  if  he  were  the  most  conteinptihle  of  mankind, 
it  would  nut  utfedt  your  argument  on  the  subject. 

“  It  may  tend  to  throw  further  liglit  on  this 
matter  if  I  now  certify  you,  v>hich  1  in  some  sort 
feel  called  upon  to  do,  that  M  Maz/.ini  is  not 
unknown  to  various  competent  persons  in  this 
j  country ;  and  that  he  is  very  far  indeed  from 
1  being  contemptible — none  farther,  or  very  few  of 
j  living  men.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  know  M. 
Mazzini  for  a  series  of  years;  and,  whatever  1 
may  think  of  his  practical  insight  and  skill  in 
worldly  aifairs,  1  can  with  great  freedom  testify 
to  all  men  that  he,  if  I  have  ever  seen  one  such, 
is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  a  man  of  sterling 
veracity,  humanity,  and  nobleness  of  mind,  one 
of  those  rare  men,  numerable,  unfortunately,  but 
as  units  in  this  w  orld,  w  ho  are  worthy  to  be  called 
martyr  souls;  who,  in  silence,  piously,  in  their 
daily  life,  understand  and  practice  what  is  meant 
by  that.  Of  Italian  democracies  and  young  Italy's 
sorrows,  of  extraneous  Anstrian  Emperors  in  Mi¬ 
lan,  or  poor  old  chimerical  Popes  in  Hologna,  1 
know’  nothing,  and  desire  to  know  nothing;  but 
this  other  thing  I  do  know,  and  can  here  declare 
publicly  to  be  a  fact,  which  fact  all  of  us  that  have 
occasion  to  comment  on  M.  Mazzini  and  his  affairs 
may  do  well  to  take  along  with  us,  as  a  thing 
leadinsr  towards  new  clearness,  and  not  towards 
new  additional  darkness,  regarding  him  and  them. 

“Whether  the  extraneous  Austrian  Emperor 
and  miserable  old  chimera  of  a  Pope  shall  main 
tain  thetnselves  in  Italy,  or  be  obliged  to  decamp 
from  Italy,  is  not  a  question  in  the  least  vital  to 
Englishmen.  But  it  is  a  question  vital  to  us  that 
sealed  letters  in  an  English  post-oflice  be,  as  we 
I  all  fancied  they  were,  respected  as  things  sacred  ; 
j  that  opening  of  men’s  letters,  a  practice  near  of 
j  kin  to  picking  men’s  pockets,  and  to  other  still 
1  viler  and  far  fataler  forms  of  s<’Oundrelism,  be  not 
j  resorted  to  in  England,  except  in  cases  of  the  very 
last  extremity.  When  some  new  (iunpowder 
I  Plot  may  be  in  the  wind,  some  double-dyed  high 
I  treason,  or  imminent  national  wreck  not  avoida- 


judge.  Mazzini  latided  in  England  in  16B7, 
and  has  remained  a  guest  of  this  country 
from  that  period  to  the  present ;  known  and 
esteemed  by  several  distinguished  memliers 
of  our  aristocracy,  and  enjoying  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  personal  friendship  of  many  of 
our  ablest  literary  men.* 

*  We  subjoin  the  testimony,  on  this  head,  of 
the  author  of  ‘  Past  and  Present:’ — 

“TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE  TIMES. 

'‘Sir, — In  your  observations  in  yesterday’s 
‘Times’  on  the  late  disgraceful  affair  of  M.  Maz- 
zini’s  letters  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  you  men¬ 
tion  that  M.  Mazzini  is  entirely  unknown  to  you, 


ble  otherwise,  then  let  us  open  letters  :  not  till 
then.  To  all  Austrian  Kaisers  and  such  like,  in 
their  time  of  trouble,  let  us  answ  er,  as  our  fathers 
from  of  old  have  answered  : — Not  by  such  means 
is  help  here  for  you.  Such  means,  allied  to  pick¬ 
ing  of  pockets  and  viler  forms  of  scoiindrelism,  are 
not  permitted  in  this  country  for  your  behoof. 
The  right  honorable  secretary  does  him.'ielf  detest 
such,  and  even  is  afraid  to  employ  them.  He 
dare  not:  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him'  AH 
British  men  that  might  chance  to  come  in  view 
of  such  a  transaction,  would  incline  to  spurn  it, 
and  trample  on  it,  and  indignantly  ask  him,  what 
he  meant  by  it  ? 

“  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Tiio-mas  Careyle. 

“  Chelsea,  June  15,  1844.” 
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“  Whig  and  Tory  statesmen,  by  showing  that 
as  the  principle  of  Post-office  espionage  had 
been  adopted  by  both  parties,  no  valid  ob¬ 
jections  could  be  urged  against  the  practice. 

We  have  already  observed  that  England 
is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  protect 
an  escaped  criminal ;  but  a  criminal  in 
one  country  ought  not  to  be  punished  by 
the  laws  of  another.  Wherever  any  man 
is  condemned,  he  should  first  be  fairly  tried. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  foreigner  arriving  in 
England,  whom  it  would  really  be  right  to 
treat  as  an  outlaw  ;  one  in  no  respect  to 
be  trusted  not  even  with  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  ;  and  to  be  refused  the  privileges  of 
the  penny  post.  Before  such  a  sentence  ol 
outlawry  should  be  passed  by  an  Pbiglish 
tribunal,  would  it  not  be  right  that  the 
man  should  be  heard  in  his  own  defence  ? 
No,  say  the  two  committees;  let  the  tribu¬ 
nal  be  secret,  the  evidence  be  secret,  the 
sentence  itself  secret,  and  let  it  be  secretly 
executed.  In  other  words,  let  the  Spanish 
inquisition  be  established  in  Downing- 
street.  The  two  committees  were  even 
willing  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
such  a  court.  What  imputations  will  the 
reader  suppose  were  circulated  in  high 
quarters  against  the  character  of  Mazzini, 
and  brought  privately  to  the  ears  of  the 
committees,  to  make  it  appear  that  against 
such  a  man  exirordinary  precautions  were 
really  required?  No  less  a  charge  than 
that  of  having  instigated  the  murder  of  two 
of  his  own  countrymen,  in  the  year  I8B2! 
This  infamous  calumny  may  ha^e  made 
little  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
members,  but  we  know  that  both  commit¬ 
tees  were  acquainted  with  the  report,  and 
that  they  refused  to  give  Mazzmi,  or  his 
friends,  an  opportunity  of  rebutting  it ;  on 
the  ground,  we  presume,  that  the  facts  were 
irrelevant  to  the  inquiry.  No  facts,  how¬ 
ever,  were  deemed  irrelevant  that  had  a 
tendency  to  clear  from  injurious  aspersions 
the  characters  of  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Lord  Aberdeen. 

The  origin  of  this  calumny  furnishes 
another  argument  against  the  policy  of  a 
system  of  espionage,  in  any  form.  Knaves 
cannot  be  kept  from  knavery.  Spies,  w’hen 
they  cannot  detect  a  plot,  will  create  one, 
in  order  to  betray  it ;  and  the  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  they  know  to  be  desired,  if  it  do  not 
exist,  they  will  take  care  to  invent. 

On  the  Blst  May,  183d,  two  spies  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  Lazzoreschi  and  Emili- 
ani,  who  had  been  sent  to  mix  among  po¬ 
litical  exiles,  and  worm  out  their  secrets, 


[Oct. 

were  killed  in  a  quarrel  at  Rodez  (Avey- 
ron),  in  the  public  road,  in  open  day,  by 
an  Italian  named  Gavioli.  The  deed, 
although  unpremeditated,  as  appeared  from 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  naturally  brought 
much  odium  upon  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
exiles,  and  to  damage  them  still  further, 
advantage  was  taken  of  it  by  a  secret  ene¬ 
my,  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Maz- 
zini.  The  next  week  (June  8th)  there 
appeared  in  the  non-official  part  of  the 
‘  Moniteur  ’  (without  any  introductory  pre¬ 
face  or  explanation)  a  forged  document, 
purporting  to  be  the  decree  of  a  secret 
revolutionary  tribunal,  pronouncing  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  opon  Emiliani  and  others, 
and  signed  Mazzini,  president,  and  La  Ce¬ 
cilia,  as  secretary.  As  Mazzini  was  then 
lying  concealed  at  Marseilles,  this  was 
looked  upon  by  his  friends  as  a  ruse  of  the 
French  police  to  induce  all  honest  French 
citizens  to  assist  in  discovering  his  retreat. 
The  badness  of  the  style  and  composition, 
the  half-French  expressions,  and  numerous 
grammatical  errors  of  the  pretended  docu¬ 
ment,  proved  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  any  educated  Italian,  much  less 
by  a  man  of  high  literary  reputation,  like 
Mazzini  ;*  w  ho,  however,  at  once  de- 

*  The  following  is  the  forged  document  ul hided 
to : — 

“  La  sera  del  15  corrente,  nllc  ore  10  porncridi- 
ane,  il  Capo  della  St  cietii  ndunati  i  inemhri  che 
lii  compongono,  ordino  al  segretario  di  puhhlic.ire 
tina  lettera,  nella  quale  era  ripurtata  una  senten/.a 
emunata  dal  tribuiiale  di  Marsiglia,  coiitro  i  pre~ 
renuti*  rei  Kniiliaui,  Scurriatli,  Lazzoreschi,  An- 
dreani,  cipti  gli  atti  processuali  spedileci  dal  pre- 
sidente  in  Rodez,  ne  £  risultato,  ch’essi  sono  rei : 
— 1.  Come  propagntori  di  seritti  infami  oontro  la 
sacra  nostra  Societk.  2.  Come  partisanti\  dell’ 
infame  governo  papale  di  cui  hanno  corrispon- 
denza,  che  IttHn  tende  a  rovescisre  i  nostri  disigni 
contro  la  santa  causa  della  libcrti\.  II  Jisco  dopo 
le  piu  esattc  riflessioni,  e  da  quanto  c*  risultato  in 
processo,  facendo  usu  dell’  art.  22,  condanna  a 
pitnuvoti  Emiliani  c  Scuriatti  alia  pena  di  inorte  ; 
in  quanto  al  Lazzoreschi  e  Andrcani  perche  non 
costa  abbastanza  di  quanto  vengono  addebitatti,  la 
loro  condanna  e’  la  percussione  di  atcuni  colpi  di 
vergn,  e  si  lascia  I'incaricoai  loro  tribunali  appena 
tornati  in  patria  di  condannarli  in  gal  era  ad  ritam 
(come  famosi  ladri  e  Irafattori).  bi  ordina  in 
ultre  al  presidente  in  Rodez  estrarc  quattro  indi- 
vidui  eseciitori  della  delta  sentenza  da  eseguirsi 
imprcscriptibimente  entio  il  periodo  di  giorni  20, 
e  chiunque  dell’  estrato  si  recusasse,  dovra  essere 
trucidatu  ipso  facto. 

*  French  word. 

t  F'rench  word,  partisans.  All  that  is  under¬ 
lined  is  entirely  ungrammatical.  The  Fisco  (Al- 
turney-Geueral)  that  condemns, /n'ent  roti,  unani¬ 
mously,  the  accused,  is  capital. 
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nounced  the  forgery  in  the  columns  of  the 
‘Gazette  dcs  Tribuneaux.’  The  subse¬ 
quent  trial  of  Gavioli,  Nov.  30,  1833  (be¬ 
fore  the  Court  d’Assizes  (»f  Aveyron), 
satisfied  the  public  that  no  such  secret 
tribunal  existed.  The  document  was  not 
produced  in  evidence,  and  the  jury,  con¬ 
vinced  thatGavioli  had  no  accomplices  and 
that  the  crime  committed  did  not  amount 
to  murder  with  intent,  returned  a  verdict 
of  “  homicide  sans  premeditation”  Gavioli 
was  sentenced  to  “  Lcs  Travaux  Forces;” 
and  further  to  show  tliat  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  perfectly  well  understood  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  we  may  add,  that  the 
Italian,  La  Cecilia,  whose  name  was  coup¬ 
led  with  Mazzini  in  the  forged  document, 
was  at  the  time  openly  living  in  France 
(where  he  still  remains),  supported  by  the 
grants  of  the  French  Chamber  for  exiles, 
and  was  neither  arrested  nor  once  interro¬ 
gated  on  the  subject. 

In  1840,  the  story  w  as  revived  by  Gisquet, 
the  ex-prefet  of  police,  in  his  published  me¬ 
moirs  ;  afterwards  translated  into  English. 

Mazzini,  thereupon,  brought  an  action 
against  him  for  defamation.  The  action 
was  tried  before  the  'Fribunal  Correctioncl 
de  Paris,  in  April,  1841  ;  but  owing  to  the 
impudent  but  ingenious  character  of  the 
defence  set  up,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the 
defendant.  Gisquet  met  the  charge  by 
asserting  that  there  was  more  than  one  Maz¬ 
zini  in  the  world,  and  that  Mazzini  the 
prosecutor  being  a  man,  as  all  admitted,  ol 
the  highest  moral  integrity,  he  couhl  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  Mazzini  referred  to  in  the 
*  Moniteur.’ 

Here,  it  might  have  been  supposed  the 
matter  would  have  ended,  but  the  tale  of 
slander  was  yet  to  serve  the  cause  of  abso¬ 
lutism,  and  suit  was  circulated  anew  in  En¬ 
gland  to  damage  Mazzini  with  the  English  I 
government,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  the 
friends  of  the  latter,  to  justify  the  secret  es¬ 
pionage  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Every  step  in  these  proceedings  is  deserv¬ 
edly  to  be  regarded  with  abhorrence.  It 
the  members  of  the  Sardinian  or  Russian 
embassies  come  here  to  spread  lies  of  honest 
men,  by  what  right  of  office  does  an  English 
minister  listen  to  them,  without  first  con¬ 
fronting  the  accuser  with  the  accused  ?  The 
question  alone  exposes  the  sophistry  of  the 
whole  of  the  argument  set  up,  for  the  prac- 

Data  in  Mareiglia,  dal  supremo  tribiinaie, 
questa  sera,  alle  ore  12,  ponierid.  15  Der.  1H32. 

^  “  .MAZZINI,  Presidente. 

“CECILIA,  L’lncaricato.” 


tices  exposed,  as  founded  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  extraordinary  powers  in  “  cases  of 
emergency.” 

First  prove  your  case  of  emergency,  and 
prove  it  by  lair  means  and  not  by  foul; 
The  law  gives  the  power  to  break  open  a 
desk  upon  due  cause  assigned  before  a  mag¬ 
istrate  ;  let  the  law  give  the  same  power  to 
break  the  seal  of  a  letter  in  similar  exigen¬ 
cies  ;  but  in  both  cases  let  there  be  sworn 
affidavits,  not  whispered  slanders,  and  let 
the  act  be  public,  w  ith  no  attempt  at  dis¬ 
guise  ;  that  if  injustice  be  done,  the  party 
aggrieved  may  know  by  whom  he  has  been 
wronged,  and  obtain  redress.  No  law  has 
yet  authorized  a  policeman  to  forge  the 
handwriting  of  a  felon,  to  promote  the  ends 
of  justice  ;  let  no  law  authorize  the  forgery 
of  stamps  or  the  counterfeiting  of  seals,  for 
the  same  object.  No  conceivable  contin¬ 
gency  can  justify  the  adoption  of  treachery 
as  a  principle  of  civil  government.  M  e  may 
grant  its  conveniences,  as  an  occasional  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  but  honest  men  can  do  without  it 
in  private  life,  and  so  can  honest  govern¬ 
ments. 

It  may  be  asked  how  we  would  apply  this 
argument  to  a  state  of  war.  The  answer 
is,  that  a  state  of  w  ar  is  not  a  case  of  civil 
government.  In  war  there  is  an  end  of  all 
civil  right  and  moral  law.  Civilization  then 
goes  back  to  barbarism.  Man  ceases  to  be 
man,  and  returns  to  the  state  of  the  brute 
and  savage.  In  war  we  begin  by  assuming 
that  it  is  right  to  kill  our  enemy  ;  if  so,  we 
need  not,  while  about  it,  be  fastidious  as  to 
the  commission  of  any  minor  injury.  When 
murder  becomes  allowable,  fraud,  forgery, 
and  felony  may  be  admissible  stratagems  ; 
— not  till  then. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
need  not  to  have  gone  back  to  the  letter  of 
I  Brian  Tuke  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  in  1533, 
upon  the  duties  of  the  Post-<'tfice  ;  with  far 
less  research  they  might  have  procured  a 
copy  of  a  much  more  important  letter,  and 
one  more  applicable  to  the  subject  of  their 
inquiry  ;  the  circular  letter  of  M.  Carnot, 
when  .Ministre  de  I’Interieur,  during  the 
hundred  days  ;  a  time  of  some  “  emer¬ 
gency”  to  French  interests.  'Fliis  should 
have  been  the  spirit  of  her  report  ; — 

Le  Ministre  de  Vlnteneur  Consid  de  VEm- 

pire  ;  a  M  le  PreJet  du  Dipartement  de 


“  Paris,  le  8  Mai,  1815. 

‘‘  Je  euis  informe  M.  le  Prefet  que  dans  f»Iu- 
siers  parties  de  IVnipire  le  secret  des  corres- 
pondances  a  eie  violee  par  des  agens  ile  I’ad- 
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ministration.  Q,ni  pent  avoir  autorise  des 
])arie!les  mesures  ?  Leur  auteurs  diront-ils 
qu-ils  out  voulu  servir  le  gouvernemeni  et 
clierclier  sa  pensee  ?  Porter  de  parielles  pro- 
cedes  d.ins  I’adininistration,  ce  n’est  point 
B!»rvir  I’Empereur,  c’est  caloinnier  sa  niajeste 
Elle  ne  deniande  point,  elle  rejette  les  horn- 
maues  d’un  devouetnent  desavoue  par  la  loi. 
Or  les  lois  ne  se  sont  el  les  pas  accordees  depuis 
1789.  ^  prononcer  que  le  secret  des  letfres  est 
inviolalde  1  Tons  nos  malheurs  anx  diverses 
epoques  de  la  Kevolution  sont  venus  de  la 
violation  des  principes :  il  est  temps  d’y  rentrer. 
Vous  voudrez  done  bien  M.  le  Prelet  faire 
poursuivre  d’apres  toute  la  riaeur  des  lois  ces 
infra  tions  d’un  des  droits  le  plus  sacre  de 
I’homine  en  sociele.  La  pensee  d’un  citoyen 
Francois  doit  etre  libre  connne  sa  personae 
ineme. — Agreez,  monsieur,  I’assurance,  &c., 

“  Carnot.” 

‘  Memoires  Hialoriqties  et  Militares  sur  Carnot^ 

Paris,  1824,  p.  349. 

The  subject  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest. 
The  committee  treat  it  as  a  light  thing  that 
the  number  of  warrants  for  opening  letters 
do  not  affect  more  than  twelve  individuals, 
upon  an  average,  in  the  year.  It  is  not  a 
light  thing  to  find  that  the  practice  is  on 
the  increase.  It  is  not  a  light  thing  that  the 
letters  of  as  many  as  fifty  individuals  were 
opened  by  authority  in  the  year  lf^42.  It 
is  not  a  light  thing  to  learn  that  the  reading 
of  letters  obtained  by  surreptitious  means  is 
adopted  by  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  as  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times.  It 
is  not  a  light  thing  to  know  that  the  practice 
has  extended  to  the  subordinates  of  depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  all  confidence  in  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  cheapest,  and  often  the  only  avail¬ 
able  channel  for  written  coimnuications  has 
been  utterly  destroyed. 

We  call  for  further  inquiry.  We  demand 
a  full  and  public  investigation  of  all  the  facts 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  a  re-exami- 
nation  of  the  principles  of  administrative 
government.  No  more  secret  committees. 
And  what  means  secrecy  when  an  inquiry 
is  to  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  public 
servants  ?  What  is  there  to  screen  if  they 
have  only  discharged  their  duty  ?  What  is 
there  in  any  act  of  duty  of  which  they  need 
be  ashamed  ?  “  He  that  loveth  truth 

cometh  to  the  light  that  his  deeds  may  be 
made  manifest.”  Abuses  only  flourish  in  the 
dark. 

This  anxiety  for  secrecy  on  the  part  of 
public  officers  is  a  growing  evil.  In  the 
Customs,  in  the  Stamp-office,  in  various 
Government  departments,  we  hear  now  of 


[Oct. 

common  clerks  sworn  to  secrecy,  or  told  by 
their  superiors  that  if  they  communicate  to 
the  public  any  information  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  office,  they  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  dismissed.  A  mere  surveyor  of 
Queen’s  taxes,  with  a  salary  of  2001.  per 
annum,  is  a  person  intrusted  with  “  private 
and  confidential  communications.”  Why, 
who  are  these  men  who  treat  as  enemies 
their  fellow-subjects  of  the  realm  ?  Is 
it  their  business  to  prey  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  to  serve  it  ?  Let  diplomacy  have 
its  secrets,  for  diplomacy  is  but  a  refined 
mode  of  modern  warfare,  effecting  its  ob 
jects  by  tricks  ;  but  there  needs  no  di¬ 
plomacy  between  a  servant  and  his  em¬ 
ployer.  For  public  servants  we  w’ant  res¬ 
ponsibility  ;  and  responsibility  cannot  be 
obtained  without  publicity.  Secrecy  is 
but  another  word  for  fear.  Mystery  was 
the  name  of  the  beast  in  the  Revelations. 
The  great  monster  by  which  was  typified 
all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  corruptions  of 
the  earth,  had  on  its  forehead  a  name  writ¬ 
ten,  and  that  name  was  Mystery,  Baiiylon 
THE  Mother  of  Harlots. 

W. 
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From  Frasrr’a  Magazine,  Se]>tember. 

To  a  person  looking  about  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deciding  which  of  all  our  institu¬ 
tions  he  would  affect,  with  the  greatest 
likelihood  of  thereby  instanteously  affect¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  society,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Pulpit  would  immediately  present  it¬ 
self.  The  Pulpit,  of  all  others,  is  the  insti¬ 
tution  by  tampering  with  which  it  would 
be  most  easy  to  bring  about  any  grand  so¬ 
cial  change.  The  difficulty,  however,  is 
to  know,  in  the  first  place,  how  to  tamper 
with  the  Pulpit.  For  it  may  appear  as 
hopelessly  impracticable  an  undertaking 
to  attempt  to  affect  the  Pulpit,  as  to  at¬ 
tempt,  directly  and  immediately,  to  affect 
the  whole  social  mass.  .The  two  projects, 
it  will  be  said,  are  equally  easy,  and  equal¬ 
ly  difficult ;  so  that  it  is  preposterous  to 
propose  the  one  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
other.  Now  in  so  far  this  is  true.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  true  up  to  the  extent  of  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  useless  for  any  individual,  pos¬ 
sessing  no  more  than  the  ordinary  advan¬ 
tages  of  position,  to  attempt  to  affect  any  « 
great  revolution  of  opinion,  by  means  of 
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first  gaining  over  the  existing  Pulpit  to  his'  ated  to  the  purpose  of  statedly  receiving, 
views,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  hypothetical ;  each  the  surrounding  human  beings  of  the 
case  of  a  Pulpit  employed  by  the  Govern- i  locality,  to  tiear  discourses  about  man’s  re- 
rncnt  expressly  to  facilitate  its  purposes, '  lation  to  the  Past  and  to  the  Future ;  this 
and  told  by  the  Government,  every  now ;  does  appear  an  imagination  over  which 
and  then,  what  to  say.  It  is  true  up  to  this!  the  mind  of  an  enthusiast  could  bend  and 
extent,  for,  though  selecting  the  Pulpit  to  I  gloat  for  ever.  Oh!  it  was  a  noble  act, 
begin  w  ith,  and  to  operate  through,  w'ould  the  setting  up  of  this  Pulpit  in  the  world, 
make  the  w'ork  of  the  philanthropic  schem-  Come,  ye  of  the  present  age  w  ho  think 
er  more  precise  than  if  he  were  to  dash  ;  yourselves  honestly  disgusted  with  the  Pul- 
himself  violently  at  once  against  the  broad-;  pit,  ye  who,  exaniining  its  effects  upon  so- 
side  of  the  age  itself,  still  the  existing  Pul-  ciety,  have  reluctantly  observed  how  gen- 
pit  of  a  country,  if  at  all  ancient,  always  is !  erally  antiquated  it  has  grown,  how  com- 
and  must  be  such  an  unabsorbing  institu- j  paralively  ineffective  for  any  pow'erful  ac¬ 
tion,  that,  for  a  person  out  of  it,  any  other  ’  tion  upon  the  general  mind;  or  who,  sub¬ 
possible  w'ay  of  dealing  with  the  age  will  jecting  yourselves  to  its  influence,  have 
be  immensely  preferable.  But,  on  the  found  that  the  waters  of  preaching  scarce- 
other  hand,  w  hen  the  object  is  not  to  effect  ly  ever  rise  up  to  you,  and  that  a  church 
such  a  special  revolution  of  opinion  as  may  to  you  is  only  pleasant  as  being  a  place 
appear  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  :  where  the  body  being  still,  old  thoughts 
moment,  but  to  do  something  generally  ef- ;  and  memories  come  sweeping  unbidden 
fective  for  the  age,  in  the  desirableness  of  through  the  mind  in  throngs,  while  the 
which  all  are  agreed,  there  can  be  no '  voice  of  the  preacher  is  humming  agree- 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great  economis-  ably  in  the  ear;  and  who  have  thence  con¬ 
ing  of  time  and  strength,  habitually  to  re-  ,  eluded  that  an  institution,  w  hich  is  reduced 
cognize  the  Pulpit  as  the  institution,  the  tothcdisgracefulnecessityofdefendingit- 
affecting  of  w  hich,  is  tantamount  to  affect- j  self  by  accusing  a  hard  and  impossible 
ing  the  age.  And  all  are  agreed  that  it ;  sense  of  duty,  and  telling  people  that  it  is 
would  be  a  great  matter  if,  by  any  means,'  all  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  profit  by 
there  could  be  purchased  for  the  whole  ^  its  lessons,  is  less  than  useless, — come,  we 
sluggish  ma.ss  of  modern  society  an  instan-  j  say,  cast  aside  all  these  inevitable  asso- 
taneous  accession  of  earnestness,  cnlhusi- 1  ciations  of  thought  w  ith  the  degradation 
asm,  and  moral  force.  ,  \  of  the  present,  and,  going  back  to  the 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Pulpit  is  a  no-  j  original  conception  of  the  thing,  acknow- 
ble  institution.  Think  w  hat  it  is,  keeping ;  ledge,  as  we  arc  sure  you  must,  that  this 
its  more  sacred  aspect  out  of  the  question,  j  netting  apart  of  one  day  in  seven,  to  be 
Take  our  own  island  as  the  instance.  Every  ?  specially  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  re- 
sevenih  day,  at  least,  the  whole  pc  pulation  !  ligious  feeling,  and  this  instituting  of  the 
of  the  island  arc  supposed  (it  is  but  a  sup-  art  of  preaching,  are  among  the  grandest 
position)  to  lay  aside  the  occupations  of  the  bequests  of  the  Past  to  the  world.  Some- 
past  six  days,  and  to  assemble  in  parties,  thing  of  the  sort  has  always  existed.  All 
larger  or  smaller,  according  to  their  cir-  nations,  of  any  degree  of  refinement,  have 
cumstances,  in  buildings  erected  for  the  had  periodically  recurring  days  for  express- 
purpose  ;  w  here  they  sit  and  listen  to  ad- i  ing  the  religious  sentiment  with  peculiar 
dresses  on  important  subjects  from  persons  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  so  fostering 
whose  special  function  it  is  to  prepare  such  it;  and,  besides  the  Priests,  whose  function 
addresses.  This  is  hearing  preaching,  as  w’as  not  understood  to  be  that  of  in.struct- 
distiuct  from  worship.  Now  we  do  not  ing,  and  the  Orators,  whose  function  was 
think  it  possible  to  represent  the  insti-  j  specific,  no  age  has  w  anted  Philosophers 
tution  more  baldly  than  we  have  done;  and  !  who  made  it  a  point  to  go  about  sowing 
yet,  even  in  this  representation,  there  is  the  seeds  of  their  opinions  in  conversation, 
enough  to  throw  one  whose  conceptions  But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  gigantic 
are  quick,  into  an  attitude  of  wonder  and  originality  of  that  plan  of  operating  upon 
ejaculation.  To  think  that  over  the  face  the  human  mind  which  Christianity  laid 
of  this  island,  in  its  thickly  inhabited  hold  of.  It  was  supperadding  the  function 
towns,  in  its  quiet  villages,  in  its  green  of  Preacher  to  that  of  Priest ;  we  might  al¬ 
and  cultivated  tracts,  in  its  woody  valleys,  most  say  it  was  substituting  the  one  for  the 
and  on  its  bleak,  bare  hills,  there  are  other.  Now  the  mere  invention  by  Chris- 
strewed  about  20,000  buildings  appropri-  tianity  of  this  scheme  of  setting  up  in  the 
October,  1844.  11 
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State  a  class  of  men  wliose  recognized  power  for  the  moment,  hurraing  people 
function  it  should  be  to  instruct  tlie  peo-  into  committing  themselves,  but  it  is  at 
pie,  was,  apart  altogether  from  any  con-  once  fused,  and  irrevocably  distilled,  as  it 
sideration  of  what  was  to  form  the  staple  were,  through  the  w  hole  substance  of  one’s 
subject  of  these  instructions,  a  profound  being.  The  way  to  make  a  thought  do  its 
mechanical  improvement  which,  in  the  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time  is  to 
very  nature  of  things,  must  stand  for  ever  kindle  up  the  emotion  simultaneously  ;  and 
unrepealed,  whatever  exception  may  be  Literature  cannot  do  this  so  powerfully, 
taken  by  some  to  the  precise  form  in  which  But  if,  again,  it  should  be  objected  that 
the  e.vigencies  of  the  time  compelled  the  even  if  the  Pulpit  were  abolished,  there 
invention  to  model  itself,  and  especially  to  would  still  be  afforded  by  our  civilization 
the  apparently  inevitable  existing  conjunc-  a  thousand  other  ways  in  which  this  vaunt- 
tion  of  two  offices,  in  one  fundamental  re-  ed  power  of  the  human  voice  could  come 
sped  so  incompatible,  as  those  of  Priest  and  into  active  play  ;  that,  at  present,  there  arc 
Preacher,  A  profound  improvement,  truly,  various  recognized  positions  in  which  a 
even  in  the  most  abstract  sociological  point  man  could  employ  the  instrumentality  of 
of  view  ;  for  it  was  nothing  less  than  es-  speech  besides  the  Pulpit :  that,  again,  the 
tablishing  a  permanent  relation  between  an  oratorical  tendency  of  some  thinkers,  or 
educated  class,  and  the  mass  of  the  popu-  else  a  conviction  like  that  which  we  have 
lation,  and  so,  not  only  conferring  the  been  stating,  would  lead  them  to  have  re- 
benefit  of  a  ready  means  of  instruction  course  to  the  plan  of  lecturing,  in  prefer- 
upon  each  successive  generation,  but  also  ence  to  the  plan  of  publishing,  or  in  con- 
providing  a  way  by  which  there  might  junction  with  it;  or,  finally,  that  the  ora- 
thenceforth  be  a  less  interval  between  the  torical  propensity,  cut  out  of  its  profes- 
first  promulgation  of  a  thought,  and  its  sional  means  of  gratification,  could  be 
complete  social  efflorescence, — a  way  by  made  to  find  vent  in  the  exaggerated  re- 
which  it  might  be  possible  so  to  soak  and  stitution  of  the  plan  of  the  ancie.nt  sages, 
slake  the  general  mind  of  a  generation  with  and  the  springing  up  of  a  class  of  conver- 
the  ideas  of  its  best  contemporaneous  think-  sationists, — we  reply  that  this  would  be 
ers,  as  to  make  it  governable  in  conformity  overlooking  the  grand  peculiarity  in  which 
with  them.  Thus  civilization  would  go  on  the  whole  calculable  effectiveness  of  the 
faster.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  objected,  by  way  Pulpit  lies,  namely,  its  being  a  recognized 
of  depreciating  the  theoretical  efficacy  of  institution,  representing  itself  to  the  eye  in 
the  pulpit  in  this  point  of  view,  that  there  buildings  and  other  visible  objects, — a  thing 
are  other  established  relations  between  ed-  to  which  the  feeling  of  antiquity  can  at- 
ucated  minds  and  the  mass  of  the  popula-  tach, — a  power  acting  upon  society  with  a 
tion.  No  doubt  there  are.  The  Printing-  regular  stroke,  and  not  dependent  for  its 
press  represents  the  greatest  of  these.  But  existence  on  the  mere  oratorical  propen- 
if  any  one  should  choose  to  assert  that  Lit-  sity,  the  mere  principal  of  demand,  or  the 
erature,  and  especially  Newspaper  Litera-  mere  spirit  of  propagandism.  No,  no,  con- 
ture,  would  constitute,  or  could  be  made  to  sidered  merely  as  a  mechanism  for  affect- 
constitute,  a  sufficiently  and  similarly  pow-  ing  society,  and  not  at  all  in  its  higher  and 
erful  mechanism  of  communication  between  more  sacred  aspect,  the  existing  Pulpit, 
superior  minds  and  the  dependent  masses,  could  not  be  done  away  with  except  on  the 
even  if  the  Pulpit  were  to  be  swept  away,  express  condition  of  its  being  succeeded 
we  beg  to  remind  him  that  Oratory,  or  the  by  another.  Neither  the  grow  ing  efficacy 
word  spoken,  is  a  million  times  more  effec-  and  enlargement  of  the  Printing-press,  on 
tive  for  ail  the  purposes  here  contemplated  the  one  hand,  nor  the  growing  fondness 
than  Literature,  or  the  word  written, — that  among  thinkers  for  the  instrumentality  of 
the  voice  of  man,  swelling  and  reverberat-  public  lectureships,  on  the  other,  can  ever 
ing  in  a  hall,  or  borne  on  the  breeze  along  scythe  away  the  footing  or  the  functions  of 
a  bleak  hill-side,  has  ever  been  found  the  sin-  the  preacher.  What  limitation  is  to  be  put 
gle  instrument  for  grand,  immediate  effects,  on  the  very  natural  exclamation,  that  the 
just  because  it  has  the  enormous  advantage  great  oratorical  requisite  of  being  in  earn- 
over  all  others,  of  being  a  mode  of  inject-  est  does  not  by  any  means  go  along  with 
ing  specific  thoughts  into  the  mind,  after  it  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  the  profes- 
has  been  excited  by  the  pow’er  of  sound  to  sion  ;  in  other  words,  how’  efficacious 
that  high  emotional  pitch,  at  which  not  preaching  is  compatible  with  education  for 
only  has  a  thought  a  greatly  increased  the  office,  will  yet  appear.  Meanwhile  we 
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repeat,  that  as  a  mechanism  for  producing  1  considered  legitimaie  to  express  certain 
social  effects,  had  it  no  higher  protecting  ideas  when  they  occur,  have  all  come  down 
consideration,  the  Pulpit  must  last  for  ever,  to  the  present  generation  of  preachers 
It  is  a  noble  invention.  It  is  the  instru- !  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred 
inent  which  Christianity  made  choice  of.  |  years.  Once  these  topics  and  phrases  were 
It  has  signalized  its  power  in  millions  of  j  really  efficacious,  because  they  laid  hold  of 
effects  on  individual  characters.  It  has  |  the  strong  feelings  of  the  time ;  and  so  they 
originated  great  historical  movements.  It  j  have  been  handed  down  as  a  stock-in-trade 
is  a  means  of  rapidly  reducing  new  truths  j  from  one  generation  of  preachers  to  ano- 
into  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  ther,  each  generation  conceiving  that  there 
the  people.  It  is  an  engine  which  works*  was  no  other  way  of  being  orthodox,  or,  at 
upon  human  nature  at  a  higher  emotional  j  least,  of  preserving  the  reputation  of  being 
pitch  than  any  other ;  and  so  it  is  capable  { orthodox,  than  that  of  saying  the  exact 
of  more  extensive  and  instantaneous  effects  j  things  their  predecessors  said,  in  the  exact 
than  any  other.  It  deserves  the  profound  !  way  they  said  them.  For  instance,  what  a 
attention  and  respect  of  all  who  have  pro-  common  form  of  a  sermon  is  it  to  begin 
jects  of  good  for  mankind  on  hand,  requir-  with  the  Fall,  to  go  down  thence  to  the 
ing  a  powerful  instrumentality  licfore  they  great  Christian  event,  and,  after  circling 
can  be  realized  ;  and  they  ought  to  require  '  round  it,  to  hie  away  on  to  Judgment  and 
the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  sympathetic  Eternity;  concluding  with  an  application 
with  the  age,  so  that  affecting  the  one  to  three  classes  of  mankind,  the  good,  the 
should  be  tantamount  in  all  calculations  wicked,  and  the  wavering.  Now,  this  is  a 
to  affecting  the  other.  noble  outline  for  a  sermon  !  but  it  ail  de- 

But  all  this  is  true  only  of  the  conception  pends  on  the  filling  up.  Again,  what  an 
of  the  thing.  There  is  a  sad  reversal  of  it  j  eternal  corso  ricorso  have  we  in  sermons,  of 
all  when  wc  turn  to  look  at  the  Pulpit  as  it  the  old  scholastic  controversy  between  faith 
actually  exists.  We  do  not  suppose  there '  and  works.  Wc  are  far  from  saying  either 
are  two  men  capable  of  pronouncing  a  judg-  ■  that  this  is  an  ephemeral  or  an  ignoble  topic; 
ment  on  the  matter,  w  hose  opinion,  if  fairly  j  but  what  we  say  is,  that,  presented  as  it 
expressed,  would  not  go  in  with  the  general !  generally  is,  in  the  old  scholastic  wording, 
affirmation,  that  in  the  present  state  of  so-  jit  neither  hits  a  single  existing  feeling,  nor 
ciety  the  Pulpit,  in  proportion  to  its  faculty  j  dissipates  a  single  existing  error  of  the  hu- 
and  its  opportunities,  is  a  sadly  ineffective  |  man  mind.  And  so,  in  a  thousand  other 
engine.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  there  are  j  instances,  the  Pulpit  having  at  last,  by  dint 
men  in  whom  this  melancholy  conviction  is  !of  perseverance  in  one  set  of  phrases,  come 
so  strong,  that,  though  they  do  not  share  in  to  exert  no  real  and  effective  influence  on 
the  slightest  degree  the  vulgar  Radical  an-  the  mass  of  society,  no  real  and  effective 
tipathy  to  what  is  ecclesiastical,  they  can  j  influence  except  on  a  deteriorated  kind  of 
never  meet  a  clergyman  in  the  street  with-  human  nature  with  which  it  has  surrounded 
out  feeling  a  sharp  pang  go  through  their  j  itself.  The  Pulpit,  in  fact,  has  lain  upon 
body.  “  O  man,”  the  feeling  is,  “  what  a  'the  stream  of  human  progress  like  a  boat 
power  you  wield,  and  what  a  miserable  thing  *  on  a  river  held  back  by  a  rope,  the  water 
you  make  of  it.”  Now,  when  this  feeling  jail  the  while  flowing  away  from  underneath 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Pulpit  settles  down  .  it.  Now  the  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  find 
into  any  thing  like  a  definite  idea  of  what  out  what  the  rope  is,  and  cut  it,  if  possible, 
it  is  that  the  inefficiency  consists  in,  the  As  far,  then,  as  we  have  been  able  to  inves- 
assertion  that  one  w'ould  infallibly  make  is,  ligate  the  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
that  the  Pulpit  is  out  of  gear  with  the  age.  j  Pulpit  in  the  present  state  of  civilization,  it 
It  is  a  piece  of  machinery  wheeling  away  consists  in  a  narrow  and  partial  idea  cher- 
apparently  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  wheel-  ished  by  the  Pulpit  itself  respecting  its  own 
ing,  with  its  teeth  fitting  absolutely  into  end  and  function ;  of  which  narrow  and 
nothing.  In  order  to  verify  this  observation  partial  idea  the  practical  growth  is  an  inef- 
in  a  number  of  particulars,  it  is  only  neces-  fective  system  of  education.  The  method 
sary  to  listen  analytically  to  a  few  sermons,  of  reorganization,  therefore,  will  consist  in 
By  this  process  it  will  be  found,  that  the  the  substitution,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
whole  series  of  topics  which  have  become  Pulpit  itself,  of  a  truer  and  grander  idea 
the  standing  property  of  sermons,  the  very  of  its  own  function,  and  in  a  correspond- 
mode  of  arranging  these  topics  in  a  dis-  ing  extension  of  the  system  of  education 
course,  nay,  the  very  phrases  in  which  it  is  for  it. 
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The  effective  self-consciousness  of  the 
existing  Pulpit  embraces  no  more  than  the 
idea  of  its  relation  to  individuals.  The 
great  aim  which  it  proposes  to  itself  is  that 
of  producing  a  certain  defined  effect  on 
individual  characters.  If  it  produce  this 
effect,  it  accounts  itself  to  have  succeeded; 
if  it  do  not,  it  accounts  itself  to  have  failed. 
The  measure  of  success,  of  course,  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  cases,  according  to  the 
nature  and  difficulty  of  the  proposed  effect. 
Most  of  those,  however,  who  officiate  in  the 
capacity  in  question  are  understood  and 
expected,  by  the  charter  of  the  institution 
to  which  they  belong,  to  direct  their  efforts 
towards  producing  in  as  many  individual 
minds  as  possible  a  certain  state  of  belief 
or  feeling,  on  the  attainment  of  which,  some 
time  or  t)ther  before  death,  it  is  conceived 
that  the  future  happiness  of  each  individual 
depends.  Hence  the  whole  anxiety  of  tlie 
Pulpit  is  devoted  to  the  finding  out  of  con¬ 
siderations  which  will  be  effective  upon 
particular  dispositions,  particular  classes  ofj 
individuals,  particular  states  of  feeling;  to 
the  melting  down  of  the  obdurate  heart  by 
the  most  powerful  moral  applications  that 
can  be  thought  of;  to  the  sweeping  on  ol  | 
as  many  minds  as  possible,  in  a  mingled 
current  of  argument  and  emotion,  to  the 
grand  crisis  which  settles  all,  and  consum¬ 
mates  all.  Now  it  does  not  become  us  to 
utter  one  word  of  remark  upon  this  sublime 
direction  of  human  efforts,  this  sublime 
outgoing  of  human  anxieties.  The  whole 
world  cannot  furnish  another  enthusiasm 
half  so  grand  and  godlike  as  that  which 
seeks  to  save  the  souls  of  men.  O,  if  the 
Pulpit  would  but  give  full  swing  and  sway 
to  this  sublime  enthusiasm,  which  it  is  its 
glory  even  in  its  age  of  greatest  degradation 
never  to  have  ct)mpletely  lost,  and  w  hich  it 
has  ever  demanded,  in  words  at  least,  of  all 
who  have  offered  it  their  services,  we  should  j 
scarcely  think  of  asking  more;  we  should 
scarcely  need  to  do  so— for  then  there  would 
be  such  a  going  to  and  fro  on  errands  of 
mercy,  such  a  stirring  of  the  heart  of  man 
to  its  depths,  such  an  eager  mutual  solici¬ 
tude  among  all  who  wear  the  human  shape, 
that  the  necessity  of  aught  more  general  in 
the  intention  would  be  superseded  by  the 
more  growing  earnestness  ;  and,  as  if  soci¬ 
ety  were  on  fire,  at  any  rate,  all  social  evils 
would  be  suffocated  in  their  lurking-places. 
But,  as  it  is,  we  attribute,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  the  inefficiency  of  the  Pulpit  to  the 
exclusive  stress  which  it  lays  on  its  relation 
to  individuals.  As  a  Pulpit,  we  mean,  it 
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has  done  this;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  in  all  nations  there  exists,  or 
has  existed,  an  P^cclesiastical  Interest  of 
great  social  importance.  What  we  mean 
is,  that  the  Pulpit  is  apt  to  conceive  itself 
exclusively  in  the  light  of  an  apparatus  for 
bringing  certain  fixed  truths  within  acting- 
distance  of  individual  minds;  whereas  the 
profound  originality  of  the  invention  lies  in 
its  having  been  destined  to  flourish  at  all 
times  as  a  recognised  counter-agency  to 
whatsoever  social  evils  might  exist  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  it.  In  other  words,  the 
Pulpit  has  hitherto  aimed  more  at  seeing  men 
safe  into  the  other  world  where  there  is  no 
Devil,  than  at  driving  the  Devil  out  of  this. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  exclusive  re¬ 
cognition  of  its  relation  to  individuals  ac¬ 
counts  for  that  fixity  of  rhetoric  into  which 
we  have  resolved  the  alleged  inefficiency  of 
the  existing  Pulpit.  For,  proposing  to 
itself  as  its  single  object,  the  bringing  about 
of  a  certain  crisis  in  as  many  individual 
minds  as  possible,  its  whole  attention  is 
monopolized  by  those  one  or  two  fixed 
truths  which  are  believed  to  be  the  appoint¬ 
ed  means  for  bringing  about  this  crisis.  It 
is  constantly  occupied  with  stating  and  de¬ 
fining  these  truths,  and  expressing  them 
with  greater  and  greater  precision.  In  this 
w  ay  the  attitude  of  the  Pulpit  has  come  to 
be  that  of  an  institution  stee  ping  so  intently 
over  a  few  truths,  that  it  has  unwittingly 
turned  its  back  upon  society,  and  can  oli- 
serve  nothing  of  what  is  going  on.  But  the 
effect  of  boiiiff  intent  for  a  hmg  w  bile  on  a 
few  objects  is  to  deprive  one  of  practical 
talent.  With  the  Pulpit,  it  is  as  if  a  man 
had  been  miraculously  glued  to  a  spe  t,  book¬ 
ing  at  a  flower  in  his  hand,  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  suddenly 
awakened  to  find  a  new  generation  gather¬ 
ed  round  him,  to  whom,  in  exp<. unding 
the  ideas  he  had  derived  from  the  fliiwer, 
he  could  hardly  make  himself  intelligible. 
'I  he  only  hope  in  such  a  case  would  be,  if 
the  man  could  induce  society  to  look  at  the 
flower  all  the  while  he  was  doing  so  him¬ 
self.  so  that  he  and  they  might  keep  pace 
with  each  other  in  the  progress  of  their 
ideas  derived  from  the  general  circle  of  ob¬ 
jects.  This  singular  condition  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
Scottish  Pulpit,  and  hence  its  superior 
efficiency.  It  is  this  narrowing  of  the  field 
of  contemplation,  as  we  have  remarked,  that 
has  made  Pulpit  phrases  hereditary.  Preach¬ 
ers  conceive  that  the  expressions  most  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  ihe  effect  on  individual 
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character,  which  it  is  the  express  aim  of  all 
their  efforts  to  produce,  have  been  found 
out  already,  once  and  for  ever.  Now,  lan- 
guas^e,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a  compound 
of  the  prevalent  ideas  and  feelings  of  those 
over  whom  it  is  intended  to  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence.  A  business-like  language  is  that 
which  recognizes  every  thing  that  is  simul¬ 
taneously  going  on;  and  to  be  occupied 
with  a  few  objects,  to  be  exclusively  intent 
upon  the  examination  of  a  flower,  disquali¬ 
fies  for  acting  upon  society  or  upon  indivi¬ 
dual  minds,  because  it  renders  one  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  march  of  ideas;  unless,  indeed, 
as  we  have  said,  it  were  possible  to  arrest 
the  march  of  ideas  altogether,  and  stereo¬ 
type  language  by  persuading  society  to  oc¬ 
cupy  itself  with  the  same  objects,  to  keep 
examining  the  same  flower.  But  the  worst 
of  all  is,  when  a  preacher  uses  the  heredi- i 
tary  language  in  the  Pulpit,  and  a  business¬ 
like  language  out  of  it.  And  this,  alas!  is 
a  very  possible  thing. 

Going  farther  on  in  this  train  of  thought, 
we  find  that  this  inefficacy,  this  want  of 
harmony  with  the  age,  this  fixity  of  rhet¬ 
oric,  may  be  conclusively  referred  to  a 
defective  system  of  education.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  express  education  of  a 
preacher  consist.s  in  the  study  of  Theology, 
that  is,  in  examining  the  flower  for  years. 
Now,  of  course,  in  so  far,  this  is  as  it  ought 
to  be.  If  it  be  admitted,  as  it  is,  that 
there  are  positive  truths  in  the  application 
of  which  to  the  human  mind  the  function 
of  a  preacher  consists,  then  it  is  necessary 
above  all  things  that  he  become  profoundly 
acquainted  with  these  truths.  Else,  there 
could  be  no  orthodoxy,  nothing  of  that 
common  agreement  on  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  points  without  which  neither  a  Pulpit, 
Dor  any  other  institution,  would  be  possi¬ 
ble.  Men  cannot  associate  and  co-operate 
merely  on  the  strength  of  having  similar 
aspirations;  they  must  also  have  some 
CO  nmon  ideas.  Hence  philanthropists,  as 
such,  could  never  co-operate  in  constituting 
a  Pulpit  Any  institution  fulfilling  the 
true  definition  of  a  Pulpit  must  be  indebted 
for  its  priipositions  to  some  special  science 
or  other.  Now  Theology  is  the  special 
science  of  the  existing  Pulpit  But  preach¬ 
ing  is  an  art,  and  no  science  whatever  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  i:istruct  in  in  its  cor¬ 
responding  art.  Preaching,  according  even 
to  the  existing  understanding  of  it,  is  the 
art  of  expressing  certain  theological  proptv 
sitions  in  the  w’ay  most  likely,  as  far  as 
the  matter  is  a  subject  of  human  calcula¬ 


tion,  to  bring  on  a  desired  moral  crisis. 
But  all  the  theology  on  earth  will  never 
qualify  for  this.  Theology  is  but  the  spe¬ 
cial  science  of  the  preacher,  whence  it  is 
understood  he  is  to  draw  his  propositions. 
He  has  to  be  qualified  for  the  art  of 
preaching  by  quite  another  training.  Now, 
as  far  as  education  will  be  effective  in 
making  a  preacher  (and,  of  course,  all 
human  effort,  and  all  earnest  reasoning 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  education 
is  of  some  use  in  every  thing),  that  w  hich 
would  be  requisite  for  the  preacher  w'ould 
be  a  course  of  the  first  principles  of  all 
sciences.  Not  such  a  course  of  studies  in 
the  special  sciences  as  generally  precedes 
the  theological  curriculum,  but  a  contem¬ 
poraneous  course  of  what  Bacon  calls 
Philosophia  Prima,  filling  up  about  tw'o- 
ihirds  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  nothing 
odd  in  this.  Why  it  is  the  universal  find¬ 
ing  of  common  life  that  a  man  is  competent 
in  any  important  relation,  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extensiveness  of  his  knowledge, 
that  is,  to  his  acqnaintance  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  principles,  the  most  important  facts,  of 
all  the  sciences.  Only  at  present  every 
mother’s  son  of  us  is  left  to  pick  up  this 
knowledge  in  whatever  way  we  can,  just 
I  as  Shakspeare  did.  Of  course,  however, 
we  do  not  consider  a  thing’s  having  been 
done  by  the  native  power  of  one,  a  reason 
for  not  going  forward  with  any  scheme 
which  promises  to  make  the  same  thing 
possible  for  a  thousand.  And  even  Shak¬ 
speare  himself,  w'e  venture  to  say,  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  of  a  course 
of  the  Philosophit  Positive.  Whatever 
removes  any  thing  out  of  the  dominion  of 
chance  is  a  triumph  of  the  human  mind  ; 
why  then,  if  the  contrary  is  possible,  should 
an  acquisition  which  is  recognised  as  de¬ 
termining  the  competency  of  a  man  to  do 
whatever  it  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  to 
do,  the  acquisition,  namely,  of  the  first 
principles  of  all  sciences,  why  should  this 
acquisition  continue  to  be  a  mere  aflfair  of 
chance-pickings  ?  Certainly  the  word  Edu¬ 
cation  is  a  pretence,  so  long  as  this  is  the 
case.  Now  all  men  whatever,  all  profes¬ 
sions  whatever,  more  or  less  require  this 
general  training  :  but  above  all,  a  profess- 
sion  which  operates  so  directly  and  imm^'- 
diately  on  the  human  mind  as  the  Pulpii. 
A  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  all 
sciences  is  the  very  thing  for  increasing 
that  power  of  expression  which  constitutes 
the  capacity  of  dealing  with  human  nature. 
Native  earnestness  of  character  can  do 
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much.  Native  earnestness  of  character 
conjoined  with  that  general  ac(}uaintance 
with  all  sorts  of  matters,  which  men  of 
ability  acquire  in  going  through  life,  can 
do  more.  But  the  nc  plus  ultra  of  u  hu¬ 
man  agent,  the  very  perfection  of  an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  Divine  hands,  the  ideal 
constitution  of  a  man  who  is  to  go  about 
among  his  fellows,  agitating,  exciting,  sooth¬ 
ing,  consoling,  swaying  them,  is  native  ear¬ 
nestness  of  character  coupled  with  a  firm 
grounding  in  the  general  principles  of  all 
sciences.  The  earnestness  can  scarcely 
be  given:  the  scientific  grounding  can.  It 
includes  every  thing  that  can  be  given. 
Persons  who  dislike  the  word  scicncp,  may 
call  it  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  for  this  comes  exactly  to  the  same 
thing.  And,  lastly,  even  where  the  per¬ 
sonal  earnestness  is  wanting,  the  faculty  of 
apt  and  powerful  expression,  which  it  is  the 
effect  of  an  acquaintance  with  scientific 
generalities  to  give,  is  the  best  substitute 
that  can  be  obtained  for  it. 

But  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  effect,  only  in  a  less  formal 
manner,  by  impressing  the  mind  of  the 
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the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  and  what 
he  had  to  do,  the  Preacher  would  keep 
pace  with  the  general  progress.  His  lan¬ 
guage  would  become  more  effective,  more 
natural.  He  would  have  a  wider  choice 
of  topics.  Not  that  the  object  of  social 
regeneration  would  require  an  actually 
different  set  of  truths  from  the  object  of 
producing  a  crisis  in  individual  character. 
The  two  objects  would  march  together. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  giving  up 
the  plan  of  Bible-texts.  But  only,  without 
the  foregoing  of  a  single  doctrine,  a  single 
fundamental  proposition  in  Theology,  and 
without  any  hazard  to  the  noble  object  of 
individual  reformation,  there  would  be 
such  an  increase  of  the  power  of  language, 
such  an  accession  of  moral  influence,  that 
with  the  splendid  opportunities  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  general  and  instantaneous  effect 
which  the  Pulpit  possesses,  society  would 
be  reorganized  at  once. 

Plainly  and  decidedly  the  hope  of  such 
a  reorganization  lies  in  the  Pulpit,  more 
than  in  any  other  existing  institution.  To 
it  all  earnest  men,  all  men  capable  of  judg¬ 
ing,  turn  their  anxious  eyes.  No  institu- 


Pulpit  itself  with  the  grand  idea  of  its  re- 1  tion  possesses  such  immense  mechanical 
lation  to  society.  It  would  then  lift  its  ^  purchase.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
eyes  from  the  flower,  and  become  conscious  ;  this  Pulpit,  or  some  other ;  whether  Priest 
of  what  was  going  on.  It  would  no  longer  j  and  Preacher  are  any  longer  compatible, 
be  insensible  to  the  general  inarch  of  ideas.  I  A  Pulpit  there  must  be.  Oh  !  that  the  one 
It  would  turn  its  face  to  society.  Social  |  which  exists  could  be  roused  to  its  duties 
evils  would  no  longer  push  their  cancerous  ;  and  its  jxiwers,  so  that  there  might  be  a 
way  through  the  various  relations  of  man- ;  question  no  longer.  Man  of  God  !  Preach- 
kind,  and  be  merely  lamented  over  by  good  i  er  of  the  word  !  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
spirits  despairing  of  any  instrumentality  j  there  exists  not  a  function  nobler  than 
wherew  ith  to  resist  them,  a  Pulpit,  all  the  !  than  thine.  Great  is  thy  responsibility, 
while,  standing  by,  looking  on  upon  the  ;  rich  will  be  thy  reward,  or  fearful  will  be 
tnr/ce  with  no  higher  intention  than  that  of  j  thy  condemnation.  Oh!  would  to  God 
picking  out  an  individual  here  and  there,  |  that  within  the  Pulpit  itself  there  might 
and  chasing  him  down ;  but  the  instant  1  arise  some  man  of  might,  commissioned 
the  evils  themselves  made  any  visible  ap-  once  again  not  merely  to  be  |M)werful  hirn- 
pearance,  they  would  be  saluted  and  grap-iselfin  proclaiming  the  truth,  for  many  such 


pled  with.  What  an  awakening  there 
would  be,  what  an  increase  of  practical 
talent !  Implanting  the  idea  of  its  relation 
to  the  general  mass  of  society  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Pulpit  itself  would  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  spontaneous  educa¬ 
tional  improvement.  It  would,  as  much 
as  any  thing,  supersede  the  necessity  of  a 
course  of  the  general  principles  of  all 
sciences  to  accompany  and  counteract  a 
theological  course ;  for  it  would  confer 
the  spirit  of  generalities,  the  habit  of  study¬ 
ing  every  thing.  Mere  theological  training 
would  no  longer  be  considered  the  one 
thing  needful.  Carrying  about  with  him 


there  are,  and  when  they  die,  their  |jower 
is  gone  like  a  ripple  on  the  water,  but  to 
prevent  the  Institution  from  going  down, 
to  make  it  powerful  too ;  oh !  that  from 
on  high  there  might  be  such  a  new  and 
rich  outpouring  of  the  divine  enthusiasm 
upon  all  who  preach  the  word,  that  this 
noble  invention  of  Christianity  might  again 
resume  its  character  and  its  efficacy  ;  for 
then  there  would  be  righteousness  and  re¬ 
joicing  over  the  earth,  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  would  be  glad,  and  the 
desert  would  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 
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1 .  AUgemeine  Zeitung.  (UniversalGazeite.) 

Augsburg. 

2.  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  (German 

Universal  Gazette.)  Leipsic. 

3.  Allgemeine  Preussisrke  Zeitung.  (Uni¬ 
versal  Prussian  Gazette.)  Berlin. 

4.  Dcutschlands  Pnfifische  Zeitungen. 

(Germany’s  Political  Journals.)  Zurich. 

1842. 

5.  Die  Prenssiseke  Press-Gesetzgebung. 

(The  Prussian  Press  Laws.)  Berlin. 

1843. 

If  a  nation,  as  has  been  somewhere  ob¬ 
served,  may  he  regarded  as  ‘thinking  aloud’ 
in  the  luciibratitms  of  its  daily  press,  it 
would  seem  to  follow'  as  an  indisputable 
corollary  :  that  in  proportion  as  the  thoughts 
of  a  people  are  rational  and  sound — and 
the  expression  of  such  thoughts  free  and 
unimpeded — in  the  same  degree  will  its 
national  press  prove  vigorous  and  effective. 
The  possession  of  the  first,  at  least,  of  these 
postulates  is  generally  imputed  to  Germany, 
and  that  in  a  very  high  degree.  How  often 
have  we  heard  the  population  of  that  coun¬ 
try  pronounced  to  be  a  ‘  nation  of  thinkers?’ 
How  long  has  it  been  the  German’s  pride 
and  boast,  that  in  no  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  is  education  so  generally  diffused 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants?  Its 
schools  have  long  served  as  models  for  the 
educational  institutions  for  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Nay,  even  its  system  of  military 
organization  has  been  rendered  subserv¬ 
ient  to  tbe  purposes  of  popular  instruction 
Education  is  not  here  left  to  chance,  or  the 
discretion  of  parents ;  the  state  not  only 
provides  for  and  superintends  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  schools,  but  compels  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Super- 
add  to  this  universal  diffusion  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  knowledge,  the  peculiar  bent  of 
the  German  mind  for  written  discussion, 
and  the  few’  opportunities  for  oral  debate. 
As  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from  the 
strong  party  feelings — the  violence  of  fac¬ 
tion — the  blindness  engendered  in  other 
states  by  the  keen  political  rivalry  of  artifi¬ 
cially  created  interests — no  land  would 
seem  so  favorably  circumstanced  for  the 
calm,  dispassionate  investigation  of  politi¬ 
cal  questions.  What  is  the  result  of  this 
rare  combination  of  most  of  the  conditions 
of  a  flourishing  newspaper  literature?  A 
press  without  interest — w’ithout  influence 
— without  character — without  sympathy. 


That  the  German  press  is  wholly  devoid 
of  all  external  influence  w'ould  seem  suffi¬ 
ciently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  foreign 
journals  rarely,  if  ever,  deign  to  notice  its 
opinions.  If  an  occasional  extract  finds  its 
way  into  the  new’spapers  of  England  or 
France,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  the  mere 
announcement  of  the  birth  or  demise  of 
some  one  of  the  many  petty  princes  of  the 
country,  or  an  account  of  some  extravagant 
incident  or  opinion.  Nor  can  it,  we  think, 
be  urged,  as  regards  England,  in  explan¬ 
ation  of  this  neglect, — which  appears  in  a 
so  much  more  striking  light  when  w’e  con- 
sider  the  space  allotted  in  the  German  jour¬ 
nals  to  the  extracts  from  foreign  prints — 
that  we  are  indifferent  to  the  good  or  ill 
opinions  of  our  neighbors.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  a  German  visits  England,  or 
writes  a  book  on  English  institutions,  his 
opinions  are  received  with  the  most  mark¬ 
ed  deference,  and  become  even  at  times 
invested  with  a  degree  of  factitious  authori¬ 
ty,  that  would  seem  to  betray  no  mean  sen¬ 
sibility  on  our  part  as  to  the  position  we 
occupy  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners.  To 
this  general  neglect  one  German  journal 
has  hitherto  formed  an  exception,  and  its 
columns  have  occasionally  supplied  informa¬ 
tion  of  no  second-rate  importance.  We 
allude  to  the  ‘Universal  Gazette’  of  Augs¬ 
burg,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  at  large  in  the  course  of  the 
present  article. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840, 
a  more  favourable  era  seemed  about  to  dawn 
for  the  development  of  the  latent  energies 
of  the  German  press.  Under  the  auspices  of 
a  new,  somewhat  enthusiastic,  and  enterpri¬ 
sing  monarch  in  Prussia,  many  journals 
began  to  emerge  from  their  previous  insig¬ 
nificance,  and  to  command  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
haughty  language  of  the  French  Press,  and 
the  popular  outcry  in  that  country  for  a  re- 
^conquest  of  the  Ilhine,  were  met  with  shouts 
of  indignant  defiance  in  the  columns  of  the 
German  journals,  which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  penetrated  to  Paris.  France  seemed 
startled  at  the  discovery  that  the  German 
people  were  allowed  to  have  a  voice  on  a 
question  of  such  vital  import  to  themselves 
and  the  world  at  large.  Whole  columns 
were  forthwith  transcribed  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  into  the  French  journals,  more,  per¬ 
haps,  as  literary  curiosities  than  from  any 
intention  of  entering  into  serious  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  propositions  therein  advanced. 
Since  then,  however,  the  tide  of  German 
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journalism  has  been  fast  sinking,  and  would 
seem  at  present,  to  have  almost  reached  its 
lowest  ebb. 

But  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  be  vain  to  look  in  the 
land,  to  whose  newspaper  literature  we  pur¬ 
pose  devoting  the  present  article,  for  any¬ 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  national  press, 
German  journals  can,  as  long  as  the  censor¬ 
ship  exists,  really  represent  little  beyond  the 
particular  light  in  which  the  respective  gov¬ 
ernments  may  desire  to  have  their  acts,  or 
their  inactivity,  viewed.  If  the  people  pre¬ 
sume  to  think  at  all  on  political  matters,  they 
are  neither  at  liberty  to  think  aloud  nor  in 
concert.  If  they  will  perversely  exercise 
the  *  narrow  capacity  of  subjects’  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  they  are  admonished  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  a  ‘  superior  intelligence,’  they 
must  expect  to  be  taunted  in  all  the  derisive 
phraseology  of  an  irresponsible  minister  of 
police.  ‘  Everything  for  the  people — no- 
thing  through  the  people,'  was  the  favorite 
conservative  maxim  of  the  great  Frederick; 
and  though  this  apothegm  may  have  under¬ 
gone  some  slight  modification  as  a  principle 
of  political  philosophy  since  his  time,  still 
the  principles  of  pure  monarchy — the  very 
antithesis  of  public  opinion — have,  in  most 
instances,  outlived  the  shocks  of  constitu¬ 
tional  aggression ;  and  the  venerable  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  crown — like  the  gigantic 
remains  of  antediluvian  creatures — are  still 
found,  througheut  Germany,  whole  and  un¬ 
impaired  in  their  lofty  resting-places,  now' 
that  the  waves  of  revolutionary  turbulence 
have  gradually  subsided. 

The  political  journal,  which  is  in  Eng¬ 
land  but  ancillary,  and  in  France  the  parent 
of  a  political  party,  may  be  regarded  in 
Germany  as  one  of  the  of  the  crown. 

The  preparation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of 
political  intelligence,  are  as  much  a  royal 
monopoly  in  Germany  as  those  of  tobacco 
in  France,  and  are  alike  subject  to  all  the 
evils  incidental  to  all  monopolies.  Despite 
the  most  vigilant  control,  it  is  found  abso-* 
lutely  impossible  to  prevent  very  considera¬ 
ble  importations  of  highly  contraband  opin¬ 
ions  from  finding  their  way  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  country.  Nor  can  we  feel  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  analogy  should  hold  good 
even  down  to  the  very  adulteration  of  the 
wares  by  the  agents  entrusted  with  the 
debit.  Those  individuals  have  long  since 
discovered  that,  in  politics  as  in  tobacco, 
the  pungent  flavor  communicated  by  dele¬ 
terious  admixture,  is  much  relished  by  the 
Grosser  senses  of  the  masses,  and  consider- 
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ably  increases  the  sale.  We  must  not,  there¬ 
fore,  feel  astonished  should  we  occasionally 
meet  highly  illicit  doctrines  in  very  general 
circulation  throughout  all  parts  of  Germany. 

It  being  no  part  of  our  intention  to  enter 
at  present  into  any  disquisition  regarding 
the  censorship  as  an  abstract  political  insti¬ 
tution,  we  shall  entirely  confine  our  obser¬ 
vations  to  a  brief  outline  of  its  operation 
and  effects,  as  shown  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  leading  political  journals  In  truth, 
itsabolition  has  been  so  often  promised  and 
guaranteed,  that  it  appears  condemned  on 
all  hands  in  point  of  principle  ;  the  boon 
being  merely  withheld  until  such  time  as 
Germany  may  be  deemed  by  its  rulers  ripe 
for  the  fruition  of  so  great  a  blessing. 

Now'  without  presuming  to  hazard  even  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  particular  period  when 
Germany  may  possibly  attain  a  maturity  of 
political  judgment  equal  to  that  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Spain,  if  not  England  and  France,  still  we 
cannot  refrain  from  directing  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  be  curious  in  anthropo¬ 
logical  studies  to  the  fact,  that  the  year  last 
past — the  year  of  grace  1843 — witnessed 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  existence 
of  Germany  as  an  integral  political  power, 
dating  from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  (a.d. 
843,)  and  that  in  commemoration  of  this 
event,  prayers  and  offerings  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  were  duly  performed  by  order 
of  the  Prussian  government,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  land.  Now,  though 
fully  admitting  political  freedom  to  be  a 
plant  of  proverbially  slow'  growth,  yet,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  suspicion,  that  the  Teutonic 
soil,  however  historically  famed  fi)r  its  fer¬ 
tility  in  generating  systems  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  must  be  marvellously  ungen- 
ial  for  the  nriluring  of  its  indigenous  pro¬ 
ductions.  Do  the  giant  children  of  its  soil 
only  attain  their  full  development  when 
transplanted  to  another  clime  ?  If  so,  the 
epithet  ‘cradle  of  liberty,’  so  frequently  lav¬ 
ished  on  this  land,  by  the  more  enthusiastic 
of  her  .sons,  w'ould  seem  singularly  and  om¬ 
inously  appropriate. 

But,  in  soberness,  of  all  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  theory  of  political  legislation, 
w'e  question  whether  there  be  one  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  solution,  or  more  frecpieiitly  recur¬ 
ring,  than  the  determination  of  the  period 
when  a  community  may  be  safely  pronounc¬ 
ed  ripe  for  certain  political  rights.  In  the 
absence,  then,  of  any  more  satisfactory 
standard,  we  fear  the  acquisition  of  such 
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rights  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  criterion 
of  a  nation’s  fitness  for  their  fruition.  Ex 
post  facto  conclusions  have,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  being  tolerably  safe,  and  political 
liberty  may  not  be  unlike  wealth,  which  it  is 
confessedly  dangerous  to  entrust  to  the  hands 
of  him  who  may  squander  but  is  incapable  of 
acquiring  it.  But  that  which  invests  the 
question,  as  regards  Germany,  with  peculiar 
interest,  is  the  consideration  that,  however 
jejune  and  immature  its  inhabitants  may  in 
other  respects  appear,  there  would  seem  to 
be  abundant  evidence  of  their  being  already 
fully  ripe  for  commercial  activity — ripe  for 
the  calculations  of  political  economy — ripe 
for  the  appreciation  of  political  liberty — 
ripe  for  combined  and  patriotic  exertion — 
ripe,  in  short,  for  all  the  ordinary  antece¬ 
dents  of  political  freedom. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  determi¬ 
nation  to  abstain  from  any  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  abstract  policy  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  in  general ;  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  it  to  be  his  own  firmest  convic¬ 
tion,  based  on  some  acquaintance  with  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  that  all  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  is  hardly  more  than  a  flattering  illu¬ 
sion.  An  institution  so  thoroughly  inter¬ 
woven  with  existing  forms — so  subtilely 
ditfused  throughout  every  artery  of  the 
German  political  system — so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  absolute  monarchy — will 
not  and  cannot,  in  his  opinion,  be  surren¬ 
dered  without  a  contemporaneous  surrender 
of  the  many  other  adjuncts  of  unlimited 
sovereignty  and  media'val  institutions.  Al>- 
solute  forms  of  government — obsolete  the¬ 
ories  of  divine  right,  are  surely  incompatible 
with  free  discussion.  ‘If  we  suppress  not 
the  printing-press,  it  will  suppress  us,’  was 
the  well-founded  conviction  of  the  ministers 
of  superstition  in  the  dark  ages;  but  to 
political  superstition,  we  fear,  it  will  prove  j 
a  much  more  mortal  antagonist.  Nay,  we 
find  even  the  very  diminutive  measure  of 
liberty  at  present  conceded  to  the  German  | 
press,  unceasingly  devoted  to  the  ichneumon 
task  of  breaking  the  egijs  of  many  a  croco¬ 
dile  deity.  But  be  the  period  of  enfran¬ 
chisement  distant  or  near,  who  dares  venture 
to  say,  that  not  only  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  constitutional  guarantees — responsible 
minister.s — publicity  of  law  proceedings — 
trial  by  jury — in  a  word,  all  that  now  forms 
the  pm.  drsidrrin  of  f)rty-five  millions  ol 
grave  and  thinking  beings,  are  never  to  be 
realized?  It  is  the  conviction,  that  these 


several  fumula)  of  modern  legislation  arc 
reciprocally  dependent  on  each  other,  that 
tends  to  invest  the  present  subject  with  its 
chief  importance. 

We  have  asserted  the  German  press  to  be 
virtually  treated  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  re¬ 
galia  of  the  crown ;  we  now  hasten,  by  a 
short  stJttement  of  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  government,  to  substantiate 
this  our  assertion.  As,  however,  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  political  liberty  vary  very  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  different  parts  of  Germany,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  maxims  for  the  control  of  the  press 
are  proportionably  various;  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  confine  ourselves  to  a  delineation  of 
the  mildest  forms,  as  met  with  in  Prussia 
and  Saxony.  As  regards  Austria,  we  need 
only  observe,  that  the  government  of  that 
kingdom  regards  the  social  compact  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  crown  and  its  subjects,  as 
involving  a  complete  and  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  of  every  individual  right,  title,  and 
privilege,  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
and  his  delegates.  It  therefore,  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  reserves  to  itself  the  sole  right  of 
shedding  the  requisite  quantity  of  light  on 
the  minds  of  its  subjects.  It  is  an  old  go¬ 
vernment  principle  in  Austria,  that  the 
acme  of  political  science  consists  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  enipire  to  the  state  of  a  well-ordered 
picture-gallery,  which  should  receive  all  its 
light  from  above.  There  can  be  little  ques¬ 
tion  that,  save  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
its  lottery  tickets,  and  endless  paper  money, 
Austria  can  see  no  good  end  attained  by 
the  great  invention  of  1440.  The  few 
journals  which  are  published  within  the 
monarchy,  seem  intended  as  so  many  laza¬ 
rettos,  where  all  foreign  ideas  are  obliged 
to  perform  quarantine,  and  be  purged  of 
their  coniagirms  influences,  before  they  be 
permitted  to  pass  freely  along  with  the  eve¬ 
ry-day  intelligence  of  the  all-engrossing 
theatres  and  saloons.  Hence  it  naturally 
arises  that  the  foreign  policy  of  other  na¬ 
tions  takes  as  little  account  of  Austrian 
journals  as  of  .so  many  court  calendars,  so 
many  play-bills. 

But  to  return  to  Germany.  Before  start¬ 
ing  a  journal,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  ne¬ 
cessary  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  govern- 
•nent, — which  is,  of  course,  granted,  with¬ 
held,  or  conferred  conditionally,  according 
to  the  known  politics  of  the  applicant.  As 
this  license,  which  is  now  but  very  rarely 
rranted,  is  in  general  conferred  condilion- 
dly,  and  is  revokable  at  pleasure,  all  idea 
of  newspaper  property,  or  vested  rights. 
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except  in  the  case  of  certain  journals  based  bility  for  that  which  the  government  must 
on  old  royal  charters,  is  altogether  exclud-  be  considered  to  have  indirectly  sanctioned, 
ed.  Even  the  most  extreme  servility,  though  by  the  imprimatur  of  its  servant,  continues 
it  may  furnish  a  claim,  cannot  create  a  right,  to  the  last.  We  now  come  to  the  next 
to  sufferance.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  jour-  step — the  sale  of  the  journal.  All  subscri- 
nals  exist,  for  the  most  part,  but  at  the  hers  residing  beyond  the  immediate  place 
pleasure  of  the  governnjent,  and  can  be,  in  of  publication  must  of  course  receive  their 
general,  momentarily  suppressed,  without  copies  through  the  post-office ;  and  as  the 
any  further  explanation  on  the  subject  than  :  newspapers  do  not  pass,  as  in  England,  free 
the  simple  expression  of  royal  volition,  as  !  of  postage,  an  arrangement  is  always  enter- 
conveyed  in  a  cabinet  order.  Sic  volo,  sic  !  ed  into,  securing  to  the  government  a  cer- 
jubco,  and  with  that  an  end.  Prussia  has  }  tain  per  centage  on  each  copy  so  transmit- 
certainly,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  30th  |  ted,  coupled  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  June,  1843,  introduced  certain  formal!- !  of  postage  to  the  subscriber.  The  post¬ 
ties  of  trial  previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  |  office  publishes  an  annual  list  of  the  papers 
the  license;  but  these,  though  valuable,  as  j  which  it  is permitte<l  to  forward,  with  their 
marking  a  spirit  of  concession,  are  much  |  respective  prices;  and  as  the  principle  of 
too  easily  abrogated  on  occasion,  to  be  of  -  the  sliding  scale  is  here  brought  into  play, 
any  considerable  importance.  according  to  the  politics  of  the  journal,  it 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  license  obtained,  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  the  sale  of 
and  proceed  to  describe  the  control  which  the  paper  is  hereby  completely  thrown  into 
the  government  still  continues  to  exercise  the  hands  of  the  government.  It  would  be, 
over  the  journal,  independently  of  the  de-  therefore,  manifestly  absurd  to  deny  that  the 
spotic  power  of  suppressing  it  at  an  instant,  press  must  be  altogether  regarded  as  a  go- 
In  truth,  we  can  only  explain  the  rare  ex-  vernmenl  monopoly. 

ercise  of  this  ultima  ratio,  by  supposing  We  now  come  to  particularize  the  poli- 
some  analogy  to  exist  between  the  feelings  tics  of  the  leading  journals,  commencing 
of  German  dynasties  towards  literary  mar-  with  the  *  Augsburg  Gazette,’  which,  as  far 
tyrs,  and  those  of  the  famous  Mahomet  IV.  las  regards  ciiculation,  editorial  tact,  and 
towards  the  sacred  and  inviolable  character  j  the  talents  and  position  of  its  correspond- 
of  an  obnoxious  mufti.  Of  too  nice  a  con-  ents,  is,  perhaps,  next  to  the  ‘  Times,’  the 
science  to  have  recourse  to  beheading  in  ;  foremost  paper  in  Europe.  It  was  first 
such  cases,  that  pious  potentate  only  brayed  !  started  in  the  year  1798,  at  Tubingen,  by 
his  muftis  in  a  mortar.  In  like  manner,  Uhe  father  of  the  present  Baron  de  Cotta, 
many  of  the  measures  of  the  German  gov-  of  publishing  notoriety,  under  the  some- 
ernments  for  the  preclusion  of  too  frequent  what  comprehensive  title  of  ‘  Neueste 
literary  executions,  evince  the  most  scru-  Weltkunde,’  or  ‘The  Latest  Information 
pulous  regard  for  a  reconciliation  of  popu-  from  all  parts  of  the  Universe.’  The  pro- 
lar  prejudices  with  the  actual  exigencies  of  prietor  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  de- 
the  administration.  sirous  of  securing  the  services  of  the  poet 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  matter  of  Schiller  for  his  embryo  undertaking,  and 
each  line  and  sheet  must  be  submitted  be-  pressed  the  p«>et  to  accept  the  editorship, 
fore  publication  to  the  censor — an  officer.  The  latter,  however,  either  from  a  distrust 
and  generally  a  creature  of  the  government,  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  speculation. 
This  official  purges  the  matter  to  the  ex-  or  a  strong  feeling  of  his  own  inaptitude  for 
tent  of  his  timidity,  whereupon  it  must,  in  political  controversy,  resolutely  declined  the 
special  cases,  be  further  submitted  for  ap-  j  baron’s  flattering  proposals,  and  concluded 
proval  to  the  president  or  lord-lieutenant  of  |  the  letter  containing  his  final  rejection  of 
the  province.  From  the  decisions  of  both  'the  office  of  editor  with  these  words  :  ‘  You 
these  government  officers  the  writer  may  (Cotta)  expose  yourself  to  the  extremely 
appeal ;  but  even  in  the  event  of  success,  probable  loss  of  several  thousand  florins,  I 
no  end  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  endanger  my  health,  life,  and  literary  repu- 
attained,  as  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  ap-  tation.’  Cotta,  however,  who  probably 
peal  is  in  general  sufficient  to  strip  the  based  his  calculations  on  other  numbers  and 
ephemeral  matter  of  all  interest.  It  might  figures,  than  those  over  which  the  poet  exer- 
be  supposed  that  after  such  an  ordeal  all  cised  so  complete  a  mastery,  did  not  allow 
the  responsibility  would  be  removed  from  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  original 
the  shoulders  of  the  writer.  Such  is,  how-  design;  and  the  ‘Weltkunde’  appeared 
ever,  not  the  case.  The  writer’s  responsi-  shortly  afterwards,  under  the  editorship  of 
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Ludwig  Posselt,  a  person  of  no  mean  his¬ 
torical  information.  The  journal  was  at 
first  published  on  a  half  quarto  sheet,  and 
appeared  but  twice  a  week.  A  year  had, 
however,  hardly  elapsed,  before  the  title 
‘Weltkunde’  was  abandoned  for  its  present 
heading,  and  Ludwig  Posselt  was  succeeded 
in  the  editorship  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  lluber,  whose  literary  reputation  rested 
on  several  translations  of  English  and 
French  works.  lluber  died  in  1805,  and 
‘  The  Gazette’  was  thereupon  entrusted  to 
Charles  Stegeman,  who  had  till  then  acted 
as  sub-editor  ;  and  contemporaneously  with 
this  change  considerable  improvements  and 
enlargements  were  introduced  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments.  To  the  extraordinary  tact, 
sound  judgment,  and  high  administrative 
abilities  of  this  latter  person,  who  continu¬ 
ed  to  edit  the  ‘Gazette’  up  to  the  moment  j 
of  his  death — a  period  of  thirty  years — j 
the  journal  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  high  | 
European  reputation  and  vast  circulation.  1 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  skilful  pilot,  the’ 
‘Gazette’  was  steered  clear  of  the  many* 
rocks  and  shallow's,  and  outrode  the  tern- 1 
pests  which  broke  over  the  political  face  of 
Germany.  It  was  he  who  gave  stability  to| 
the  undertaking,  and  clearly  marked  out 
the  course  which  the  journal  has  since  then 
pursued  with  such  distinguished  success. 
This  ‘Gazette,’  like  most  of  its  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  limited  itself  at  first  to 
mere  extracts  from  foreign  papers,  or  a  dry 
record  of  such  events  as  came  w  ithin  its 
notice. 

The  reader  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
remarked  that  each  of  the  journals,  named 
in  the  heading  of  this  article,  makes  a  pro¬ 
minent  display  of  the  word  ‘  universal ;’ 
and  this  desire  to  preserve  a  cosmopolitan 
character  is  one  of  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  German  press,  as  compared 
with  that  of  England  or  France.  Leading 
articles  are  rare,  and  though  becoming 
somewhat  less  so  of  late,  are  altogether  a 
modern  innovation.  A  German  editor 
rarely  intrudes  his  private  opinions  on  his 
readers;  and  his  political  feelings  and  sym¬ 
pathies  are  only  to  be  recognised  in  the 
matter  he  extracts  from  foreign  journals,  or 
the  tone  w'hich  he  permits  his  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  to  assume.  Taken  in  contiex- 
ion  with  this  fact,  it  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  the  term  ‘  tmiversaF  is  meant,  in 
most  instances,  to  convey  not  alone  a  de¬ 
sire  of  being  universally  read,  or  universally 
communicative,  but  to  insinuate  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  being  universally  impartial. 


In  this  latter  respect  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  ‘  Augsburg  Gazette’  has 
always  exhibited  an  apparent  wish  to  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  its  heading,  as  far  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  at  all  permit.  In  its 
columns  we  find  the  most  opposite  and  ex¬ 
treme  parties  represented  from  time  to 
time;  and  the  internal  mechanism  of  the 
journal  admits  of  an  advocacy  of  any  set  of 
political  opinions  w'ithout  compromising  the 
general  character  of  the  journal.  The 
events  passing  in  each  country  are  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  respective  foreign  journals,  and 
presented  to  the  reader  in  the  shape  of  short 
notices,  and,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
without  note  or  comment.  These  glean¬ 
ings  are  made  in  a  purely  historical  spirit, 
and  the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  re¬ 
flections  from  the  events  recorded.  Then 
follow  the  letters  of  the  correspondents  from 
the  different  capitals ;  and  it  is  in  the  se¬ 
lection  and  maintenance  of  well-informed 
and  intelligent  correspondents  that  the  real 
!  rivalry  amongst  the  journals  comes  into 
play.  It  is  here  that  the  vast  resources 
1  and  high  literary  connexions  of  the  great 
;  publisher.  Cotta,  are  made  subservient  to 
j  the  interests  of  the  Gazette;  and  in  point 
I  of  early  and  correct  information,  especially 
in  matters  not  directly  affecting  questions 
of  domestic  policy,  this  journal  has  long 
stood  pre-etninent,  if  not  alone,  amongst  its 
European  compeers.  There  seems  also  to 
be  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  jrreat- 
er  number  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe  to 
j  wink  at  certain  breaches  of  official  secrecy, 
which,  in  other  journals,  would  be  punished 
as  the  highest  indiscretions.  Official  docu- 
I  ments  find  their  way  into  the  columns  of 
I  this  gazette,  perhaps  without  the  sanction, 
but  certainly  without  any  apparent  murmur 
I  on  the  part  of  the  cabinets  from  w’hich  they 
i  emanate. 


I  In  return  for  this  indulgence,  the  wide 
j  circulation  of  the  Gazette  is  frequently 
I  taken  advantage  of  by  the  respective  gov- 
!  ernments,  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  their 
'  subjects,  and  sound  the  state  of  public  feel- 


'  ing  in  reference  to  projected  measures. 


This  influence,  however,  w’ould  necessarily 


defeat  its  own  end,  were  it  not  extren)ely 


subtle,  and  so  indirect  as  to  escape  general 
observation.  For  this  reason,  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  any  government  view  must  be  made 
to  appear  as  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
perfectly  disinterested  individuals.  Thus 
we  need  never  look  for  approval  of  Aus¬ 
trian  policy  from  a  correspondent  writiii  g 
from  Vienna ;  but  in  the  letters  from  Lon  - 
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don  or  Paris  we  generally  find  some  indi-  er  these  periodical  fits  of  ill-humor  have 
rect  evidences  of  the  soundness  of  the  po-  their  origin  in  private  or  political  causes,  it 
litical  maxims  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  is  wholly  impossible  to  say.  During  such 
Instances  of  this  wily  conduct  occur  in  paroxysms,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the 
almost  every  number,  but  the  juggle  is  al-  frightful  losses  the  Russian  arms  sustain  : 
ways  so  gracefully,  and  at  times  so  bril-  whole  divisions  of  the  emperor’s  army  fall 
liantly  executed,  that  even  detection  is  not  beneath  the  united  efforts  of  Schamyl,  the 
unaccompanied  by  a  certain  feeling  of  ad-  youthful  hero  of  Circassia,  and  of  the  cor- 
miration  at  the  adroitness  of  the  feat.  Man-  respondent  from  the  Russian  frontier,  of 
dus  vult  decipi,  and  it  is  only  when  a  decep-  the  ‘  Augsburg  Gazette.’ 
tion  is  clumsily  performed,  that  we  take  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to 
offence  at  the  insult  thus  offered  to  our  particularize  the  various  correspondents 
acuteness.  from  the  different  European  capitals,  fur- 

The  ‘  Augsburg  Gazette’  has  been  from  ther  than  hy  observing  that  a  numerous 
time  to  time  more  or  less  employed  by  every  staff  is  continually  maintained  to  report  on 
continental  government,  not  even  excepting  all  events  of  any  general  interest,  as  well  in 
France,  in  various  controversies  respecting  the  literary  and  scientific  as  in  the  political 
matters  of  internal  and  external  policy,  world.  In  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
Like  the  white  elephant  of  the  eastern  find  a  name  of  any  note  in  the  German 
princes,  its  acquisition  as  an  auxiliary  has!  world  of  letters  that  is  not,  or  has  not  been, 
been  the  subject  of  many  a  diplomatic  con-  a  regular  or  occasional  contributor.  Heine, 
test;  but  its  support  of  the  interests  and  Gutskow,  Laube,  Freiligrath,  Dingelsledt, 
principles  of  Austria — and,  indeed,  of  the  Lenau,  &c.,  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  bril- 
pure  monarchical  principle  in  general — is  jliant  constellation  whose  wit  and  genius 
much  more  marked  than  its  devotion  to  I  sparkle  in  these  columns.  Amongst  the 
any  other  continental  power.  As  a  reward  articles  of  greatest  intere.st  to  the  English 
for  this  uncompromising  fidelity  to  Austrian  I  reader  are  those  dated  from  London  and 
interests,  and  with  a  view  to  reap  the  full  |  Paris.  The  effusions  of  a  correspondent, 
benefit  of  so  powerful  an  advocacy,  the  j  who  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  editor,  a 
journal  is  permitted  to  circulate  freely  j  Tory  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
through  the  imperial  states.  This  privilege  {  are  deserving  of  the  most  particular  atten- 
is  shared  by  no  one  of  its  contemporaries,  { tion,  as  being  in  general  replete  w  ith  unique 
and  the  publicity  thus  exclusively  secured  sentiments  of  very  ambiguous  loyalty,  (jne 
to  its  sentinients,  and  to  its  advertisements,  of  the  recent  communications  of  this  gifted 
is  productive  of  a  vast  amount,  not  only  of  individual  described  the  smouldering  indig- 
moral  influence,  but  also  of  pecuniary  profit.  |  nation  of  the  British  aristocracy  against  the 
The  sacrifice  of  principle,  involved  in  the  ;  Queen,  on  her  refusing  to  receive  the  Duke 
admission  of  this  Gazette,  must  be  regarded  ;  of  Bourdeaux  during  his  recent  visit, 
as  a  singular  concession,  on  the  part  of  i  .4mongst  the  P.aris  correspondents,  the  poet 
Austria,  to  the  influence  of  the  press.  Iti  Heine  is  generally  the  most  amusing,  from 
has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  is,  indeed,  j  the  inveteracy  of  his  dislike  to  Pngland  and 
a  commonly  received  opinion  in  Northern  every  thing  English.  Itideed  the  Etifflish 
Germany,  that  a  special  edition  is  prepared  reader  will  find  a  better  resume  of  the  affairs 
for  Austrian  subscribers;  this  myth  would  of  the  world  in  general  in  this  Gazette,  than 
seem,  however,  not  to  rest  on  any  better  in  any  other  journal  with  which  we  are 
foundation  than  on  the  fact,  that  some  of  acquainted  ;  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  most 
the  extraordinary  supplements  which  ac-  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  the  English 
company  the  journal  may  be  occasionally  press  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  admirable 
withheld  or  modified,  when  containing  iHiit-  articles  that  daily  appear  in  its  columns, 
ter  too  grating  to  the  sensibilities  of  its  though  it  were  for  no  better  reason  than  to 
Austrian  readers.  Even  this  charge  has  become  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of 
not  been  fully  substantiated.  Next  to  A  us-  an  organ  which  confessedly  exerts  so  con- 
tria,  Russia  seetns  to  exert  the  most  deci-  siderable  an  influence  on  the  political  feel- 
ded  influence  on  the  Gazette.  It  is,  how-  ings  of  the  entire  German  nation.  The 
ever,  altogether  impossible  to  fathom  its  Gazette  i.s  published  daily,  on  a  small  quarto 
relations  to  the  Russian  cabinet,  inasmuch  sheet,  with  one  or  more  supplements,  and 
as  we  occasionally  observe  a  very  marked  costs,  exclusive  of  postage,  but  twenty-one 
hostility  to  Russian  view’s  and  Russian  in-  shillings  annually.  The  rate  of  pecuniary 
terests  manifested  in  its  columns.  Wheth-  remuneration  to  contributors  is  liberal;  and 
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most  of  the  correspondents  have  a  fixed  I  people,  wliich  could  find  no  vent  in  the 
annual  salary.  Well  qualified  persons  are  !j<»urnals  published  under  the  Hanoverian 
frequently  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  prtv  |  censorship,  exploded  in  the  columns  of  the 
prietor,  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  in  j*  Leipsic  Gazette;'  and  the  fearlessness 
distant  countries,  as  often  as  matters  (as  1  with  which  the  shallow  reas('nings  of  court 
recently  in  the  East,  Greece,  and  Spain)  i scribes  were  here  exposed,  is  sufficient  to 
approach  a  crisis,  and  begin  to  command  {explain  the  feverish  impatience  with  which 


the  attention  of  the  historian  or  general 
politician.  Owing  to  a  recent  enforcement 
of  more  stringent  censorial  restrictions,  the 
Gazette  has,  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
suffered  a  considerable  diminution  of  its 
circulation,  which  averages  from  12,000  to 
14,000  copies. 

Having  presented  the  reader,  in  the 
above  imperfect  sketch,  with  a  shadowy 
outline  of  the  politics  and  position  of  the 
“  Augsburg  Universal  Gazette,”  we  now 
come  to  speak  of  its  modern  rival — a  jour¬ 
nal  which  was  professedly  instituted  as  a 
counter|)oise  to  its  influence,  and  one  which, 
based  on  the  Protestant  sympathies  of 
Northern  Germany,  ventured  on  a  much! 
less  scrupulous  observance  of  political  neu-  j 
trality.  The  ”  Leipsic  Universal  Gazette,”  ' 
which  has  recently  assumed  the  title  of 
”  German  Universal  Gazette,”  to  evade  its 
interdiction  in  Prussia,  w'as  first  com¬ 
menced  in  the  year  IK12,  by  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  |)ublisher,  F.  A.  Brock  bans,  of  Leipsic.  i 
The  language  of  this  journal  assumed,  from 
the  very  outset,  a  decidedly  liberal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  tone  ;  and,  thoujh  published  in 
Saxony,  it  seems  to  have  cast  its  eye  from  ; 
the  first  on  Prussia  as  its  principal  mart.  1 

Under  the  shield  of  the  recently  acquired 
Saxon  constitution,  and  a  comparatively 
lenient  censorship,  this  journal  soon  attain¬ 
ed  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  not  only  in 
Prussia,  but  amongst  all  the  minor  consti¬ 
tutional  states  of  Germany.  Having  no¬ 
thing  to  hope  from  .Austria,  from  which  it  | 
W’as  excluded  as  well  by  prescription  as  by  j 
the  liberal  principles  it  advocated,  it  sing- ' 
led  out  that  state  and  its  super-conservative  | 
government  as  the  subject  of  its  severest  j 
castigations ;  and  it  appears,  indeed,  to  j 
have  gone  in  its  assaults  on  the  policy  of 
that  monarchy  to  the  full  length  of  censtv 
rial  toleration.  From  Austria,  it  turned  to 
the  kindred  kingdom  of  Bavaria;  and  on 
its  interdiction  in  that  kingdom  also,  con¬ 
centrated  all  its  energies  on  opposing  the 
new  regime  in  Hanover.  The  abrogation 
of  the  constitution  by  King  Ernest,  and  the 
strong  feelings  excited  by  this  arbitrary  act 
of  sovereignty,  supplied  the  ‘  Leipsic  Ga¬ 
zette'  with  subject  for  the  severest  cont- 
ment.  The  indignation  of  the  Hanoverian 


the  arrival  of  each  number  was  expected, 
and  the  result  was  its  speedy  interdiction. 
Austria,  Bavaria  and  Hanover  were  now- 
lost;  and  the  falling  off  of  so  many  sub¬ 
scribers  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  paper.  The  proprietor  saw 
himself,  how'ever,  in  part  indemtiified  by 
the  increased  circulation  throughout  the 
few  remaining  states,  and  more  especially 
in  Prussia.  In  this  latter  kingdont  the  re¬ 
ligious  feuds  between  the  Archbishops  of 
Posen  and  Cologne  and  the  government  had 
bri.ken  out,  and  the  ‘  Leipsic  Gazette'  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant 
cause  and  in  aid  of  the  government,  which 
felt  itself  siirely  embarrassed,  from  the  w  ant 
I  of  any  organ,  in  which  it  might  combat  the 
j  strong  Catholic  tendencies  of  its  Rhenish 
;  and  Silesian  subjects,  withtmt  being  respon- 
Isibleforlhe  sentiments  thus  put  forward. 
■Now-,  probably,  for  the  first  tinte,  did  the 
Prussian  government  feel  the  positive  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  censorship,  as  making  the 
government  responsible  for  every  opinion 
broached  in  the  journals  published  under 
its  control.  In  this  en)bcirrassment  it  glad¬ 
ly  availed  itself  of  the  services  of  so  able 
and  |>opular  an  ally  as  the  ‘  Leipsic  Gazette,' 
which,  without  any  sjirrender  of  principle, 
now  gained  for  itself  the  full  countenance 
and  support  of  the  Berlin  cabinet.  In  the 
years  I8JI8,  1H39,  ami  1840,  this  paper  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  |)opularity  amongst 
the  liberals  and  Prtitestants  in  Germany. 
The  contact  with  court  fav('r  had,  however, 
gradually  undermined  the  iiidepetidence  of 
its  principles.  It  began  to  waver,  and  in 
the  h<'pe  of  regaining  admittance  to  Han 
over  and  Bavaria,  it  gave  insertion  to  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  highly  equivocal  nature.  For¬ 
getting  that  it  had  from  the  outset  acted  as 
a  partisan,  it  now  sought  to  assume  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  neutral.  The  attempt  proved 
abortive.  A  strong  and  growing  disgust  at 
this  tergiversation  sprang  up  ;  and  the 
cautious  language  which  the  journal  now 
held  seemed  doubly  tame  and  mawkish, 
compared  with  the  bold  sentiments  put 
forth  by  the  the  ‘  Rhenish  Gazette,'  which, 
from  its  foundation  in  1840,  down  to  its 
suppression  in  1843,  was  gradually  sup¬ 
planting  the  ‘  Leipsic  Gazette.'  In  a  blind 
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effort  to  recover  the  ground  he  liad  lost, 
Brockhaus  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the 
tool  of  Prussian  ministerial  intrigues.  The 
indiscreet  publication  of  certain  official 
secrets  respecting  the  projected  Divorce 
Bdl,  and  the  insertion  of  Ilerwegh’s  offen¬ 
sive  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  afforded 
the  Berlin  cabinet  but  too  plausible  pretexts 
for  interdicting  the  circulation  of  a  journal 
of  whose  advocacy  it  stood  no  longer  in 
need.  On  the  28th  December,  1842,  the 
bolt  was  shot,  and  the  *  Leipsic  Gazette’ 
fell  w  ithout  even  the  halo  of  martyrdom. 

During  the  period  of  its  success,  this  Ga¬ 
zette  was  conducted  with  very  considerable 
ability,  and  was  the  first  German  journal 
which  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  the 
debates  of  the  English  parliament  and  the 
French  chambers,  besides  reporting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  constitutional  chambers  of 
Germany  at  considerable  length.  And 
though  thespiritof commercial  rivalry  which, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  awakened  an 
extreme  jealousy  of  England  throughout  the 
manufacturing  states  of  Germany,  strongly 
tinged  its  general  complexion,  still  its  anti- 
English  tendency  never  degenerated  into  a 
rabid  mania,  or  vapid  declamation,  a  charge 
to  which,  we  regret  to  say,  some  of  its  col¬ 
leagues  are  highly  amendable.  But  perhaps 
one  of  its  most  valuable  characteristics  was 
its  consistent  opposition  to  the  aggrandising 
policy  of  Russia ;  and  its  correspondents  in 
the  East  were  generally  both  intelligent  and 
well  informed.  This  paper  had  the  further 
merit  of  having  infused  a  degree  of  life  and 
vigor  into  the  whole  body  of  the  German 
press  by  the  rivalry  it  awakened ;  and  thus 
spurring  on  the  ‘  Augsburg  Gazette  ’  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  full  development  of  its  vast  re¬ 
sources.  Up  to  the  period  of  its  exclusion 
from  Prussia,  its  many  editors,  who  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  were  mere 
ciphers;  their  influence  extending  little  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  internal  arrangements  :  in 
order,  however,  to  effect  its  readmission,  it 
was  found  advisable  to  select  an  editor, 
whose  name  might  serve  in  a  measure  as  a 
guaranty  for  its  future  good  behavior,  and 
with  this  view  the  editorship  was  entrusted 
to  Professor  Bulau,  of  the  Leipsic  university, 
who  had  till  then  acted  as  government  cen¬ 
sor.  This  selection  was  attended  with  the 
desired  success,  but  has  of  course  proved 
fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  ‘  Gazette  ’  as  an 
opposition  journal,  notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
fessedly  high  literary  station  and  politcal  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  learned  professor.  The  cir¬ 


culation  has  declined  from  between  2000 
and  BOOO  to  probably  about  000. 

The  above  historical  sketch  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  ‘  Leipsic  Universal  Gazette  ’ 
will,  wethink,  best  serve  to  show  the  position 
of  the  German  press  in  general.  Without 
meaning  to  justify  the  manifest  improvidence 
of  the  proprietor,  we  cannot  avoid  sympa¬ 
thizing  to  a  certain  extent  with  him  in  the 
reverses  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  by  a 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  the  nature  of 
that  self-like  tenure  by  virtue  of  which  he 
held  his  literary  fief.  No  journal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ‘  Augsburg  Gazette,’  dares 
acquire  a  large  share  of  influence,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  latter  does  not  rest  so  much 
on  the  oppositional  aroma  given  to  its  arti¬ 
cles,  as  on  the  authentic  and  .semi-official 
character  of  its  communications.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  half  a  century  h;«s  established 
the  genuineness  of  the  sources  from  w  hence 
it  derives  its  information,  and  has  manifes¬ 
ted  that  it  is  not,  as  was  not  unfrequentiy 
the  case  of  its  Leipsic  rival,  compelled  to 
call  upon  its  correspondents,  in  the  language 
of  Sheridan,  ‘to  reverse  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  and  draw  on  their  memo¬ 
ries  for  their  wit,  and  on  their  imaginations 
for  their  facts.’  The  silence  of  such  a  jour¬ 
nal  is  frequently  much  more  eloquent  than 
the  fullest  effusions  of  its  contemporaries. 
When  the  ‘  Leipsic  Gazette’  was  in  pos.scs- 
sion  of  c.xcliisive  information,  as  was  some¬ 
times  the  case,  the  verification  of  its  proph¬ 
ecies  was  attributc<l  to  chance,  and  no  soon¬ 
er  was  a  well-informed  corres[)<mdeni  won, 
than  the  respective  governments  took  mea¬ 
sures  to  stop  up  the  source,  or  threatened  in¬ 
terdiction  in  the  event  of  advantage  being 
further  taken  of  the  indiscretion  of  its  offi¬ 
cer,  of  one  not  authorized  to  be  indiscreet. 
The  was  and  is  the  case  not  alone  with  the 
‘  Leipsic  Gazette,’  but  with  all  journals  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany,  and  must  continue  so, 
as  long  as  the  authority  of  public  opinion  is 
altogether  denied  on  principle.  In  truth, 
the  power  of  the  German  press,  as  regards 
the  liberal  cause,  lies  solely  in  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  journals.  Although  the  government 
control  be  as  perfect  in  its  organization  as 
human  ingenuity  could  well  devise,  still  each 
of  the  thousand  journals  daily  published, 
contributes  its  mite  towards  an  expression  of 
popular  feeling,  of  the  popular  will ;  and 
these  contributions,  however  minute,  do, 
when  taken  collectively,  exert  a  power, 
which  at  times  succeeds  in  procuring  the 
recognition  of  its  authority.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  every  petty  town  publishes  one 
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or  several  papers  daily,  and  that,  from  the! 
absence  of  centralization,  equal  attention  is 
paid  to  the  provincial  journals,  and  to  those 
emanating  from  capitals,  we  shall  understand 
how  this  constant  oozing  out  of  popular  sen¬ 
timents  is  daily  undermining  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  absolute  monarchy.  As  instan¬ 
ces  of  this  accumulating  power,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  postponement,  perhaps  total 
abandonment,  by  Prussia,  of  such  pet  mea¬ 
sures  as  the  New  Divorce  Bill,  the  Jews’ 
Bill,  and  others.  We  are  thus  in  some  de¬ 
gree  consoled  by  the  prospects  which  the 
collective  exertions  of  the  press  hold  out,  for 
the  impotency  of  its  individual  menibers. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  speak  of  the 
‘  Prussian  Universal  Gazette,*  and  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  of  the  Prussian  press  gene¬ 
rally.  This  Gazette  has  undergone  a 
greater  number  of  metamorphoses,  since 
its  commencement  in  1819,  than  perhaps 
any  journal  in  existence ;  it  is  in  this  re¬ 
spect  highly  symbolical  of  the  oscillating 
principles  on  which  Prussian  press-legisla¬ 
tion  is  based.  The  ‘Prussian  Universal 
Gazette’  was  commenced  in  1819  (a  year 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  press,  as  in  it  the  first  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  were  adopted  by  the  Diet  at  Carls¬ 
bad),  and  was  professedly  instituted  to  elu¬ 
cidate,  rather  than  discuss,  the  domestic 
policy  of  Prussia.  The  first  editor  and 
proprietor  was  C.  Ileyen,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Clauren,  w’as  the  author  of  several 
works  of  fiction,  which  from  the  meretri¬ 
cious  and  voluptuous  style  of  their  composi¬ 
tion,  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  certain  kind 
of  popularity.  After  the  lapse  of  about  six 
years,  the  go\ eminent  purchased  the  jour¬ 
nal,  which  then  bore  the  title  of  ‘  Prussian 
State  Gazette,’  and  look  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  into  its  own  hands.  With  every  ' 
new  phase  of  Prussian  political  life  a  new 
editor  w’as  appointed ;  and  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  paper  would  have  been  long 
since  discontinued,  as  merely  embarrassing 
its  patron,  if  any  plausible  pretext  for  its 
discontinuance  could  have  been  discovered. 
Within  the  last  tw’elve  months  the  first  in¬ 
troductory  steps  to  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  concern  have  been  taken,  by  the  instal¬ 
ment  of  several  quondam  liberals  in  the 
editorship.  Ostensibly  with  a  view  to  give 
more  scope  for  the  expression  of  popular 
sentiments,  the  government  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  the  editors,  and  therefore 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  all  future 
communications  not  distinctly  stated  to  be 
official ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  decla¬ 


ration,  the  title  ‘State  Gazette’  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  present  heading  substituted. 

It  is  by  no  ir.eans  difficult  to  foresee  what 
the  next  change  will  be,  the  more  especial¬ 
ly  as  a  recent  edict  compels  all  editors  to 
insert  without  note  or  comment  in  their 
several  journals,  all  such  government  com¬ 
munications  as  they  may  receive  from  lime 
to  time. 

Since  its  most  recent  metamorphosis  this 
journal  has  assumed  a  truly  anomalous  po¬ 
sition,  and  seems  to  have  lost  materially  in 
every  point.  Its  professions  of  liberality, 
and  its  repudiation  of  the  idea  of  minis¬ 
terial  control,  can  hardly  hope  for  credence 
as  long  as  the  editors  receive  their  salaries 
from  the  state.  Its  readers  can  see  no¬ 
thing  in  it  beyond  its  former  seif  turned  in¬ 
side  out.  The  pertinacity  with  which  it 
avoids  all  subjects  of  general  controversy, 
and  the  clumsiness  of  its  advocacy,  render 
it  difficult  to  say  whether  it  compromises 
the  government  more  by  its  silence  or  its 
loquacity.  A  particular  incident  has  also 
much  tended  to  bring  the  ‘Gazette’  into 
general  discredit.  Certain  averments  had 
been  made  in  the  opposition  journals  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  king  to  revive  the  old 
order  of  the  Swan.  On  the  20lh  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1843,  the  ‘  Gazette’  took  upon  it¬ 
self  to  declare  ‘  that  it  could  state  on 
the  best  authority,  that  all  the  statements 
of  other  journals  respecting  this  subject 
were  idle  and  wholly  unfounded;’  and  a 
few  months  had  hardly  elapsed  when  the 
royal  mandate  for  the  revival  of  the  order 
appeared.  The  decay  of  this  paper  is  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
in  its  former  shape  it  was  always  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  truth  and  impartiality  of  its 
communications.  W’hilst  avoiding  all  top¬ 
ics  that  might  embarrass  the  government, 
as,  for  instance,  the  constitution  question 
in  Hanover,  its  foreign  correspondences 
w'ere  full  of  information  and  free  from  par¬ 
tisanship.  The  spirit  of  fairness  and  integ¬ 
rity,  which  marked  its  reports  from  the 
seat  of  war  in  Poland,  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  gained  for  it  universal  respect  and  ap¬ 
plause.  But  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  its 
fallen  condition  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
circulation  secured  by  the  insertion  of  offi¬ 
cial  articles,  a  considerable  subvention  from 
the  government  is  necessary  to  cover  its 
expenses;  whereas,  under  judicious  man¬ 
agement,  and  in  a  less  false  position,  its  re¬ 
lation  with  the  Prussian  government  could 
not  but  ensure  it  a  vast  surplus  revenue. 
Its  circulation  has  declined  from  between 
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four  and  five  thousand  to  probably  about 
the  half. 

We  cannot  at  present  afford  more  than  a 
rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  German  press.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  pronouncing  the  ‘Cologne  Gazette’ 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  It  is  published, 
like  the  ‘  Prussian  Gazette,’  in  large  fulio, 
and,  in  addition  to  clever  leading  articles, 
is  in  possession  of  some  lively  and  good 
correspondents.  Its  politics  arc  thoronglily 
liberal,  and  its  religit>us  complexion  Cath¬ 
olic.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  it  has  lat¬ 
terly  exhibited  a  leaning  towards  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  high  protective  duties.  Its  ‘  feuil- 
leton’  generally  contains  articles  of  literary 
merit.  Next  to  it  we  must  make  honora¬ 
ble  mention  of  the  kindred  journals,  the 
‘  Aix-la-Chapelle  Gazette’  and  ‘  New  Ham¬ 
burg  Correspondent.’  The  ‘  Frankfort 
Journal,’  one  of  the  t)ldest  in  Germany,  if 
not  in  Europe,  enjoys  a  large  circulation, 
and  is  in  great  favor  amongst  bankers  and 
capitalists,  on  account  of  its  money  arti¬ 
cles  ;  its  politics  are  of  the  description  that 
suit  a  paper  published  in  the  city  where  the 
sittings  of  the  Diet  are  held.  It  is  not  to 
be  confi'unded  with  ‘  Le  Journal  de  Frank¬ 
fort,’  likewise  published  there,  in  the 
French  language,  and  decidedly  in  the 
Russian  interest.  It  is  curious  enough, 
that  neither  in  Germatiy  nor  iti  France  do 
we  meet  with  weekly  journals;  this  latter 
is  a  class  which  appears  peculiar  to  Eng¬ 
land,  In  conclusion,  we  must  remark  that 
there  is  much  latent  vigor,  much  patriotic 
energy  and  fire,  concealed  beneath  the  cold 
surface  imparted  to  the  German  press  by 
the  overwhelming,  weight  of  the  censorship; 
and  that  it  is  our  firmest  conviction,  that 
should  the  press  succeed  in  emancipating 
itself  from  its  present  bonds,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  high  tone  of  patriotic  feeling 
produced  by  free  and  manly  discussion,  will 
prove  a  far  better  safeguard  against  foreign 
aggression  than  the  present  costly  system 
of  military  parade. 


The  IsTF.r.i.ECTu al  Character  of.  the  Es¬ 
quimaux. — The  data  upon  which  Vitruvius, 
Lord  Karnes,  Prichard,  and  Herder  have  display¬ 
ed  considerable  learning  and  ingenious  reasoning, 
Dr.  King  pronounces  t<»  be  wholly  incorrect.  i>f 
the  general  disposition  of  the  £.Hquiniaux,  we  are 
informed,  all  who  have  visited  them  speak  in  the 
most  favorable  terms.  Their  intelligence,  com¬ 


pared  with  the  uncivilized  races  generallv,  is  de¬ 
scribed  ns  of  a  high  order,  as  evinced  in  their 
social  habits  among  themselves  and  with  foreign¬ 
ers,  in  the  marriage  ceremonies,  in  their  funcrul 
rites,  in  their  arts  and  manufactures,  and  their 
commercial  relations,  and  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  The  estimation  in  w'hich  women 
are  held  is  much  higher  than  is  usual  with  uncivi¬ 
lized  man,  and  young  couples  arc  frequently  seen 
rubbing  no.ses,  their  favorite  mark  of  affection, 
with  an  dir  of  tenderness.  The  Esquimaux  are 
polygamists,  but  they  rarely  have  more  than  two 
wives,  and  only  one  if  she  has  issue;  and  the 
women  have  the  same  privilege  as  to  the  number 
«>f  husbands.  At  Melville  Peninsula  and  Ke- 
gent’s  Inlet  cousins  arc  allowed  to  marry,  but  a 
man  must  not  wed  two  sisters,  while  at  Green¬ 
land  marriage  between  cousins  is  rare.  Two  in¬ 
stances  occurred  at  Igloolik  of  the  father  and  son 
being  married  to  sisters.  A  son-in-law  or  daiigh- 
ler-in-law  does  not  consider  father-in-law  or 
muther-in-law'  in  the  light  of  relations.  If  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  although  in  no  way  related,  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  family,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  brother  and  sister,  and  not  allowed  to 
marry.  When  there  are  no  children  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  reproach  to  both  parties. — Jithcntcum. 


The  Xamiiian  Marbles. — The  fruits  of  Mr. 
Fellows’  second  voyage,  have  mostly  reached  the 
British  Museum  in  safety,  only  some  half  score 
of  cases  out  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  being  still  on 
their  way.  As  yet  they  lie  about  in  considerable 
confusion  ;  but  en<»ugb  has  become  visible  to  sat¬ 
isfy  us  of  their  great  interest  as  remains  of  very 
ancient  art,  and  the  most  ancient  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  The  oldest  monuments  belong  to  the 
Greek  Lyciaii  period,  and  the  inscriptions  upon 
them,  especially  some,  which  arc  bilingual,  will 
probably  throw  such  u  light  upon  its  perjilexing 
characters  as  will  enable  us  to  translate  that  lan¬ 
guage.  The  connexion  between  Lycia  and  Per¬ 
sia  IS  perpetuated  in  the.  next  series  :  and  the  Ko- 
man  and  Christian  follow,  without  supplying  anv 
thing  very  remarkable.  To  the  already  famous 
Harpy  Stele,  or  J^qiiare  Pillar,  more  recently  dis¬ 
covered  or  left  portions  have,  wo  believe,  been 
added  ;  and  nearly  three  others,  named  from  their 
.symbols  “the  Lion,”  “  Chimwra,”  and  “the 
Winged  Chariot,”  arc  so  complete  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  both  wonder  and  delight.  In  the  second 
«  lass  the  Ionic  prevails — the  elder  resemble  great 
wooden  chests;  and  it  is  supposed  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  restore  the  most  curious, 
as  they  are  presumed  to  have  existed  before  their 
full,  according  to  some  fine  drawings  by  Mr. 
Scharf. — Lit.  (Jaz. 


IsTRiAN  Dwarf. — The  Venetian  journals  de¬ 
scribe  a  dw  arf  born  in  Istria,  and  now  21  years  of 
age.  He  is  2  feet  8  inches  high,  and  weighs  less 
than  24  lbs.  He  is  well  proportioned,  and  agree¬ 
able  in  foim  and  face,  with  a  fine  head  and  excel¬ 
lent  intellect,  being  master  of  several  languages 
besides  his  ow  n.  We  shall  probably  have  a  visit 
from  him. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  BABYLONIAN  PRINCESS.!  most  remarkable  work  that  lias  issued  from 

the  English  press  for  many  years. 

From  the  N.  w  Monthly  Magazine.  ^Ve  hope  iiobody  will  confoiiiid  Maria 

Memoirs  of  a  Babylonian  Princess,  {Maria  Theresa  Asmar  with  the  popular  ideal  of  a 
Theresa  Asmar,)  daughter  of  Emir  Ab~  Babylonian  princess.  She  is  not  a  creature 
dallah  Asmar;  written  by  herself,  and  i  made  out  of  shawl  draperies  and  pearl  ear- 
translated  into  English.  «  vols.  1  rings,  with  a  turban  of  gilt  lluss,  looking 

intensely  vacant,  as  if  she  were  longing 
The  autobiography  of  an  authentic  Ba- j  for  a  balancing-pole  and  tight  rope.  Our 
bylonian  princess,  born,  only  forty  years  j  princess  is  of  a  dilferent  mould  and  inspira- 
ago,  amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  now  j  tion  ;  and  although,  as  we  shall  show  pre- 
actually  living  in  London,  is  a  book  to  |  gently,  she  could  in  her  “palmy  days" 
make  a  sensation  in  all  circles.  When  we  dress  in  the  height  of  the  Eastern  fashion, 
originally  heard  of  it  we  had  some  grave  j  we  are  happy  to  say  that  she  has  a  soul  of 
misgivings  about  its  veracity.  We  thought :  more  seriousness  than  commonly  falls  to 
that  Babylonian  princesses  were  not  the  j  the  lot  of  the  lustrous  race  to  w  hich  she 
most  likely  people  in  the  world  to  w'rite  |  belongs.  The  intellect  of  the  princess  is 
their  own  lives;  that  they  would  rather  sit  I  of  a  high  order.  She  owes  something  of 
in  their  arabesque  chambers,  sipping  coffee  i  this  to  her  family,  who  all  seem  to  have 
and  smoking  nerghilahs;  and  that  what- [been  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ori- 
ever  elements  of  the  wonderful  or  the  pic- j  ental  character,  but  still  more  to  her  Chris- 
turesque  might  really  enter  into  their  e.x- ;  tianity.  The  Christian  religion  is  the 
periences,  they  w’ould  themselves  be  the!  school  in  w'hich  her  faculties  have  been 
last  to  think  them  cither  wonderful  or  pic- i  trained  up;  and  she  has  responded  nobly 
turesque.  In  fact,  w  e  did  not  believe  that  this  to  her  opportunities. 

class  of  modern  confessional  literature  hadj  The  family  of  the  princess  are  descended 
become  sufficiently  fashionable  in  the  East  ■  from  the  Brahmins,  and  many  hundred 
to  be  cultivated  by  the  daughter  of  an  emir  i  years  ago  embraced  Christianity  in  the 
of  w'ealth,  and  we  were,  accordingly,  as  in-  church  of  Travancore,  said  traditionally  to 
credulous  as  if  the  w'ork  had  pretended  tOj  have  been  planted  by  8t.  Thomas,  the 
be  the  Memoirs  of  a  Babylonian  Sarco- j  Apostle.  From  India,  her  ancestors  re- 
phagus.  I  moved  some  centuries  past  into  Persia,  and 

But  we  have  now  read  the  tw'o  volumes  finally  settled  at  Bagdad,  all  this  while 
attentively.  Not  a  line  has  escaped  us — j  strictly  adhering  to  their  religious  creed, 
not  a  word  of  the  whole  narrative;  and  we!  and,  perhaps,  ail  the  more  jealous  of  it  in 
are  bound  not  only  to  recall  our  doubts,  but  consequence  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  ex- 
to  aver  c.xplicitly  that  the  memoir  is  curi-  posed  them.  They  were  people  of  great 
ous  and  absorbing  in  the  highest  degree,  wealth  and  consideration.  Her  father’s 
The  character  of  the  writer  goes  far  in  it-  house  was  an  asylum  for  the  unfortunate 
self  to  attract  and  concentrate  the  attention  of  every  denomination,  and  the  primitive 
of  the  reader;  her  truthfulness  and  zeal,  virtues  of  Christianity  appear  to  have  been 
and  the  fortitude  with  which  she  has  borne  practised  in  it  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
up  against  a  succession  of  sufferings  and  devotion  of  the  primitive  ages.  The  break- 
calamities,  are  qualities  that  command  re-  ing  out  of  the  plague  at  Bagdad  in  1804, 
sped.  The  scenes  to  which  she  introduces  compelled  the  family  to  retire  to  a  country 
us  are  all  more  or  less  connected  with  residence  they  possessed  amongst  the  ruins 
Scripture  history,  and  her  familiarity  with  of  Nineveh;  and  here,  surrounded  by  the 
them,  and  with  the  usages  of  the  tribes  and  relics  of  the  old  world,  the  author  of  this 
nations  inhabiting  them,  enables  her  to  en-  autobiography  was  born.  She  fir.st  saw 
ter  into  closer  details  than  are  ordinarily  light  in  a  tent  in  the  desert, 
within  the  reach  of  the  best  informed  tra-  The  religious  associations,  in  the  midst 
vellers.  Her  descriptions  of  oriental  cus-  of  which  her  infancy  was  past,  confirmed 
toms  and  manners — of  cities  and  deserts —  the  faith  she  inherited.  Agreeably  to  the 
buildings  and  costumes — of  arts,  literatures,  customs  of  the  East,  she  was  betrothed  al¬ 
and  languages — of  domestic  usages  and  na-  most  in  her  childhood  ;  but  her  disposition 
tural  productions — interwoven  into  a  narra-  led  her  to  celibacy.  She  had  been  in  the 
live  replete  with  exciting  adventures,  con-  habit  of  reading  the  lives  of  the  Fathers 
tribute  altogether  to  render  this  publication  from  the  age  of  six,  and  she  was  determin- 
singularly  interesting.  It  is  certainly  the  cd  to  follow  their  example.  She  communi- 
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cated  her  determination  to  her  lover,  who 
was  so  impressed  with  similar  feelings,  that 
he  resolved  to  take  the  vows  of  the  Trap- 
pists.  The  lovers  accordingly  separated, 
and  the  young  sheikh,  who  had  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  Imsband  of  the  princess,  is 
now  a  monk  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe, 
and  lives  in  a  hermitage  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
at  the  foot  of  the  cedar  mountain,  “  on  a 
ledge  so  precipitous,  that  a  bird  w’ould 
hardly  dare  to  make  her  nest  on  it.” 

The  firmness  and  enthusiasm  which  ena¬ 
bled  her  to  make  this  sacrifice,  encouraged 
her  to  make  still  greater  efforts  for  the  glory 
of  her  faith.  She  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  people  in  her  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  used  to  collect  hundreds  together 
on  the  Sabbath  evenings  to  listen  to  her  dis¬ 
courses.  In  these  spiritual  labors  she  was 
assisted  by  a  feniale  friend,  whose  beauty 
was  no  less  admirable  than  the  constancy 
of  her  purpose.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  princess  was  the  first  woman  in  that 
country  who  devoted  herself  to  celibacy. 
Her  friend  was  the  second. 

Your  thoroughbred  Mussulman  pacha  is 
not  a  person,  however,  to  be  easily  moved 
by  the  truths  of  Christianity,  lie  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  touched  by  the  charms  of 
its  lady  professors ;  as  happened  in  this 
particular  instance.  The  Pacha  of  Mosul, 
in  Persia,  where  our  princess  was  resident 
at  this  period,  entertained  a  solid  aversion 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  the  mission  of  the  princess 
and  her  beautiful  friend,  Mariam.  With 
this  view,  and  with  a  decision  worthy  of  his 
design,  he  commanded  all  Christians  to  re¬ 
pair  on  a  certain  day,  to  a  certain  spot, 
there  to  renounce  their  faith.  They  as¬ 
sembled  with  the  resolution  of  martyrs, 
singing  hymns,  and  persisting  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  truth.  This  “  obstinacy  ” 
would  have  cost  them  their  lives,  but  for 
the  beauty  of  Mariam,  which  stayed  the 
hand  of  the  furious  pacha.  They  were  all 
thrown  into  prison,  and  bastinadoed  daily, 
except  the  princess  and  her  friend,  who  were 
lodged  in  the  palace.  The  torture  to  which 
these  poor  people  were  condemned  w'as  so 
severe,  that  one  of  them,  an  uncle  of  the 
princess’s,  died  under  it.  At  last,  her 
father  and  the  rest  were  released,  but  only 
upon  the  payment  of  almost  ruinous  sums 
to  the  rapacious  pacha. 

The  princess  now  retired  to  the  solitude 
of  a  convent,  where  she  formed  a  project 
for  the  establishment  of  a  female  school, 
with  a  view  to  the  elevation  of  the  female 


[Oct. 

character — so  much  wanted  in  the  East. 
Here  she  was  visited  by  several  ladies  of 
rank,  and  amongst  the  rest,  by  the  sister  of 
the  pacha,  who  repeatedly  invited  her  to 
dine  with  her  at  the  zenana.  After  having 
frequently  declined  the  invitation,  she  at 
last  accepted  it — with  a  secret  hope,  no 
doubt,  of  being  able  to  persuade  her  to  em¬ 
brace  Christianity.  Let  us  now  gaze  upon 
this  Babylonian  princess  going  forth  upon 
her  glad  mission  in  the  morning  of  life, 
to  the  magnificent  residence  of  a  pacha’s 
sister. 

I  was  superbly  dressed.  My  ghomhnz^  or 
dress,  w’as  of  white  gold  tissue,  open  in  front, 
after  the  manner  of  the  East,  with  ample 
sleeves  of  the  same  material  descending  to  the 
knees,  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle 
richly  embroidered  in  gold.  My  shenrals,  or 
trousers,  were  of  crimson  silk.  Around  my 
ankles  were  fastened  anklets  of  silver-gih, 
richly  chased,  and  bahouches,  or  slippers,  cov¬ 
ered  with  gold  embroidery,  were  on  my  feet. 
These,  with  a  turban  of  white  muslin,  embroid¬ 
ered  with  gold,  and  a  Persian  shawl  throw’n 
round  my  waist,  completed  the  costume  in 
which  I  went  to  pay  my  first  visit  to  the 
.-\mira. 

We  hardly  know  whether  it  will  spoil  the 
interest  of  this  gorgeous  vision  to  add  the 
lines  which  immediately  follow,  in  which 
the  writer  compares  her  present  condition, 
with  the  bounding  and  elastic  promise  of 
that  happy  period  ;  but  if  it  affect  others 
as  it  affected  us,  to  be  brought  on  the  sud¬ 
den  face  to  face  with  the  contrast,  it  is  due 
to  the  writer  to  let  it  have  its  full  weight 
with  the  reader. 

Alas!  w'ho  would  recognize  in  the  forlorn 
and  WTetched  being  who  now  pens  these  lines, 
tlie  lively,  gay,  free-hearted,  and  enthusiastic 
creature  of  that  hour — with  a  heart  full  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility  and  joyous  frankness — breathing 
life  with  the  hope  of  leading  my  wandering 
fellow-mortals  into  the  way  of  truth  ?  When 
in  the  darkness  of  adversity,  w'iih  failing  fac¬ 
ulties,  I  look  back  on  that  nay,  and  think  of 
the  wreck  which  sorrow  and  bitter  calamity 
have  made  me,  my  soul  recoils  with  horror, 
and  I  sink  into  the  abyss  of  sadness. 

The  two  phases  of  her  melancholy  his¬ 
tory  are  revealed  in  these  two  passages. 
Her  life  opened  joyously  in  the  lap  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  power — but  it  has  passed  into 
misery  and  destitution,  the  annihilation  of 
kindred,  the  total  loss  of  property,  and  fi¬ 
nally,  a  dependence  upon  the  sympathy  of 
strangers.  We  cannot  venture  to  follow 
closely  this  painfully  interesting  career,  for 
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our  space  is  narrow  ;  but  we  will  mark  its  j  rooms.  They  arc  magnificent.  The  pacha’s 
principal  stages  as  we  proceed.  1  chief  wife  has  a  bed  of  five  mattresses,  each 

First  let  us  glance  at  the  zenana  of  the]  covered  with  silk  of  a  different  color  from 
Amira : — here  we  have  a  perfect  Persian  the  rest,  and  the  whole  stuffed  with  pea- 
interior,  drawn  by  a  familiar  hand.  At  the  cocks’  feathers.  There  are  no  less  than 
door  of  the  harem,  the  visitor  is  met  by  an  thirty  of  these  rooms.  From  the  dormito- 
eunuch,  who  comes  to  conduct  her.  They  ries  they  ascend  to  the  terrace  on  the  roof, 
pass  three  or  four  doors,  fastened  w’ith  pad-  from  whence  they  have  a  charming  view  of 
locks,  of  which  the  guide  carries  the  keys,  the  country,  which  they  are  enabled  to  en- 
and  then  across  a  spacious  court,  paved  joy  under  the  shade  of  magnificent  tents  of 
with  highly  polished  marble,  in  the  midst  oil-cloth.  Next  they  visit  the  garden.  It 
a  superb  fountain,  and  on  the  left  the  Iwan,  is  of  immense  space — say  three-quarters  of 
a  chamber  open  the  entire  length  of  the  a  mile — intersected  on  all  sides  by  rivulets 
side.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  are  richly  of  water,  embanked  with  marble  and  fringed 
decorated  in  colored  arabesque  devices — a  w'ith  flowers.  They  now  visit  the  pacha’s 
Persian  carpet  covers  the  floor — and  a  bril-  wives,  in  a  saloon  opening  on  the  garden, 
liant  scarlet  velvet  cushion,  or  “  takht  ”  oc- j  There  are  twenty-five  of  them — from  Geor- 
cupies  the  centre.  But  this  is  only  the  ante- i  gia,  Circassia,  Kurdistan.  In  the  midst  of 
chamber.  Suspend  your  admiration  till  you  the  visit  enters  the  pacha,  a  man  of  coin- 
reach  the  inner  saloon,  which  transcends  manding  stature,  with  ?.  black  and  copious 
all  power  of  description.  The  carpet  is  beard,  sumptuously  dressed,  as  befits  the 
still  more  exquisite,  and  the  musnud  is  lord  of  this  palace  of  delight.  A  brief  con- 
covered  with  red  and  green  velvet,  and  versation,  all  courtesy,  ensues;  and  now 
embroidered  in  the  most  costly  manner,  the  mollah  calls  to  prayer  from  the  minaret 
Here  the  Amira  receives  her  guest  most  — a  ceremony  religiously  repeated  five 
courteously.  And  while  they  are  sitting  times  a  day ;  the  ladies  of  the  harem  drop 
together  on  the  musnud,  three  beautiful  devoutly  on  their  knees;  and  the  Amira 
girls,  with  skins  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  her  guest  go  to  dinner  in  one  of  the 
large  black  eyes,  and  luxuriant  raven  hair,  emd  saloons  opening  on  the  marble  court, 
approach,  and  kneel  with  silver-gilt  va.ses  The  dinner  is  the  wonderful  part  of  the 
for  ablution.  These  girls  are  succeeded  whole  entertainment.  First  there  is  a  tray 
by  two  others  with  censers,  to  shed  a  per-  of  about  twenty  dishes  brought  in,  amongst 
fume  through  the  apartment — then  three  them  a  soup  made  of  green  corn  and  chick- 
more  with  silver-gilt  trays,  containing  slier-  ens,  a  favorite  dish  with  the  present  Pacha 
bet,  and  napkins  embroidered  with  gold,  of  Egypt.  These  are  succeeded  by  an  infi- 
followed  by  three  more  with  a  tray  of  gold  nite  variety  of  gastronomical  delicacies,  such 
inlaid  with  diamonds  and  emeralds,  carry-  as  a  lamb  served  up  whole,  stuffed  with 
ing  small  china  cups  of  coffee,  with  holders  herbs,  rice,  and  pistachios,  and  covered 
of  gold, embossed  and  jewelled.  After  this, !  with  saffron  ;  stuffed  gourds;  veal  hash  en- 
two  eunuchs  enter  with  pipes,  which  are  vcloped  with  vine  leaves ;  “  coobba,”  a 
commonly  used  by  the  ladies  of  Mesopo-  crust  of  green  corn  and  hashed  meat,  filled 
tamia.  The  picture  is  now  complete.  The  with  beef  and  herbs,  called  old  woman’s 
ladies  are  under  the  soothing  influence  of  I  hair,  of  delicious  flavor,  and  made  up  into 
the  “  nerghilah,”  the  fragrance  of  the  burn- 1  globes  as  large  as  a  man’s  head;  and  a 
ing  aloe  fills  the  chamber,  the  rose-water  multitude  of  other  recondite  preparations, 
in  the  reservoir  is  murmuring  in  their  ears,  which  our  princess  fairly  confesses  have  es- 
a  musical  snuff-box  from  Europe  is  pouring  caped  her  memory.  7'hese  solid  dishes  are 
forth  clusters  of  tiny  notes,  and  ten  of  these  followed  by  a  profusion  of  sweetmeats ;  and 
exquisitely  beautiful  girls  are  standing  be-  the  absence  of  wine  is  amply  supplied 
fore  them  in  an  attitude  of  respect,  with  by  a  liquor  made  from  the  juice  of  the  pome- 
their  arms  reverentially  folded  across  their  granate,  and  handed  in  goblets  of  massive 
bosoms.  Truly,  these  easterns  have  most  j  gold.  Fifteen  slaves  are  in  attendance  dur- 
luxurious  notions  of  life;  and  if  an  Eu- 1  ing  dinner  and  dessert.  The  repast  con- 
ropean  were  to  be  suddenly  dropped  into  a  eluded,  the  ladies  adjourn  to  a  room  up 
scene  of  this  intoxicating  kind,  it  would  go  stairs,  looking  out  upon  the  gardens,  to  sip 
hard  with  him  to  keep  his  head  cool,  and  '  coffee  and  smoke.  In  the  centre,  on  a  yel- 
his  hands  from  doing  mischief.  low  satin  ottoman,  reclines  the  chief  wife 

After  half  an  hour’s  enjoyment  in  this  of  the  pacha.  A  musical  colony  of  singing 
way,  the  ladies  proceed  to  visit  the  bed-  birds  occupy  a  number  of  cages  at  the  end 
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of  the  apartment.  The  sultana  sleeps,  and 
one  fair  slave  fans  her  with  peacocks’  feath¬ 
ers;  while  a  second  chafes  her  delicately 
white  feet ;  and  a  third  chants  a  low  melan¬ 
choly  strain  to  induce  slumber.  Her  cos¬ 
tume  is  quite  a  study  ; — her  chemise  is  of 
the  finest  white  silk  gossamer,  over  which 
is  a  “  ghombaz  ”  of  white  silk,  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  gold  ;  her  trousers  are  crim¬ 
son;  her  girdle  is  profusely  studded  w'ith 
precious  stones,  fastened  by  a  gold  clasp; 
her  armlets  are  alternate  rows  of  pearls  and 
diamonds — necklace  of  gold  and  jewels — 
pendants  of  dazzling  lustre  (even  from  her 
beautiful  little  nose!) — her  hair  combed 
back  in  an  infinity  of  braids,  confined  by 
chains  of  gold  and  pearls,  each  braid  divided 
into  three  or  four  branches,  terminating  in 
single  pearls,  and  two  richly  decorated 
braids  gracing  either  cheek — head-dress,  a 
gold  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  saucer,  and 
an  aigrette  of  diamonds,  representing  a 
bird. 

But  vve  must  draw'  the  curtain  on  this 
scene  of  enchantment,  and  its  sleeping 
beauty  ;  hinting,  however,  before  we  dis¬ 
miss  them,  that  the  reader  may  look  into 
this  work  for  many  equally  striking  pictures 
of  eastern  life,  all  depicted  w  ith  similar  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  bringing  us  acquainted  (in 
many  instances  for  the  first  time)  with  do¬ 
mestic  experiences  to  which  the  foreign 
traveller  cannot  obtain  access,  under  any 
pretext,  or  by  any  influence  whatever. 

The  town  of  Telkef,  nine  miles  from 
Mosul,  has  a  population  of  about  20,000 
souls,  nearly  all  Christians.  The  soil  is 
wonderfully  productive.  Here  are  grown 
carrots  a  yard  in  length  and  six  inches  in 
diameter;  turnips  two  feet  in  diameter; 
and  cucumbers  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  and  so 
long  that,  when  put  round  the  neck,  the 
ends  nearly  reach  the  knees !  These  are 
not  the  only  w’onders  of  the  place.  The 
masons  of  Telkef  build  substantial  houses 
in  three  or  four  days,  of  stone,  without 
beams  of  any  kind,  united  by  mortar,  which 
dries  up  in  half-an-hour,  resolving  the  whole 
into  a  solid  mass  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  an  European  builder  to  dig  his  found¬ 
ation  1  This  is  surely  the  land  of  spells 
and  witchcraft.  But  the  whole  account 
of  Telkef  is  curious;  and  the  author  is  at 
considerable  pains  to  develop  the  simple 
and  religious  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
She  earnestly  repudiates  the  charges  of  big¬ 
otry  and  fanatical  cruelty  which  have  been 
brought  against  them  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  oriental  Christians,  and  she 
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claims  for  them  an  exemption  from  tho.se 
vices  of  hypocrisy  and  selfishness  which 
too  frequently  disgrace  more  civilized  coin- 
munitie.s. 

From  Telkef  the  family  removed  to  Mo¬ 
sul,  and  from  thence  to  Alkoush,  a  small 
town  to  the  north.  These  journeys  from 
place  to  place  appear  to  have  been  general¬ 
ly  suggested  by  matters  of  business,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  princess  having  property  in  mines 
and  factories,  and  cattle  in  dififerem  quar¬ 
ters,  which  occasionally  rendered  his  pre.s- 
ence  necessary.  On  the  journey  to  Alkoush 
the  car.avan  is  attacked  by  a  party  of  mount¬ 
ed  Kurd  robbers ;  and  after  a  gallant  resist¬ 
ance,  the  unfortunate  travellers  are  over¬ 
powered,  stripped,  and  plundered.  With 
difficulty  they  escape  from  this  calamity, 
but  only  to  fall  in  w  ilh  a  greater. 

Returning  to  Mosul,  where  the  Christian 
population  was  increasing  so  fa.st,  that  the 
princess’s  grandfather  had  built  a  new 
church,  under  permission,  obtained  by  brib¬ 
ery,  they  find  that  the  architect  has  exceed¬ 
ed  his  authorized  limits  by  a  few-  feet.  Any 
excuse  is  sufficient  fi  r  fresh  pcr.secution 
and  fresh  mulcts.  This  excess  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  furnished  a  pretext  for  throwing  all 
the  influential  Christians  into  prison,  from 
which  the  author’s  family  were  ultimately 
rescued  only  by  payment  of  a  sum  nearly 
equivalent  to  ruin.  They  were  now  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  beggary  for  their  faith. 
But  the  princess’s  father  was  not  to  he  bro¬ 
ken  down  by  these  events.  He  went  to 
Bagdad,  labored  hard  to  repair  his  fortunes, 
and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  was  enabled 
to  return  to  Mosul,  to  re-establish  himself 
in  his  mills  and  manufactories,  and  to  rally 
the  Christian  community  once  more  around 
him. 

Now  follow'ed  the  happiest  years  of  the 
life  of  our  princess.  She  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  ;  she  was  surrounded  by  luxuries  ; 
she  had  nothing  to  interrupt  her  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  her  religious  duties ;  she  was 
in  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  principal 
families  of  the  country  :  and  her  father  was 
daily  increasing  his  wealth.  But  this  was 
not  to  last.  The  question  w’ent  abroad 
amongst  the  Turkish  population — How'  did 
the  Christian  man  thus  re-create  his  for¬ 
tunes,  so  lately  broken  down?  A  charge 
was  trumped  up  against  him  that  he  had 
discovered  treasures  under  the  ruins  of  Nin¬ 
eveh,  and  appropriated  them  to  his  own 
use.  Legal  investigation  w’as  out  of  the 
question.  He  and  his  brothers  w'ere  thrown 
into  prison,  and  tortured ;  but  they  bad 
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nothing  to  disclose.  At  last,  liberty  was 
once  more  purchased  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  whole  eaiihly  possessions.  It  was  too 
late.  The  vital  energy  was  worn  out.  In 
three  weeks  the  princess  was  an  orphan. 

Horrors  grew  thick  and  fast  around  her 
doomed  family.  One  of  her  uncles  expired 
from  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
Another,  an  archbishop,  was  bound  on  the 
back  of  a  wild  horse,  and  hunted  into  the 
desert.  Her  mother  lingered  a  short  tirnej 
and  died  of  grief.  But  this  was  not  all. ; 
The  plague  came  upon  the  city,  and  under 
its  indiscriminate  scourge,  which  made  no 
respect  of  person  or  of  creed,  every  human 
being  on  earth  with  whom  this  unhappy 
princess  was  connected  perished.  She  was 
now  alone  in  this  wide  world ! 

I  longed  for  death,  but  the  destroying  an- 
ge,I  passed  me  by.  I  wandered  about  the 
fields,  scarcely  knowing  where  I  was,  or  what 
1  did.  I  passed  on,  heedless  of  surrounding 
objects;  save  when  the  eight  of  some  well- 
known  spot  lacerated  my  heart  anew,  by 
awakening  it  to  a  sense  of  its  bitter  loss  and 
nioumful  degradation. 

Years  and  years  after,  upon  seeing,  in  a 
book  at  the  Asiatic  Society  in  London,  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  bridge  at  Mosul,  the  tears  gush¬ 
ed  from  my  eyes,  as  though  my  sorrow  had 
been  but  a  few  days  old. 

Gathering  all  that  was  left  of  the  wreck 
of  her  father’s  fortune,  she  repaired  to  the 
city  of  Bagdad.  Here  she  founu  refuge  in 
the  house  of  a  rich  friend;  and  when  time 
allowed  her  mind  to  resume  a  little  compo¬ 
sure,  she  renewed  her  project  for  the  found¬ 
ation  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
women.  The  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed  were  favorable  to  the  design. 
Her  friend  was  wealthy  and  w'illing  to  assist 
her;  and  she  w'as  soon  enabled  to  establish 
a  sort  of  a  female  college,  in  which  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  useful  accomplishments  w'ere  taught, 
and  no  pains  spared  to  inculcate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity.  This  great  eflfort  for 
the  redemption  of  her  countrywomen  had 
already  achieved  considtrable  good,  and 
promised  still  more  important  results,  when 
it  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  officious 
intermeddling  of  an  European  missionary, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Bagdad. 
Her  observations  on  this  subject  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  conduct  of  the 
missionaries  who  are  sent  into  the  East  is 
frequently  productive  of  the  most  injurious 
consequences,  arising  from  their  personal 
unfitness  for  the  difficulties  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed ; 


and  she  strenuously  insists  upon  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  exercising  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
choice  of  persons  upon  whose  diligence, 
meekness,  and  zeal,  interests  so  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  Christianity  may  be  said  al¬ 
most  wholly  to  depend. 

Worn  out  by  these  successive  misfortunes 
and  disappointments,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  princess  should  at  last  grow  weary 
of  large  cities,  and  long  for  the  solitude  and 
tranquillity  of  pastoral  life.  She  had  now 
seen  enough  of  the  misery  of  walled  towns, 
and  she  resolved  to  seek  for  repose  in  the 
desert.  The  energy  of  her  character  is 
exhibited  in  the  decision  of  her  movements. 
She  had  no  sooner  determined  upon  leaving 
Bagdad,  than  we  find  her  wending  her 
course  towards  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs, 
who  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  whose  chief  was  personally 
known  to  her  father. 

The  first  view  of  the  tribe,  in  their  loco¬ 
motive  city,  was  a  vision  of  freedom,  both 
novel  and  hopeful  to  the  wounded  spirit  of 
the  unfortunate  daughter  of  the  Christian 
Emir. 

The  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  my 
sight,  on  approaching  the  encampment,  was 
most  imposing.  On  the  right,  and  on  the  left, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  vast  plain 
was  covered  with  tents  ;  while  countless  nocks 
of  sheep,  camels,  and  horses  innumerable, 
were  grazing  on  the  pastures  around.  No 
mountain  range,  no  tree,  intervened  to  break 
the  level  surface  of  the  plain  which  surround¬ 
ed  us  on  every  side. 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  and  the  fresh 
green  of  the  spring  grass  was  rendered  doubly 
brilliant  by  the  muny-hued  flowers  which  every 
where  sprang  up  in  profusion.  The  vast  ex¬ 
panse  ol’  verdure  was  relieved  by  the  beautiful¬ 
ly  winding  Euphrates,  whose  gentle  eddies, 
ever  and  anon  catching  the  sun’s  rays  as  they 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  hanging 
bank,  flashed  forth  their  joy,  like  the  glad  eye 
of  early  youth.  It  seemed  made  to  be  the 
abode  of  peace  and  innocence ;  and  I  appear¬ 
ed  to  myself  to  have  been  suddenly  carried 
back  to  the  age  of  the  early  patriarchs. 

The  reception  she  experienced  from  the 
friendly  Arabs,  renewed  her  courage  and 
cheerfulness;  arrangements  were  immt*  - 
ately  made  for  her  accommodation  in  the 
tent  of  the  sheikh;  and  as  she  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  a  private  apartment, 
something  in  that  way  was  effected  by 
means  of  a  curtain.  Here  she  had  her  own 
separate  nook,  where  she  might  at  least 
pursue  her  devotions  without  offending 
I  the  prejudices  of  her  kind  hosts.  But  what 
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was  to  be  done  for  a  bed  ?  The  Arabs  sleep 
on  a  carpet  spread  on  the  bare  ground,  witli 
nbthing  to  protect  them  against  odious  lep- 
tiles;  the  princess  had  always  been  used  to 
a  bed  of  palm-leaves,  resting  on  a  frame  of 
palm-wood.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
were  no  scorjiions  in  this  district,  and  she 
contrived  to  make  herself  comfortable  in 
her  new  and  independent  quarters. 

When  these  little  preliminary  matters 
were  settled,  her  friends  set  about  prepar¬ 
ing  “  luncheon”  for  her,  for  so,  we  suppose, 
we  must  designate  a  slight  mid-day  repast, 
consisting  of  dates  fried  in  butter,  eggs  and 
camel’s  milk.  Luncheon  discussed — to 
which  every  body  brought  a  good  appetite 
— the  whole  party  set  out  for  a  “stroll”  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  they 
enjoyed  themselves  in  tliat  leisurely  and 
legendary  spirit  so  characteristic  of  Bedouin 
happiness,  and  at  sunset  returned  to  dinner 
to  the  tent  of  the  chief. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  dinner  these  wandering  Arabs 
take  delight  in,  and  may  probably  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  they  have  some  very 
excellent  notions  of  the  culinary  art.  On 
this  occasion  there  were  three  roasted  meats 
of  different  sorts — sheep,  lamb,  and  gazelles. 
There  was  also  the  leg  of  a  camel  roasted, 
to  which  the  Bedouins  are  particularly  par¬ 
tial,  but  which  our  Babylonian  princess 
frankly  confesses  she  abhors.  After  the 
dinner,  consisting  of  these  substantial  dish¬ 
es,  came  fruit  of  divers  sorts,  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  ;  and  after  the  fruit,  coffee.  The 
Arabs  do  not  live  so  ill  after  all ;  and  as 
this  is  their  regular  daily  course,  it  may  be 
seen  that  there  are  inodes  of  life  in  rich  and 
crowded  cities  much  less  copious  and  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  Arabs  detest  tobacco,  which  they 
call  the  “  accursed  weed,”  but  with  true 
natural  politeness,  they  insisted  upon  the 
princess  indulging  herself  with  her  ner- 
ghilah. 

Dinner  is  now  over,  and  the  company 
arranging  themselves  in  a  large  circle,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  relate  anecdotes  and  tell  stories, 
chiefly  relating  to  horses  of  rare  breed,  and 
desperate  adventures  with  hostile  tribes. 
Sometimes  the  stories  are  relieved  by 
snatches  of  song,  brisk  or  melancholy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  singer.  These 
pleasant  entertainments  terminate  at  eleven 
o’clock,  when  the  company  separate,  each 
retiring  to  his  couch,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  whole  encampment  is  as  silent  as  the 
grave. 
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And  such  is  the  life  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
desert,  day  after  day,  varied  only  by  occa¬ 
sions  of  festival  and  rejoicing  (of  which  we 
have  an  illustrative  instance  graphically 
detailed  in  these  volumes),  by  death  or  hos¬ 
tilities,  or  those  visitations  of  Providence 
to  which  their  singular  way  of  life  especially 
exposes  them.  The  account  given  by  the 
princess  of  these  people,  of  their  manners, 
costume,  and  character,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  work. 

The  description  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  encampment  for  the  purpose  of  going 
in  quest  of  fresher  pastures,  is  particularly 
striking.  The  whole  tribe  is  in  commotion 
— men  and  women  rushing  to  and  fro — 
shepherds  collecting  their  flocks — camels 
moving  backwards  and  forwards — horses 
saddling — tents  striking  in  every  direction. 
Never  was  there  witnessed  so  bustling  a 
scene.  The  princess  says  that  she  never 
saw  so  many  beautiful  horses  at  one  time ; 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  they  could  be 
discerned  prancing  and  neighing  with  joy, 
as  if  they  were  conscious  of  the  approaching 
change.  Even  the  camels  participated  in 
this  expression  of  thankfulness.  Every 
thing  being  ready,  tents  packed,  and  flocks 
collected,  the  cavalcade  sets  out ;  the  men 
mounted  in  front,  with  their  long  lances 
glittering  in  the  sun  ;  then  the  women, 
mounted  on  camels,  the  most  considerable 
amongst  them  being  seated  under  a  canopy, 
with  curtains  round  it,  attended  by  slaves 
and  negresses  ;  and  then  the  baggage  cam¬ 
els  bearing  the  tents,  provisions,  and  eflecls 
of  the  tribe.  Every  two  hours  there  is  a 
halt  to  take  coffee ;  and  as  the  immense 
procession  moves  forward,  men  run  along 
on  foot,  loaded  with  roasted  meats,  bread, 
and  dates,  crying  aloud,  “  lie  who  is 
hungry  let  him  approach  !”  Who  shall  say 
that  these  Bedouins  are  not  a  highly-civil¬ 
ized  people  1  We  should  be  glad  to  learn 
by  what  resources  of  art  or  appliances  of 
wealth  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Western 
Europe  could  manage  to  travel  the  desert 
with  greater  pomp  or  comfort  ? 

But  the  bird  returns  to  its  nest  after  all. 
The  magnificent  hospitality  of  these  kind 
and  honest  people  did  not  suffice  to  fill  the 
void  in  the  heart  of  the  princess ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months,  her  old  desire 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
came  so  irresistibly  upon  her,  that  she 
bade  adieu  to  the  worthy  sheikh,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Bagdad  to  join  a  caravan  which 
was  then  in  preparation  on  the  neighboring 
plains.  This  caravan  had  been  accumulat- 
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ing  for  a  term  of  seven  or  eight  months, 
and  now  consisted  of  not  less  than  15,000 
camels  and  horses,  and  about  5000  travel¬ 
lers.  The  details  of  the  preparation  and 
departure  of  this  immense  living  mass,  and 
of  its  whole  progress,  may  be  included 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  passages  in 
a  publication  which  abounds  with  singular 
and  original  pictures.  The  grave  camels 
keep  their  file  with  the  discipline  of  well- 
drilled  soldiers;  the  drivers  walk  by  their 
sides ;  then  there  are  camels  for  all  purpo¬ 
ses,  for  baggage,  merchandise,  and  riding ; 
with  pilgrims,  rich  and  poor,  some  mounted, 
others  w'alking,  slaves,  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
with  their  owners,  who  join  the  caravan  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  during  the  journey. 
At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  camels  are  un¬ 
laden,  and  the  tents  pitched  with  incredible 
rapidity.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  a  great 
canvass  city  springs  up  in  the  desert,  as  if 
by  the  touch  of  an  enchanter’s  wand. 
Streets  and  squares  of  tents  stretch  off*  in 
every  direction,  and  when  the  city  is  com¬ 
pleted,  a  rampart  is  forthwith  cast  up  around 
it,  by  placing  the  camels  in  a  circle  on  the 
outer  verge ;  and  when  due  precautions  are 
taken  to  guard  against  attack,  the  travel¬ 
lers  begin  to  think  about  supper.  The 
whole  scene  is  marvellously  picturesque. 

The  trav’elling  butchers  were  now  all  on 
the  alert,  and  purchases  were  making  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  Sheep  were  slaughtered,  and  every 
body  purchased  according  to  his  wants,  the 
price  paid  being  about  five  or  six  paras  for 
the  ratel,  or  five  pounds  lor  five  farthings. 
The  purchase  being  made,  no  time  was  lost 
in  preparing  the  meat  for  table,  the  cooks  fully 
equalling  the  tent-builders  in  expertness  and 
rapidity.  Fires  were  made  on  the  ground,  and 
immediately  theair  w’as  filled  with  those  accept¬ 
able  hissing  sounds  which,  after  a  long  fast, 
are  sweeter  music  than  the  voice  of  his  mistress 
to  the  sighing  lover,  and  upon  hearing  which, 
the  sternest  visage  puts  on  a  momentary 
gleam  of  benignity. 

Before  the  door  of  each  tent,  slaves  were 
seen  busily  engaged  in  spreading  the  lariie 
white  cloths  upon  the  bare  ground  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  every  cloth  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  company  evidently  fully  disposed  to 
devote  themselves  seriously  to  the  business  in 
hand. 

The  greatest  danger  to  which  the  cara¬ 
van  is  exposed,  is  the  “sarniri,”  the  hot 
wind  of  the  desert,  w'hich  comes  scorching 
and  destroying  every  thing  in  its  progress. 
Fortunately,  the  camels  possess  the  won¬ 
derful  faculty  of  being  able  to  scent  it  two 
hours  before  its  actual  approach,  so  that 


there  is  time  to  put  up  the  tents,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  the  travellers,  throwing 
themselves  down  on  the  ground,  await  its 
dreadful  passage.  This  extraordinary 
scourge  was  w  itnessed  by  the  princess. 

Casting  my  eyes  to  windward,  I  beheld  a 
vast  column,  wliich  seemed  to  reach  from 
earth  to  heaven,  gradually  approaching  our 
encampnient.  Hound  and  round  the  huge  lurid 
mass  whirled,  as  it  slowly  but  steadily  kept 
its  onward  progress,  casting  a  deep  shadow 
across  the  nuked  desert  Above  my  head  all 
was  serenity  and  peace;  but  as  the  column 
approached,  the  gusts  which  had  just  now 
produced  the  slightest  rustling  in  the  curtains 
of  the  Mahommedan  lady’s  tent,  became  more 
sudden  and  violent;  now  chilling  the  blood, 
and  now  scorching,  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace. 

I  felt  a  sensation  of  terror  creeping  over 
me ;  my  strength  seemed  to  abandon  my 
limbs  ;  I  felt  as  though  I  were  suffocated,  and 
gasped  for  breath.  All  hopes  of  gaining  my 
own  tent  were  vain,  for  the  sarniri  was  now 
at  hand.  I  closed  the  curtain  in  haste,  and 
stretching  myself  on  the  ground,  covered  my 
head  and  face  with  my  “  niashallah.”  My 
companion  did  the  same,  and  we  wailed  the 
passage  of  the  scourge  in  silent  dread. 

The  sides  of  our  tent  tvere  now  shaken 
with  fearful  violence.  I  expected  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  see  it  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and  our¬ 
selves  exposed  to  the  destructive  fury  of  the 
blast,  which  makes  a  speedy  tomb  for  all  who 
oppose  its  onw'ard  progress.  The  heat  was 
become  like  a  hot  bath,  and  we  breathed  with 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  storm  lasted  seven  or  eight  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  we  rose  from  the  ground, 
and,  after  returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  our  preservation,  each  after  her  own  fash¬ 
ion,  I  went  forth  from  the  tent  to  see  what  had 
been  the  fate  of  my  own  friends.  As  I  passed 
along  the  encamptnent,  I  met  crowds,  looking 
like  men  arisen  from  tlie  dead,  issuing  from 
their  tents,  and  exchanging  congratulations 
upon  their  recent  escape;  and  turning  lee¬ 
ward,  I  beheld  the  deadly,  dreaded  column 
holding  on  its  desolating  course  towards  the 
horizon. 

The  tents  being  now  struck,  and  the  camels 
loaded,  we  proceeded  on  our  way.  In  our 
progress  we  beheld,  with  horror,  the  dead  bo¬ 
dies  of  several  .\rabs,  who  had  been  overtaken 
by  the  sarniri,  scorched  to  a  cinder  on  the 
dreaiy  waste. 

The  description  of  the  passage  of  the 
caravan  from  Bagdad  to  Damascus  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  sketches  of  Eastern 
life  we  ever  read.  The  account  of  Damas¬ 
cus  itself  is  no  less  close  and  true  in  its  de¬ 
tails.  Every  feature  of  the  domestic  life 
of  this  famous  city  is  specially  depicted  by 
one  who  had  the  most  ample  opportunities 
of  investigating  its  peculiarities,  without 
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jealousy  or  suspicion.  Accordingly  she  head-quarters,  as  she  foolishly  believed,  of 
gives  U3  accurate  accounis  of  the  baths  all  the  Christian  virtues!  In  vain  Lady 
— the  re-unions — the  dances — the  entei-  Hester  Stanhope  assured  her  that  she 
tainments — the  in-door  lives  of  the  ladies —  would  find  no  such  manifestations  of  Chris- 


their  love  of  elegant  small  talk  and  scandal  | 
— their  coquetry,  and  the  splendor  of  their 
appointments.  Amongst  others,  she  be¬ 
came  very  intimate  with  an  Aga’s  wife, 
who  had  been  originally  a  Christian,  and 
who  was  resolved  to  make  her  escape,  al- ! 
though  she  was  surrounded  by  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  exercised  unlimited  power  in  j 
the  zenana.  This  resolution,  attended  by 
the  imminent  risk  of  the  lives  of  both,  was 
ultimately  carried  into  effect  with  perfect 


security;  and  when  the  princess  afterwards 
reached  the  convents  of  the  I^banon,  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  her  friend, 
the  Aga’s  wife,  in  one  of  them. 


Having  resumed  her  pilgrimage,  after  a 


pleasant  sojourn  in  Damascus,  the  princess  1 
proceeds  to  Lebanon,  visiting  all  the  con- } 


vents  in  that  neighborhood,  then  on  to  Bey- 
rout,  and  so  to  Jerusalem,  giving  ample  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  in 


that  locality.  Her  pilgrimage  is  relieved 
by  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  and  other  ex¬ 


cursions  ;  and  the  lal>or  of  love  she  had  so  I 


long  contemplated  being  now'  concluded,  | 
she  resolves  to  retire  for  the  rest  of  her  | 
life  to  one  of  the  convents  of  the  Lebanon.  1 


lian  purity  in  Christendom  ;  in  vain  the 
Emir  pointed  out  to  her  the  risk  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  her  projected  journey  ;  her  mind  was 
made  up,  and  her  ancient  will  was  as  dom¬ 
inant  as  ever.  She  left  the  palace  of  her 
kind  protectors  in  tears — prophetic  of  the 
miserable  fate  which  awaited  her ! 

In  18B2  she  reached  Leghorn  ;  there  she 
was  detained  three  months  by  illness. — 
Then  she  went  on  to  Rome,  where  she 
staid  for  years.  By  this  time  she  longed  to 
return  to  the  primitive  and  peaceful  Leba¬ 
non  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  From  Rome  she 
went  to  Paris,  misfortune  after  misfortune 
tracking  her  steps ;  and  here  the  greate.st 
of  all  befel  her,  in  hearing  of  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  her  friend  the  Emir,  through  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Turkish  and  English  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  of  his  being  reduced  to  a 
stale  of  absolute  dependence.  From  Paris 
she  came  to  London,  lured  by  hopes  that 
have  been  one  after  another  disappointed, 
and  in  this  great  human  solitude  this  deso¬ 
late  princess  is  now  living,  heart-broken, 
and  friendless,  and  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  only  to  her  final  release  from  a 
life  of  sorrow’  and  vicissitude. 


But^she  is  dissuaded  from  this  intention  by  j  The  contrast  between  her  European  and 
the  Emir  Beschir,  the  Prince  of  the  Leba- j  her  Eastern  experiences  is  very  sudden  and 
non,  who  offers  her  an  asylum  in  his  palace, ,  impressive.  In  the  East,  she  believed  Eu- 
as  lady  of  honor  to  the  Amira.  She  gladly  !  rope  to  he  the  metropolis  of  refinement  and 
accepts  this  olfer,  and  once  more  finds  her-  J  civilization,  of  piety,  learning,  and  all  Chris- 


self  in  a  po.sition  of  aflluence  and  tranqtiilli- [  tian  qualities,  of  faith,  hope,  and  charily, 
ty.  The  prince  is  a  Christian,  and  al- 1  She  longed  to  approach  this  moral  and  re- 
though  adopting  externally  the  customs  of'  ligious  El  Dorado,  and  incurred  great  fa- 
the  'I'urk,  his  private  household  is  conduct- j  tigue  and  sacrifices  in  the  effort  to  accom- 
ed  with  all  observances  of  the  Christian  i  plish  her  purpose.  But  from  the  very  first 
worship.  Our  Babylonian  princess  is  herej  moment  she  came  in  contact  with  the  Eu- 


as  happy  as  the  day  is  long ;  she  wants  i  ropeans,  she  was  destintMl  to  be  plundered 
nothing  on  earth  to  complete  her  round  of  j  and  ileceived,  and  ill-used  by  them  in  every 
delights;  the  measure  of  her  joy  is  full,  possible  way.  Even  on  board  ship,  on  the 
Here  she  became  acquainted  w’ith  that  sin-  voyage  to  Leghorn,  she  was  robbed  by  the 
gular  woman,  of  tall  stature  and  masculine  sailors,  w’ho,  finding  that  she  had  some 
habits,  the  Lady  Hester  Stanhope;  and  casks  of  Cyprus  wine  with  her,  destined 
might  have  advantageously  extended  the  for  presents,  contrived  to  drain  every  one 
circle  of  her  friendship,  if  a  desire  to  enlarge  of  them.  This  was  her  first  practical  evi- 
the  sphere  of  her  knowledge  still  more  am-  deuce  of  European  Christianity.  Arrived 
biliously  had  not  prevailed  with  her  overall  at  Leghorn,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  some 
considerations  of  mere  self-interest  or  con-  of  her  ingots  into  money,  for  which  purpose 
tenirnent.  For  several  years  she  resided  she  employed  a  regular  agent,  who  w'a.s 
in  the  palace  of  the  E  nir,  and  during  that  base  enough  to  swindle  her  out  of  nearly 
period  had  amassed,  in  money  and  pres-  the  whole  value,  giving  her  only  one-tenth 
ents,  from  six  to  eight  thousand  pounds,  of  the  actual  market  price.  This  was  her 
Now  was  the  time  to  indtilge  the  dream  of  second  European  experience.  But  better 
her  youth,  by  visiting  Europe,  the  seal  and  things  w'cre  to  be  hoped  for  al  Rome, 
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where  she  was  introduced  to  the  Pope,  and 
where  she  expected  at  least  common  Chris¬ 
tian  honesty.  It  so  fell  out,  however,  that 
at  Rome  the  greatest  calamity  of  all  befel 
her ;  the  box  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of 
her  worldly  substance  was  locked  up,  being 
broken  open  and  rifled  while  she  was  one 
day  paying  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  was  now'  on  the  sudden  reduced  to 
penury.  But  her  amiable  friend,  the  Emir, 
continued  to  send  her  an  allowance,  which 
sustained  her  above  want,  and,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  friends,  she  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  hoped  to  better  her  fortunes. 
It  was  during  her  residence  in  Paris  she 
heard  of  the  Emir’s  downfall.  She  was 
now  a  beggar — literally  without  the  means 
of  procuring  subsistence.  She  struggled 
on  as  well  as  she  could.  She  had  a  pupil 
to  whom  she  taught  Arabic.  He  paid  her 
five  francs  a  week.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  and  the  snow  was  thick  in  the 
streets.  She  tried  to  live  on  these  five 
francs,  without  fire,  for  she  could  aflbrd 
none.  But  she  deceived  herself.  The 
rent  alone  was  tw-eniy  francs  a  month. 
She  w'as  starving !  This  noble-hearted, 
generous  woman,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
for  her  faith,  who  had  seen  her  friends  and 
dear  relatives  die  around  her  for  that  faith, 
was  now  starving  in  the  streets  of  a  great 
Christian  city  ! 

We  will  not  trace  this  agonizing  history 
further — how  she  has  continued  to  struggle 
on — but  we  desire  to  draw  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  to  this  work  in  which  it  is  recorded. 
If  the  writer  had  no  other  claim  upon  us 
than  the  extraordinary  talent  displayed  in 
these  pages — extraordinary  in  grasp  and 
versatility,  even  for  the  most  accomplished 
European  lady — she  w'ould  be  well  entitled 
to  that  admiration  and  succor  with  which 
their  perusal  can  hardly  fail  to  surround 
her.  We  cannot  recall  any  work  in  which 
so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  Fiastern  life  is 
30  agreeably  displayed  ;  or  in  which  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  such  strong  personal  interest  is  set 
in  a  series  of  such  vivid  descriptions.  The 
subject  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  attract¬ 
ive,  not  less  for  its  novelty  than  for  the 
intellectual  power  exhibited  in  its  treatment. 


Rais  of  Eei.s  asd  Pebbi.es. — The  Liverpool 
Courier  states  that,  during  the  heavy  rain  wiiicli 
fell  thereon  Monday,  various-rolored  pebbles  and 
small  eels  descended,  and  were  picked  up  in  the 
streets ! 
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From  the  Dublin  Review. 

1 .  Theses  Thcolo"iea  de  Deo  Creature  at 
Redemptore.  Lovanii  in  Collegia  Socie~ 
fatisJesu.  Louvain  :  I84B. 

2.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  (Connexion  be¬ 
tween  Science  and  Revealed  Religion. 
Delivered  in  Rome,  by  the  Right  Rev, 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.I).,  Bishop  of  Me- 
lipotamus.  London :  Second  Edition. 
1842. 

3.  Geology  and  Scripture.  By  Dr.  Pye 
Smith.  1843. 

4.  Recreations  in  Geology .  ByRosinaM. 
Zornlin.  1843. 

5.  The  Wonders  of  the  Earth.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Silliman.  1842. 

The  history  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
has  ever  been  an  object  of  interest,  and  for 
many  centuries  one  of  incessant  investiga¬ 
tion.  Fom  age  to  age  there  have  been  found 
men  to  record  the  actions  of  those  who 
went  before  them,  or  to  chronicle  the  events 
they  saw  taking  place  around  them,  and  in 
which  they  themselves  not  unfrequently 
participated.  Vanity,  or  a  love  of  truth, 
suggested  a  duty  which,  judging  from  their 
own  feelings,  they  thought  would  be  useful 
and  interesting  to  posterity.  Still  these 
records,  however  varied  or  voluminous 
they  may  be,  relate  but  to  the  deeds  of  m«i. 
They  have  reference  only  to  the  waves  that 
have  agitated  the  surface  of  the  stream  of 
human  existence,  that  is  ever  flowing  on¬ 
ward  to  eternity.  Still  in  these  our  times 
there  are  seen  far  other  histories  of  the 
world.  There  have  sprung  men,  aye,  and 
women  too,*  as  may  be  seen  above,  who 
must  speak  to  us  of  other  things  than  have 
bebn  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  ;  who,  pry¬ 
ing  into  the  caverned  mine  and  searching 
the  recesses  of  the  everlasting  hills  that  lift 
iheir  cloud-capped  summits  and  snowy 
heads  to  heaven,  finding  there  the  remains  of 
organic  life  and  the  monuments  of  other 
fvirrns  of  existence,  tell  us  of  many  a  mighty 
monster  that  lived  in  the  primeval  waters,  or 
that  once  moved  upon  the  earth,  strange  and 
monstrous  beyond  what  poet  ever  imaged 
to  himself  in  his  most  wayward  dreams. 
The  characters  in  which  these  supposed  re¬ 
cords  are  written,  although  unknown  to  the 
men  of  ancient  limes,  are  inscribed,  they  tell 
us,  upon  the  hard  rock  with  a  fidcliiv  and 
enduringness  beyond  what  man  has  ever 

*  Rosina  Zornlin  may  be  an  assumed  name, 
as  we  suspect  it  is. 
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written,  and  have  been  made  to  speak  a  tale 
more  wondrous  than  the  chisel  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor  has  written  upon  the  tombs  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs.  Need  we  say  that  we  allude  to  the 
recent  discoveries  of  geological  science? 
Geology  is  eminently  the  science  of  the 
present  day,  both  for  the  strange  and  impor¬ 
tant  nature  of  its  discoveries,  the  ardor 
with  which  they  have  been  prosecuted,  the 
interest  which  it  has  excited  in  the  public 
mind,  and,  we  shall  add,  the  vast  array  of  tal¬ 
ent  which  it  has  enlisted  in  its  cause. 

The  reader  need  not  expect  in  these  pa¬ 
ges  any  very  original  views,  not  even  new' 
developments  of  those  w’hich  are  already  be¬ 
fore  the  world.  Our  design  is  of  a  less 
ambitious  character ;  we  seek  merely  to 
use  the  facts  and  views  collected  by  oth¬ 
ers,  especially  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  order  to 
supply  a  want  which  we  have  often  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  deplore.  The  popular  objections 
from  geology,  or  the  facts  on  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  founded,  are  constantly 
brought,  either  in  reading  or  conversation, 
under  the  notice  of  young  students,  while 
the  solutions  are  not  to  be  found  except  in 
w'orks  more  difficult  of  access,  and  less  like¬ 
ly  to  attract  the  occasional  reader.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  throw'  together,  in  a 
brief  summary,  the  leading  principles — es¬ 
pecially  those  supplied  by  the  science  itself 
in*  its  progress — for  the  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  to  w'hich  it  gave  rise  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  geology  was 
a  w'ord  of  no  good  repute  among  the  friends 
and  advocates  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  should  have  been  so,  when 
we  consider  the  purposes  to  which  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  it  was  applied.  Voltaire  and  his 
school,  in  their  persevering  hatred  of  the 
Christian  name,  hailed  every  auxiliary ‘in 
their  unholy  task,  whatever  might  he  its  char¬ 
acter.  Whether  a  statement  was  true  or 
false,  was  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence, 
provided  it  remained  for  the  time  unanswer¬ 
ed,  or  provoked  a  laugh  against  the  doctrines 
or  the  defenders  of  Christianity.  In  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  geology,  as  has  happened  in  so  many 
other  sciences,  many  particulars  were  seem¬ 
ingly  contradictory  of  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
and  of  the  opinions  regarding  itthen  generally 
received.  These  were  laid  hold  of,  because 
they  seemed  likely  to  answer  their  purpose. 
Though  some  of  the  points  that  seemed  the 
most  powerful  weapons  in  their  hands,  are 
now  acknowledged  to  be  so  w'eak  and  un¬ 
founded  that  no  geologist  could  venture  to 
repeat  them  w'ith  justice  to  his  character,  it 
was  not  so  much  the  ascertained  facts  that 


were  at  variance  with  the  received  opinions, 
as  the  theories  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
For  the  real  facts,  not  alone  of  geology,  but 
of  any  science,  can  never  be  in  opposition  to 
the  Scripture  narrative ;  because  truth  can 
never  be  contradictory  of  itself.  One  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  w'ord  of  God  can  never  contra¬ 
dict  the  assertions  of  another.  Facts,  how¬ 
ever  disclosed  to  us,  can  never  be  opposed 
to  revelation  ;  but  the  deductions  from  those 
facts,  elicited  by  man’s  imperfect  vision, 
may.  Man  sees  but  a  part,  and  God  alone 
knows  how  small  a  part,  of  the  economy  of 
nature.  Even  that  small  part,  in  how  im¬ 
perfect  a  light  is  it  contemplated,  and  how 
difficult  to  infer  therefrom  the  nature  of  the 
w'hole.  The  theories  of  dreaming  enthu¬ 
siasts  or  speculative  visionaries  may  be, 
and  often  are,  at  variance  with  God’s  word, 
but  for  these  theories,  however  ingeniously 
constructed,  or  eloquently  propounded,  or 
universally  received,  true  science  is  not  to 
be  held  responsible,  nor  should  religion  by 
them  be  impugned.  Such  speculations  are 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  true  science  not 
less  than  of  religion.  For  science  is  only 
a  classification  of  facts.  If  we  begin  with 
a  system  or  a  theory  before  we  have  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  facts,  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
Instead  of  inferring  the  principles  of  a  sci¬ 
ence  from  the  harmony  of  judicious  and  ac¬ 
curate  experiments,  we  accommodate  these 
to  our  preconceivd  theory  ;  we  reject  them 
or  we  distort  them  from  their  legitimate 
tendency,  and  thus  create  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  truth  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
removed.  The  more  pleasing  the  theory, 
the  greater  the  reputation  of  its  author,  and 
the  greater  the  eloquence  w  ith  which  it  be 
propounded,  the  greater  w'ill  be  its  tenure 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  slower  w  ill  be 
the  development  of  truth.  No  department 
of  knowledge  has  had  more  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  of  this  nature  to  contend  with  than  geol¬ 
ogy.  The  first  apostles  of  this  science  be¬ 
gan  by  theories  which  were  long  maintained 
by  the  weight  of  such  names  as  Leibnitz, 
Burnet,  Buffon,  Hooke,  Werner,  and  Hut¬ 
ton.  Each  of  these  had  his  own  theory  for 
the  construction  of  a  world,  and  the  work 
of  BufTon  is  still  read  for  the  beauty  of  its 
style,  though  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  of 
any  weight  in  philosophy.  Each  of  these 
systems  was  the  science  of  its  day,  and  be¬ 
ing  sanctioned  by  such  illustrious  names,  it 
was  no  ordinary  boldness,  or  sense  of  duty, 
that  could  suggest  a  doubt  or  hazard  a  denial. 
Yet  each  passed  away  and  was  supplanted 
in  its  turn  by  another,  which  also  had  its 
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brief  tenure  of  public  opinion.  Will  it  be 
said  that  the  principles  of  this  science  have 
even  yet  acquired  consistence?  or  that  the 
system  now  generally  received  is  not  des¬ 
tined  at  some  future  and  not  remote  time  to 
give  place  to  another? 

The  greatest  advance  made  by  geology 
has  been  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  It  has  enlisted  in  its  ser¬ 
vice  the  aid  of  many  other  sciences,  such 
as  mineralogy,  anatomy,  and  chemistry ; 
and,  prosecuted  by  such  men  as  Cuvier, 
Brogniart,  Lamarck,  Agassiz,  it  has  made 
more  progress  than  it  did  for  centuries  be¬ 
fore.  The  usual  method  of  beginning  by 
a  theory  was  abandoned,  and  each  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  and 
searching  examination.  New  views  soon 
began  to  be  developed,  and  new  discove¬ 
ries  made,  more  especially  in  the  nature  of 
its  organic  remains.  This  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  French  school  has  most 
distinguished  itself,  and  in  which  it  has 
left  all  others  immeasurably  behind.  Such  | 
is  the  accuracy  which  the  study  of  compar¬ 
ative  anatomy  is  believed  to  have  attained 
in  its  application  to  fossils,  that,  from  the 
examination  of  the  smallest  bone,  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  decide  w  ith  certainty  on  the  nature 
and  form  of  the  animal,  and  to  declare  the 
very  genus  and  species  to  which  it  once 
belonged.  The  value  of  such  an  assistant 
to  the  geologist  will  be  at  once  perceived. 
It  has  led  to  some  of  the  most  important 
and  wondrous  discoveries  yet  achieved. 
These  men  have  been  assisted  by  many  of 
our  countrymen.  We  shall  mention  only 
the  names  of  Lyell,  Phillipps,  Smith,  Buck- 
land,  in  England,  and  Portlock  and  Grif¬ 
fiths  in  Ireland.  Judging  from  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  what  its  advance  or  condi¬ 
tion  shall  be  in  as  many  more.  It  is  not 
our  intention,  nor  would  our  limits  permit 
us,  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  principles 
which  are  now  generally  admitted.  Those 
who  seek  information  on  the  subject,  would 
do  well  to  consult  the  work  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  or  the 
more  extended  details  in  Lyell’s  Principles 
of  Geology.  Our  purpose  is  with  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  science  that  may  seem  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  Scripture  narra¬ 
tive. 

In  describing  the  various  geological  phe¬ 
nomena,  we  do  not  of  course  pretend  to 
have  derived  our  knowledge  from  any  per¬ 
sonal  examination.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  have  explored  the  Al¬ 


pine  mountain  side,  or  scaled  the  cordille¬ 
ras  of  the  Andes.  We  have  never  pene¬ 
trated  the  caverned  mine,  even  to  the  depth 
of  one  solitary  fathom  ;  nor  have  we  ever 
sallied  forth  with  the  rising  sun,  with  bas¬ 
ket  on  back  and  hammer  in  hand,  smash¬ 
ing  the  boulders  along  our  path — much  to 
the  amazement  and  not  a  little  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  good,  simple,  unscientific  coun¬ 
try  folk — to  return  at  the  close  of  day  with 
good  store  of  fossil  fish,  forbidding  indeed 
to  the  cravings  of  our  carnal,  but  furnish¬ 
ing  much  gratification  to  our  intellectual 
appetite.  Whatever  little  knowledge  w’e 
possess  of  the  condition  of  the  material 
world,  we  have  derred  almost  exclusively 
from  the  labors  of  others.  Their  state¬ 
ments  are  before  the  public,  unquestioned 
and  uncontradicted  ;  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  believe,  that 
they  have  asserted  any  thing  untrue. 

The  difficulties  that  present  themselves 
to  the  geological  student  are  principally 
I  derived  from  the  distribution  of  organic 
life,  and  the  extent  of  time  which  seems 
necessary  for  its  development.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  state  these  difficulties  as  clear¬ 
ly,  yet  as  concisely,  as  we  can.  We  feel 
that  wc  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  our 
cause,  and  practising  an  imposition  on  our 
readers,  were  we  to  conceal  any  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  phenomena,  or  suppress  one  tittle 
of  the  difficulty  which  they  are  supposed  to 
present. 

The  part  of  the  substance  of  our  globe 
which  man  has  yet  penetrated  is  not  more 
than  the  si.xteen-thousandth  part  of  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  earth,  that  diameter  being 
very  nearly  eight  thousand  miles,  and  the 
deepest  mine  ever  excavated  not  reaching 
more  than  half-a-mile  in  a  line  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  surface.  If  a  person  were  to  run 
his  nail  along  the  surface  of  a  ball  of  wood 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  he  would  go 
deeper  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  man 
has  ever  done,  or  probably  ever  will  do, 
into  the  earth.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  he  can  know  but  comparatively  little 
of  what  is  contained  or  done  in  the  unfath¬ 
omable  and  unknown  depths  beneath  him. 
The  small  portion  to  which  his  observation 
extends,  is  found  to  be  a  crust  foliated  like 
the  external  coating  of  an  onion — these  fo¬ 
liations  consisting  of  strata  of  different  min¬ 
eral  structure,  and  each  containing  pecu¬ 
liar  organic  remains.  These  are  distribut¬ 
ed  with  such  regularity  that  each  class  of 
stratified  rock  has  its  own  peculiar  remains. 
There  are  no  less  than  twenty  principal 
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forms  of  stratification,  and  it  is  only  in  one 
or  two,  and  these  the  uppermost  of  all,  that 
any  remains  resembling  those  of  existing 
animals  are  to  be  found.  In  the  other,  and, 
as  they  are  called,  earlier  strata,  the  spe¬ 
cies,  and  in  most  instances  the  genera,  are 
altogether  extinct,  and  seem  to  have  been 
extinct  before  man  or  any  of  the  existing 
races  of  animals  appeared  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  only  in  the  very  uppermost  and  latest 
alluvial  deposits  that  any  vestiges  of  man 
are  to  be  found.  Each  of  these  masses  of 
stratified  rocks  would  appear  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  aqueous  deposition,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  a  sediment  deposited  from 
water,  sometimes  salt  and  sometimes  fresh, 
as  may  be  Inferred  from  its  shells,  which 
are  sometimes  of  marine  and  sometimes  of 
lacustrine  formation.  It  is  only  rarely  that 
salt  and  fresh-water  shells  are  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether.  Each  of  these  strata  (and  they 
are  in  many  instances  thousands  of  yards 
in  thickness)  is  the  result  of  slow  and 
gradual  deposition,  for  the  shells  which  are 
found  therein  would  seem  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  very  spot  in  which  they  are 
discovered,  some  of  them  being  of  so  frail 
and  delicate  a  texture,  or  composed  of  so 
many  delicate  articul.ations — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  enclinites  and  crinoides,* — or 
so  covered  with  slender  and  finely  pointed 
prickles,  that  they  could  not  survive  unin¬ 
jured  the  least  violence  or  friction,  and 
would  assuredly  be  broken  to  pieces  if  re¬ 
moved  by  violence  to  any  distance  ; — and 
as  one  generation  can  be  proved  to  have 
succeeded  another,  they  must,  according 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  production,  have 
required  ages  to  reach  their  present  num¬ 
bers  and  immense  extent.  Such  are  the 
contents  of  the  oolitic  beds  of  England. 
We  have  still  more  remarkable  instances 
of  this  state  of  things  in  the  beds  of  the 
crelacious  system.  The  chalk  is  found 
from  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  along  both  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  very  entranoj 
of  the  Red  Sea,  interrupted  only  by  a  few 
mountain  chains,  and  is  in  many  places 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  in  thick¬ 
ness;  yet  this  immense  mass  has  been  de¬ 
monstrated,  by  Dr.  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin, 
after  long  and  minute  microscopical  exam¬ 
ination,  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
the  shells  of  small  aninialculae  of  the  infu¬ 
soria  kind.  Some  of  these  shells  are  en¬ 
tire  and  perfect  as  when  they  were  tenanted 

*  One  specimen  of  the  crinoides  consists  of 
1.50, (KK)  minute  articulations,  yet  it  is  found  en¬ 
tire  and  unbroken. 
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by  their  diminutive  proprietors,  but  the 
greater  part  are  in  a  state  of  very  minute 
disintegration.  They  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  indeed  so  minute  are  they  that 
more  than  a  million  are  contained  in  one 
cubic  inch,  and  more  than  ten  millions  in 
a  pound  weight  of  chalk.  The  manner  in 
which  these  minute  artificers  raised  their 
stupendous  work,  is  very  analogous  to  that 
of  the  coral  formations  of  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Pacific  Ocean  Who  can  tell  the  lime 
these  extensive  beds  occupied  in  their  for¬ 
mation  ?  while — 

“  Millionii  of  millions  here  from  ajfc  to  ase. 

With  simpleiit  fkill  and  toil  unweaiitible, 

No  moment  and  no  movement  unimprov^, 

Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  rpread, 

Toawell  the  hci)(ht(‘nin^,  brightening,  gradual  mound, 

By  marvellou*  atructurc  climbing  towurda  tbo  day.” 

Yet  it  is  a  more  remarkable  proposition 
in  geology,  that,  even  before  these  vast  for¬ 
mations  began,  there  was  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life  upon  the  earth.  The  very  bed  of 
these  primeval  oceans  was,  it  is  said,  at 
some  earlier  period,  dry  and  solid  laml,  and 
covered  thick  with  foliage  and  with  verdure, 
such  as  not  even  the  banks  of  the  Niger  or 
the  Oroiioco  can  equal  in  luxuriance. — 
Such  it  was  when  the  coal  beds  of  England 
were  formed.  These  beds  are  exclusively 
of  vegetable  origin.  The  very  leaves  or 
branches  can  still  be  traced,  and  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  tree  to  which  thev  belonsfcd  can 
still  be  discerned.  These  species  are  found 
nowhere  on  the  present  surface  of  the 
glol>e.  Their  nearest  living  types  are 
found  only  beneath  the  burning  sun  and  in 
the  vigorous  vegetations  of  the  tropics. — 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  when  these 
forests  grew,  the  climate  of  England  was  of 
a  far  different  and  higher  temperature  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  Nor  are  these 
carboniferous  beds  the  result  of  one  period, 
or  of  one  uninterrupted  growth.  Tliey  are 
found  one  above  the  other,  separated  by 
thick  beds  of  sandstone,  and  sometimes  of 
limestone  formation,  which  contain  marine 
fossils,  and  which,  in  any  ordinary  process, 
must  have  been  formed  by  aqueous  deposi¬ 
tion.  These  would  lead  us  to  sujipose  that 
the  land  which  bore  this  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
ble  was  alternately  depressed  beneath,  and 
elevated  above,  the  sea.  Thus  it  is  that 
geologists  account  for  the  alternating  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  carboniferous  strata.  Yet  how 
great  a  period  must,  according  to  all  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  be  required  for  such 
mighty  and  stupendous  revolutions;  and 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  phenomena  which 
the  geological  structure  of  the  globe  exhib- 
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iis  to  us,  and  which,  no  less  than  any  of 
these,  would  appear  to  require  a  period  far 
greater  than  the  Mosaic  record  seems  at 
first  sight  to  allow  for  their  production. 

The  distribution  of  organic  life  is  also 
very  remarkable.  In  the  very  earliest  and 
most  ancient  rocks  no  organic  remains  ol 
any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  The  first  to 
be  seen  are  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  silu- 
rian  system.  After  a  long  interval, — 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  and  during  which  but 
few  fossils  are  discovered, — we  have  the 
umbrageous  forests  of  the  carboniferous 
period,  and  then  the  new  red  sandstone 
and  oolitic  beds,  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  remains. 

In  these  we  have  the  earliest  specimens  of 
reptiles,  which  e.xisted  and  multiplied  in 
great  abundance.  Some  of  these  were  ot 
a  size  and  form  very  different  from  any 
that  exist  at  the  present  day.  'I'lie  icthy- 
osaurus  is  said  by  Mr.  Owen  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  external  form  of  a  large  preda¬ 
tory  fish.  It  resembled  the  dolphin  in  the 
form  of  its  scull,  and  the  crocodile  in  its 
formidable  jaw  and  teeth,  and  had  four 
paddles  not  unlike  those  of  the  whale  tribe. 
The  eye  of  some  individuals  of  this  species 
exceeJed  in  size  the  head  of  a  man,  and 
the  body  must  have  been  at  least  thirty 
feet  in  length.  The  plesiosaurus,  without 
attaining  this  size,  had  a  neck  equal  in 
length  to  its  head  and  tail  together,  and 
equalling  in  flexibility  the  body  of  a  ser¬ 
pent.  The  crocodiles  which  tenanted  the 
waters  of  the  primeval  world  would  scarce¬ 
ly  admit  of  comparison  for  a  moment  with 
the  mightiest  gavial  of  the  Ganges.  Had 
man  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  at 
this  period,  he  must  have  disputed  its  sov¬ 
ereignty  with  the  megalosaurus,  an  enor¬ 
mous  carnivorous  lizard-like  animal  some 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  with  the  pterodac- 
tylus,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  creatures 
that  ever  tenanted  this  world  of  ours.  It 
was  a  flying  lizard,  with  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  bird ;  the  eyes  were  of  an  enormous 
size.  It  had  the  wings  of  a  bat  and  the 
jaws  of  a  crocodile.  The  iguanodon  of  a] 
later  period  differed  from  the  megalosaurus  j 
i:i  being  a  graminivorous  animal.  It 
sometimes  attained  the  enormous  length  of 
seventy  feet.  The  remains  of  ail  these 
animals  are  found  embedded  in  the  solid 
rock,  thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface. 
Subsequent  to  these,  and  seemingly  when 
they  had  all  lived  and  moved,  and  ceased  to 
exist  upon  the  earth,  arc  found  the  remains 


of  the  mammalia,  mostly  of  extinct,  but  some 
of  living  genera, — the  pachydermata,  or 
thick-skinned  animals,  of  which  the  ele¬ 
phant  is  a  living  representative.  The  pale- 
otherium  somewhat  resembled  a  rhinoceros. 
The  living  but  diminutive  types  of  the 
animals  of  this  period  are  now  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
equator.  The  shells  of  this  period  also, 
winch  arc  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
Apennines,  are  equalled  in  size  only  by 
those  of  the  Indian  seas.  It  is,  as  before 
observed,  only  in  the  very  latest  formations 
that  any  remains  of  men  are  found  upon 
the  earth.  The  inference  which  some 
would  draw  from  these  facts, — and  they 
are,  as  our  scientific  readers  will  imme¬ 
diately  perceive,  but  indiscriminately  and 
hastily  selected  from  the  many  which  geo¬ 
logical  science  furnishes, — is,  that  the 
j  present  condition  of  the  earth  is,  to  some 
extent,  at  variance  with  the  scriptural  re¬ 
cord.  The  period  of  COOO  years,  said  to 
have  elapsed  since  the  creation,  will  not 
afford  time,  they  say,  for  the  production  of 
such  results ;  nor  will  the  changes  which 
are  said  to  have  occurred  since  then  ac¬ 
count  for  the  phenomena  we  witness.  The 
one  would  not  have  afforded  suflicient  time 
for  the  formation  of  the  earth,  nor  the 
deluge  for  the  destruction  and  entombment 
of  so  many  species  of  organic  life,  and  so 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is 
not  by  one  sudden  convulsion  that  they 
were  destroyed,  for  each  such  divisitm  of 
organic  life  increased  and  multiplied  and 
possessed  the  earth  for  an  indefinite,  but 
long  period,  and  thus  passed  away  before 
it  was  succeeded  by  another. 

Such  are  the  leading  geological  difficul¬ 
ties  presented  by  the  scriptural  narration  of 
the  creation.  In  applying  ourselves  to  the 
examination  of  them,  we  must  carry  with 
us  a  few  preliminary  principles. 

1.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  numberless  coincidences  with  the  Mo¬ 
saic  account  of  the  creation,  which  the 
geological  phenomena  present.  The  earli¬ 
est  and  most  ancient  rocks  bear  on  their 
surface,  and  in  their  mineral  structure,  the 
evidence  of  that  beginning  when  the  earth 
was  void  and  empty ;  and  in  the  total  ab 
sence  of  the  apjiearances  of  life,  that  once 
there  was  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the 
abyss.  The  vast  geographical  extent  of 
the  primary  stratified  rocks,  and  the  proois 
they  afford  of  aqueous  deposition,  bring  to 
our  minds  the  primeval  condition  of  the 
globe,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  was  abroad. 
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and  the  firm  earth  was  divided  from  the 
waters  of  the  deep.  As  we  ascend  through 
each  successive  stratum,  we  find  the  re¬ 
mains  of  life  in  the  very  order  in  which 
the  lawgiver  of  Israel  declared  them  to 
have  been  created.  In  the  carboniferous 
series,  the  green  herb  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit  according  to  its  kind;  in  the  oolitic 
group  the  creeping  things  that  have  life  in 
the  waters,  and  the  winged  fowl  that  was  to 
lly  under  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  w'e 
find  they  did  increase  and  multiply  and  fill 
the  earth  with  multitudinous  profusion. 
As  we  draw  near  the  tertiary  formations,  a 
new  class  of  animal  life  begins  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  ;  to  wit,  the  mammalia  of  science, 
the  beasts  of  the  earth  according  to  their 
kinds,  and  cattle  and  things  that  walk  upon 
the  earth;  and  when  these  things  werej 
done  and  were  seen  to  be  good,  a  new  and 
a  more  periect  organization  is  developed, 
such  as  the  older  earth  did  not  witness, 
and  such  as  the  primary  and  secondary  I 
formations  never  bore.  It  is  only  in  the 
latest  diluvial  deposits  of  the  tertiary  pe¬ 
riod,  and  which  are  the  newest  on  the 
earth’s  crust,  that  the  remains  of  men  are 
to  be  found.  We  thus  find  that  science 
confirms  w'hat  revelation  had  previously 
declared — that  the  palace  was  prepared 
ere  the  king  appeared;  that  the  empire, 
was  put  in  order  ere  the  sovereign  was 
appointed,  who  was  to  have  dominion  over 
all,  and  to  whom  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  every  creeping  thing, 
were  to  be  subject  and  obey.  Cuvier  re¬ 
marks  that  this  order  of  the  succession  of 
organic  life  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  geologi¬ 
cal  w’orld.  “The  books  of  Moses  show 
us,”  we  quote  his  own  w’ords,  “  that  he 
had  very  perfect  ideas  respecting  several 
of  the  highest  questions  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phy.  His  cosmogony  especially,  consid¬ 
ered  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  is 
extremely  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the 
order  which  he  assigns  to  the  different 
epochs  of  creation,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  deduced  from  geologi¬ 
cal  considerations.”  He  also  admits,  and 
from  the  present  appearance  of  the  earth  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  at  some 
comparatively  recent  period,  it  was  the 
scene  of  some  powerful  and  extensive  dilu¬ 
vial  action.*  The  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 

*  “  Je  pense  done  avec  MM.  de  Luc  et  Dolo- 
mien  que  s’il  y  a  quelque  chose  de  constat6  en 
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and  rolled  pebbles,  which  in  all  regions 
are  spread  over  its  surface ;  the  large 
quantities  of  marine  shells  and  fishes  (often 
of  the  same  species  as  now  inhabit  the 
neighboring  seas)  found  on  the  summits 
of  the  highest  mountains ;  the  scooping 
out  of  valleys  in  horizontal  strata ;  the 
transporting  of  large  boulders  and  massive 
rocks  many  miles  from  the  hills  of  which 
they  once  formed  portions,  and  which 
prove,  by  the  abrasion  of  their  sides  and 
angles,  that  they  were  borne  along  by  a 
rushing  flood  ;*  the  undulating  surface  of 
the  alluvial  strata  of  every  land,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  in  most  places  a  delicacy  of  flexion 
and  outline,  as  if  the  waters  had  but  just 
retreated  ; — are  all  convincing  proofs  that 
at  a  period,  comparatively  recent,  the  earth 
was  subjected  to  the  action  of  some  mighty 
torrent,  by  which  its  plains  were  inun¬ 
dated,  and  its  loftiest  mountains  sub¬ 
merged. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  many  important 
particulars  geology  and  revelation  speak  the 
same  language.  The  same  narrative  told 
by  the  ruler  of  Israel  4000  years  ago,  is 
also  told  in  its  own  expressive  and  intelli¬ 
gible  language  by  the  very  earth  on  w  hich 
we  tread,  by  every  mountain  chain,  and  by 
every  stream  that  flows  onward  to  the 
ocean,  t  This  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  writer,  both  as  to  the  age  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  globe,  could  not  be  obtained  by 
any  scientific  inquiry  or  personal  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  have  procured  it  from 
the  wise  men  of  Egypt  or  Chaldea.  He 
could  not  obtain  it  by  any  known  means 
then  in  existence,  and  therefore  he  could 

geologie,  e’est  que  la  surface  de  notre  globe  a 
et6  victime  d’unc  grande  et  subite  revolution 
dont  la  date  ne  peut  retnonter  beaticoup  au-dela 
de  cinq  ou  six  niille  ana.” 

*  Fragments  of  the  rocks  north  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  United  States. 
Fragments  of  the  Alps  are  found  on  the  Jura 
mountains,  though  the  lake  of  (Jeneva  intervenes. 
The  ruins  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  arc  to 
be  seen  on  the  plains  of  Prussia  and  Northern 
Germany,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
stones  which  can  be  traced  to  the  hills  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  lie  in  vast  masses  on  the  plains  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England. 

t  The  annual  increase  of  the  deltas  of  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  the  Mississippi,  the  Po,  the  Rhone, 
and  several  other  rivers,  has  been  nicely  calculat¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  measurements  combine  to  prove 
that  the  commencement  of  their  growth  cannot  be 
dated  further  back  than  five  or  six  thousand 
years.  The  same  conclusion  is  come  to  by  the 
measured  annual  retreat  of  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
consequent  on  the  wasting  away  of  the  limestone 
rock  over  which  it  flows. 
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only  have  obtained  it  from  God.  And  if  he  nity.  If  he  told  them  how  the  green  herb 
was  divinely  guided  in  any  one  important  and  flowering  tree  sprung  into  existence 
statement  which  he  has  placed  upon  the  from  the  earth,  it  was  because  they  had 
page  of  his  venerable  record,  shall  we  say  seen  the  dark-faced  man  of  Egypt  and  of 
that  he  is  not  inspired  and  divinely  led  in  Nubia  bend  him  down  before  the  lotus 
all  ?  Ilis  inspiration  in  any  one  particular  flower  of  the  Nile.  If  he  told  them  how 
may  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  beasts  and  cattle  and  creeping  things  were 
was  inspired  in  every  other ;  and  that,  how- 1  made  of  old,  and  sent  forth  to  wander  and 
ever  much  opposed  to  many  of  our  geolog-  j  multiply  upon  the  earth,  it  was  because 
ical  conclusions  his  cosmogony  may  seem  jthey  had  seen  them  deified  and  worshipped 
to  be,  more  accurate  investigation  and  more  in  gorgeous  temples,  and  honored  in  many 
enlarged  knowledge,  will  prove  that  the  a  sanctuary  of  that  land  from  which  they 
same  Spirit  which  suggested  to  him  the  or-  came.  To  wean  them  from  the  worship  of 
der  of  the  creatioti,  has  not  forsaken  him  Baal  and  Astarte,  they  were  told  that  the 
in  the  other  details  of  his  narration.  sun  and  moon  and  host  of  heaven,  to  whom 

II.  The  communication  of  physical  truth,  sacrifice  was  offered  on  every  mountain 
or  the  advancement  of  science,  was  no  part  top,  were  appointed  as  the  servants  of  man 
of  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  writers. —  by  one  mightier  than  they,  and  placed  in 
Where  they  have  occasion  to  mention  any  the  heavens  to  be  unto  him  as  signs  for 
natural  occurrence,  they  do  not  express  seasons,  for  years  and  for  days;  and  that 
themselves  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  very  corporeal  frame  which  they  would 
Their  words  were  addressed  to  a  simple,  degrade  by  their  idolatry  before  the  like- 
uneducated,  pastoral  people,  and  according-  ness  of  any  graven  thing,  was  that  which 
ly  their  language  was  adapted  to  their  ca-  alone  of  created  nature  was  made  to  the 
pacity.  It  is  thus  they  tell  us  that  the  sun  |  image  and  likeness  of  God.  The  object  of 
stood  still  over  against  Gibaon,  and  the  |  the  Mosaic  narrative  was  moral  not  physi- 
moon  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  For  it  is  cal  truth.  The  writer  meant  to  make  his 
only  such  an  expression  that  would  be  un-  people  firm  in  their  faith,  not  proficients  in 
derstood  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  philosophy. 

and  it  was  thus  that  Moses,  in  his  account;  III.  Nor  should  we  forget,  in  reference 
of  the  creation,  employed  only  the  popular  !  to  this  subject,  and  w  hen  we  are  called  on 
language  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  j  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  state- 
Even  if  he  knew  the  full  particulars  of  the  ments,  that  it  is  as  likely  that  opposition 
beginning  of  things, — and  he  may  have  may  be  the  result  of  our  ignorance  as  of 
known  only  so  much  as  he  was  appointed  our  knowledge.  W'^e  may  not  be  able,  with 
to  communicate, — its  declaration  was  no  our  present  information,  to  explain  the  seem- 
part  of  the  mission  to  which  he  was  called,  ing  contradiction,  but  it  would  be  rash  to 
Ilis  was  a  mission  of  far  other  and  higher  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  explained  by 
excellence  than  the  imparting  of  physical  |  any  other  person,  or  at  any  other  time, 
truth;  it  was  the  revealing  of  God’s  inerci- 1  How  often  has  some  recently  discovered 
ful  and  wondrous  dispensations  to  men,  to  j  fact,  or  some  long  forgotten  document 
deliver  the  children  of  Israel  from  bondage,  I  brought  to  light,  been  a  means  of  reconcil- 
to  rescue  them  from  the  corrupting  influ-  S  ing  statements  which  had  long  been  in 
once  of  that  idolatry  which,  in  the  gorgeous  i  opposition  to  one  another!  How  many 
fanes  of  Thebes,  enchained  the  worship- !  particulars  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  inex- 
pers  of  Apis  and  Serapis,  and  whose  volup-  j  plicable  by  science,  a  century  ago,  have 
tuous  remembrance  follow'ed  them  into  the  j  been  recently  confirmed  by  geology  !  The 
wilderness,  and  made  them  forget,  even  in  '  Mosaic  record  is  but  a  chronicle  of  certain 
sight  of  Sinai’s  smoking  top,  their  allegi-  facts  relating  to  a  certain  purpose,  and  it 
ance  to  Jehovah.  Whatever  was  not  sub-  by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility  of 
servient  to  that  object,  w'as  alien  to  his  other  facts,  perhaps  equally  important  in 
purpose,  and  was  banished  from  his  pages,  themselves,  though  not  pertinent  to  his 
If  he  told  them  how  in  the  beginning  God  purpose,  having  occurred  in  the  interval  to 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  which  it  refers.  The  book  of  Genesis  af- 
their  varied  adornment,  it  was  because  the  fords  us  but  a  partial  view  of  the  primeval 
Egyptian  priesthood  told  them  how  that  condition  of  our  globe,  and  we  obtain  that 
earth  existed  for  ever,  and  had  been  revolv-  view  through  a  long  and  distant  perspective ; 
ing  in  ever  recurring  cycles  of  life  and  but  how  many  circumstances  are  there  that 
motion  from  the  fathomless  depths  of  eter-  come  not  within  the  line  of  vision !  And 
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the  path  of  light  wliich  reaches  us  through 
a  vista  of  six  thousand  years,  leaves  much 
that  is  dark  and  unexplored  extending  iin- 
ineasurably  on  every  side.  Shall  we  be  | 
rash  enough  to  speak  as  authoritatively  as  j 
if  that  vast  expanse  were  ticcurately  and  en¬ 
tirely  known  ? 

Having  premised  these  few  remarks,  we 
shall  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  presented  by  geology,  some  ofj 
which  we  have  noticed.  For  many  years 
these  geological  phenomena  were  deemed  | 
to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  No-  j 
achian  deluge  ;  indeed,  some  of  them  have  { 
been  but  just  now  alluded  to  by  ourselves,  1 
as  illustrative  of  that  event.  Now  the  proofs  j 
of  that  event,  and  the  phenomena  which 
may  be  considered  as  its  effects,  are  con-  j 
lined  to  the  upper  strata  alone,  and  to  the  j 
marks  of  recent  diluvial  action  which  the  ^ 
earth  bears  upon  its  surface.  But,  at  least  | 
judging  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  natural 
agency,  it  is  very  different  with  those  or¬ 
ganic  remains  wdiicli  are  buried  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  deep  in  the  hardest  rocks, 
and  which  in  many  instances  arc  covered 
by  overlying  strata  of  a  flinty  hardness, 
which  no  passing  flood  of  waters  could 
possibly  penetrate,  and  particularly  a  flood 
of  such  short  duration  as  that  of  Noah. 
Moreover,  the  effects  of  this  deluge  must 
necessarily  have  been  mechanical.  Jf  it 
produced  any  chemical  effects  it  could  have 
been  but  in  a  very  small  degree.  It  would 
be  able  to  transport  large  beds  of  gravel 
from  one  region  to  another ;  to  scoop  out 
deep  channels  for  itself  through  beds  that 
had  previously  been  horizontal,  or  to  en¬ 
large  valleys  that  had  been  partially  opened 
before.  It  might  abrade  the  sharp  corners 
of  stones  by  friction,  and  make  the  granite 
rock,  many  tons  weight,  round  as  the  peb¬ 
ble  of  the  running  brook.  It  might  sever 
an  island  from  the  mainland  to  which  it 
was  joined,  or  lower  the  level  of  a  large 
tract  of  country,  by  transporting  elsewhere 
the  clay  and  s'.nd  of  which  it  was  in  great 
part  composed.  But  here  its  effects  must 
end.  It  might  disturb,  but  not  create.  It 
might  abrade  or  denude  rocks,  but  it  could 
not  make  them.  If  it  created,  it  could  only 
be  by  mechanical  addition,  such  as  we  may 
suppose  to  take  place  in  the  formation  of  a 
bank  of  sand  or  gravel.  But  without  sup¬ 
posing  preternatural  agency,  we  cannot 
conceive  such  power  in  the  Noachian  flood 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  or  disturb, 
or  affect  to  any  considerable  degree,  a  bed 
of  rock  thousands  of  miles  in  geographical 


extent,  and  thousands  of  yards  in  thickness. 
Besides,  if  the  mineral  structure  of  these 
rocks,  and  the  organic  remains  which  are 
included  in  them,  be  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  deluge,  still,  considered  as  a  natural 
agent,  it  must  have  dissolved  the  substan¬ 
ces  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  then 
deposited  them  as  a  chemical  precipitate 
from  the  waters  which  held  them  in  solu¬ 
tion  :  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  months 
which  it  endured,  such  a  result,  on  ordinary 
principles,  appears  as  impossible  as  the  so¬ 
lution  of  a  piece  of  limestone  rock  in  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  water,  in  which  it  is  permitted  to 
remain  for  three  months.  If  we  cannot 
hope  for  the  one,  neither  can  we  admit  the 
other.  Even  if  they  were  dissolved  in  the 
waters  by  which  they  were  overflowed,  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  fossils  should  have 
resisted  its  influence  ?  The  matter  of  which 
they  are  in  great  part  composed  has  a  far 
greater  affinity  for  water  than  the  stony 
matter  in  which  they  are  enveloped ;  how 
can  we  believe  that  they  were  preserved 
uninjured  while  the  more  stubborn  material 
Wtis  compelled  to  yield  1  Again,  if  the 
remains  of  organic  life  in  the  various  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  rocks  be  owing  to  such 
a  cause,  how  can  we  account  for  their  or¬ 
derly  and  regular  distribution  ?  They  are 
not  found  in  any  part  of  the  earth  in  that 
confused  and  disorderly  mass  to  which  they 
would  be  reduced  by  such  a  violent  me¬ 
chanical  agitation.  Each  stratum  has  its 
own  peculiar  fossils.  Some  of  these  strata 
have  been  broken  and  disturbed  by  some 
powerful  subterranean  movement,  before 
the  incumbent  strata  were  deposited.  Many 
of  the  fossils  are  found  in  the  same  spot  in 
which  they  grew.  They  are  all  found  al¬ 
most  as  scientifically  arranged,  according 
to  their  genera  and  species,  throughout  the 
different  formations,  as  they  would  be  in 
j  the  museum  of  a  naturalist — the  most  an- 
!  cient  and  the  extinct  species  in  the  lower, 
the  recent  and  existing  species  in  the  up- 
I  per  strata  of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  is  ev¬ 
ident  to  any  one  who  has  observed  the  re¬ 
lative  positions  of  the  rocks  in  many  of  our 
mountain  valleys,  that  they  cannot  be  owing 
to  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  rocks  on 
j  the  mountain  side  are  generally  inclined  at 
I  a  sharp  angle  to  the  horizon,  while  the  val- 
I  ley  is  occupied  by  a  horizontal  bed  of  lime¬ 
stone.  The  latter  must  be  more  modern 
than  the  other,  because  it  is  incumbent  up¬ 
on  it,  and  cannot  be  owing  to  the  same 
cause, — unless  we  maintain  that  the  early 
rocks  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  disinte- 
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Juration,  and  then  with  all  its  fossils  solidi-  ers  of  revelation  have  been  unwilling  to 
tied  ;  that  after  this  process  was  performed,  rest  their  cause  upon  this  event  alone,  and 
it  was  upheaved  from  a  horizontal  position  have  sought  the  solution  of  terrestrial  phc- 
and  fractured  by  repeated  concussions ;  and  nomena  in  other  and  earlier  principles  of 
then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  limestone  action.  It  is  quite  possible  and  very  prob- 
was  deposited,  which  is  made  up  of  differ-  able  that  many  of  the  sedimentary  deposits 
ent  materials,  and  contains  organic  re-  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  geo- 
mains  altogether  distinct  from  the  other;  logists,  were  produced  by  the  slow  and 
and  that  all  these  mighty  changes  took  gradual  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
place  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  two  thou- 
which  the  Noachian  deluge  lasted.  We  sand  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  cre- 
need  hardly  say  that  such  a  supposition  ation  and  the  deluge.  It  is  quite  possible 
seems  very  difficult  to  be  admitted  on  the  that  many  extensive  tracts  of  land  that  now- 
recognized  principles  of  science,  and  ac-  form  parts  of  our  continents,  were  during 
cording  to  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  the  this  period  submerged,  and  being  below 
laws  of  nature  are  now-  known  to  operate,  the  level  of  the  antediluvian  ocean,  became 
W’e  have  said  that  upon  the  recognized  covered  by  the  deposits,  which,  on  the 
principles  of  science,  and  according  to  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  were  found 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  the  deluge  will  hardened  into  stone.  Great  pressure  and 
not  account  for  these  phenomena.  But  we  altered  circumstances  of  temperature  will 
.should  not  forget  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  produce  results  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
nature  are  not  always  observed.  There  which  otherwise  would  require  long  periods 
are  circumstances  and  times  in  which  the  for  their  production.  Thus  a  piece  of 
Supreme  Being  deviates  from  these  laws,  wood  which  by  accident  remained  immersed 
and  for  His  own  wise  ends  brings  into  ac-  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  and  sub- 
tion  mighty  and  energetic  powers,  which  jected  to  the  enormous  pressure  exerted  by 
are  “  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.”  the  elastic  vapor,  was  found  by  professor 
Such  there  have  been  at  more  than  one  Liebig  to  have  been  almost  converted  into 
’period  of  the  world’s  history.  Is  it  for  us  j  coal  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
to  shorten  His  arm,  or  to  measure  the  mar-'  The  great  difficulty  presented  by  the 
vellous  works  which  in  His  justice,  or  in  phenomena  of  the  geological  world,  is  the 
His  mercy.  He  may  think  fit  to  achieve  ?;  amount  of  time  said  to  be  necessary  for 
The  very  deluge  itself  cannot  be  accounted  their  production.  This  difficulty,  however, 
for  by  the  existing  laws  that  regulate  the  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  supposi- 
world,  how  much  less  the  numberless  con- '  tion  that  the  intensity  of  the  forces  in  action 
sequences  which  such  an  event  must  have ;  at  present  in  the  earth,  is  precisely  or  nearly 
brought  with  it,  or  the  physical  anomalies  the  same  as  at  the  former  and  earlier 
which  it  must  have  left  behind  it  in  its  periods.  This  supposition  seems  to  us  not 
coarse  T  How-  many  mighty  forces  must  only  gratuitous,  but  even  opposed  to  expe- 
have  operated  to  produce  that  one  result,  rience.  We  know,  for  instance,  and  are 
whichsweptaway  the  millions  of  living  men ;  j  assured  on  unquestionable  and  admitted 
destroyed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  every  form  1  authority,  that  the  duration  of  human  life 
of  animal,  it  may  be  of  vegetable,  existence,  j  in  the  early  periods  of  its  existence,  was 
and  swelled  in  one  tremendous  flood  over  the  j  prolonged  to  almost  an  incredible  extent, 
hills  and  mountains  of  the  earth.  How  much  j  There  is  no  law  at  present  known  to  us 
of  geological  derangement  and  of  concussion  i  which  could  account  for  the  longevity  of  the 
of  the  earth’s  crust,  must  have  taken  place  Patriarchs.  An  individual  nine  hundred 
when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  years  old,  w'ould  in  our  days  be  looked  on 
broken  up,  and  the  cataracts  of  heaven  j  not  only  as  a  curiosity,  but  as  a  miracle, 
poured  down  their  rushing  flood  upon  the  1  yet  such  was  almost  the  ordinary  duration 
abodes  of  men  !  When  such  mighty  and  of  human  life  in  its  primeval  condition, 
supernatural  causes  were  called  into  opera-  How  greatly  must  the  law  that  regulates 
tion,  and  such  confessedly  miraculous  pow-  the  duration  and  condition  of  animal  exis- 
ers  were  employed,  it  would  be  difficult  as  tence  have  altered  since  then !  And  if  in 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  say  what  physical  one  instance,  why  not  in  many  more?  Is 
phenomena  may  not,  and  could  not,  have  it  not  unsafe  to  measure  the  period  neces- 
been  produced.  But  yet,  while  admitting  sary  for  the  production  of  genera  and  spe- 
ihe  possibility  of  these  diluvial  conse-  cies  in  former  times,  by  the  same  standard 
quences,  many  of  the  advocates  and  defend-  which  we  apply  at  present  ?  There  is  no 
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point  more  warmly  debated  by  modern  geolo 
gists,  than  the  question  of  (he  identity  of  the 
present  causes  of  change  upon  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  with  those  of  the  olden  time.  Y  et  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  on  this  controverted  ground, 
that  the  Scriptural  difficulties  are  raised. 

Again,  should  the  believing  mind,  with 
many  eminent  geologists  of  the  Italian 
school,  rest  on  the  plain  statement  and  lit¬ 
eral  words  of  the  inspired  narration,  what 
difficulty  has  it  to  fear  ?  Should  the  scrip¬ 
tural  student  receive  the  Mosaic  statement, 
as  it  has  so  long  been  received,  and  say 
that  the  earth  came  such  as  it  is  from  the 
hands  of  its  Maker,  and  that  the  various 
and  wondrous  phenomena  of  the  geological 
world  formed,  in  the  designs  of  His  wise 
and  far-seeing  economy,  part  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  with  which  it  was  to  be  adorned,  what 
inconsistency  or  inconvenience  w'ould  it  in¬ 
volve?  Clearly  none.  Its  Almighty  Cre¬ 
ator  could  have  done  so,  if  it  were  His  will. 
He  could  have  His  own  wise  ends,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  discover  them.  The 
smallest  infusoria  of  the  chalk  may  be  in¬ 
tended  to  show  forth  His  power  and  glory, 
albeit  that  it  never  had  a  tenant  within  its 
diminutive  walls,  as  perfectly  as  the  scien¬ 
tific  geologist  who  presumes  to  dictate  to 
Him  what  His  ends  and  arrangements 
ought  to  be,  in  the  formation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Would  it  answer  no  wise  ends  to 
teach  us  humility  and  distrust  of  our  own 
powers  ?  would  it  not  be  worthy  of  Him, 
in  his  material  as  in  his  spiritual  dispensa¬ 
tions,  to  lead  all  understanding  captive  and 
make  it  obedient  to  His  own  ?  Would  it 
be  incompatible  w'ith  His  attributes,  to  try 
our  faith  and  docility,  by  inculcating  a 
salutary  distrust  of  ourselves  ?  Is  there 
not  some  such  purpose  implied  in  the  words 
of  Scripture:  “  Mundum  tradidit  dispu- 
tationibus  eorum  ut  non  cognoscat  homo 
opus,  quod  operatus  est  usque  ad  finem.” 

While  the  believer  has  this  principle  to 
rely  on,  he  need  fear  nothing  from  the 
fluctuating  systems  of  Philosophy,  if  the 
conflicting,  uncertain  theories  which  have 
been  put  forward,  even  in  our  time,  may 
deserve  the  name.  The  Mosaic  record  has 
survived  the  fall  of  many  once  popular  hy¬ 
potheses ;  it  is  destined  to  survive  the  fall 
of  many  more.  But  while  the  Christian’s 
faith  in  the  veracity  of  its  statements,  is 
firm  and  unchanging,  it  is  yet  permitted 
him  to  look  abroad  over  the  face  of  nature, 
and  in  its  truths  and  harmonies  to  contem¬ 
plate  other  forms  of  the  Divine  power, 
than  what  are  witnessed  there,  knowing 
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that  the  facts  which  it  exhibits  to  his  view, 
must  ever  be  in  accordance  with  those  that 
God  has  revealed.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
the  best  and  wisest  men  have  compared  the 
inspired  Word  with  the  works  which  that 
Word  records.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  details  of  the  creation  have  been  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  many  of  the 
Fathers  have  been  employed  in  discussing 
the  mode  and  order  in  w  hich  that  creation 
was  achieved.  Since  the  science  of  geolo¬ 
gy  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  to  occupy 
so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  this 
branch  of  scriptural  knowledge  has  attract¬ 
ed  the  notice,  and  enlisted  the  services, 
of  many  of  our  most  able  Christian  writers. 
It  was  matter  not  only  of  interest,  but  of 
importance,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  book 
of  Genesis  will  permit  us  to  go  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  philosophy.  But  in  pro¬ 
posing  to  our  readers  the  several  interpre¬ 
tations  which  have  been  adopted  to  recon¬ 
cile  geological  appearances  with  the  sacred 
writings,  we  would  impress  on  them,  in 
conformity  with  the  advice  of  St.  Thomas, 
not  to  pin  their  faith  on  any.  We  ad<ipt 
them  only  as  hypotheses,  which  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  leaves  us  tat  liberty  to  receive,  should 
the  strong  evidence  of  facts  (real,  not  imagi¬ 
nary)  render  it  necessary  to  deviate  from 
tiic  literal  and  popular  meaning  of  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  the  six  days.  Much 
inconvenience,  and  not  a  little  of  evil  has 
arisen  from  adhering  to  mere  opinions, 
however  widely  received,  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  deposit  of  the  faith  entrusted 
t  to  us.  We  know  that  the  opinions  of  good 
and  wise  men,  and  the  universal  belief  of 
mankind,  before  the  time  of  Copernicus, 
with  respect  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
parts  of  our  planetary  system,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  reception  of  his  hypothesis,  when 
the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary.  And  in  like  manner, 
the  popular  belief  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  the  six  days,  ought  not  to  prevent  us 
from  adopting  any  other  supposition  not 
opposed  to  the  Divine  word,  should  the 
strong  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  advance 
of  sound  knowledge  render  such  a  change 
imperative.  We  shall  always  hail  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  real  knowledge,  and  rejoice  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth. 

A  third  method  of  reconciling  these  phe¬ 
nomena  with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  may  be 
said  to  date  its  origin  from  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine,  if  not  earlier.  Though  in  one 
part  of  his  writings  he  seems  of  opinion. 
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that  the  formation  of  the  world,  with  all 
various  adornment,  was  instantaneous,  and 
that  the  six  days  were  but  the  successive 
manifestations  of  God’s  works  to  the  heav¬ 
enly  intelligencies ;  yet  in  his  City  of  God, 
he  suggests  that  the  six  days  of  creation 
were  long  periods  of  time,  at  the  ending  of 
which  the  earth  was  subjected  to  some 
great  change,  and  became  the  theatre  of 
some  new  display  of  the  creative  power. 
This  interpretation,  which  for  many  centu¬ 
ries  lay  almost  neglected  in  the  pages  of 
the  holy  father,  adverted  to,  but  not  ap¬ 
proved  b}!  the  commentators,  was  by  many 
adopted  when  the  requirements  of  geology 
seemed  to  demand  some  modification  of  the 
previously  and  popularly  received  account 
of  the  creation.  It  was  adopted  by  many 
writers  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existing  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things;  and  as  these  periods 
are  undetermined,  sufficient  time  is  afforded 
for  any  duration  which  the  necessities  of 
geology  require,  and  it  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  presenting  to  us  the  works  of 
creation  in  precisely  the  same  order  as 
they  arc  disclosed  to  us  by  the  succession 
of  strata,  and  the  development  of  organic 
life.  The  only  obstacle  to  its  admission 
seems  to  be  the  generally  udmited  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “day,”  and  the  difficulty 
of  deviating  so  far  from  its  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing.  But  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
collect  that  the  word  day  is  often  employed 
in  a  wider  and  more  extended  signification. 
It  is  sometimes,  as  in  Job,  applied  to  express 
the  entire  life  of  man  ;  in  other  places  it 
means  a  year.  In  the  very  second  chapter 
of  Genesis  it  is  used  to  express  the  entire 
time  of  creation.  “  These  are  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.”  This  extension  of  its  meaning  is  em- 
ployed  in  several  other  passages.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  duration  of  a  solar  day,  by  the 
words  morning  and  evening,  with  which  it 
is  said  to  be  synonymous.  For  there  could 
be  no  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  and  there¬ 
fore,  no  morning  or  evening  before  the  sun 
was  made,  which  was  only  on  the  fourth 
day.  There  is,  therefore,  no  absolute  and 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  our  interpret¬ 
ing  the  word  day  to  mean  a  period  of  time, 
which  was  occupied  in  the  production  of 
certain  events  upon  the  earth,  and  which  is 
commensurate  with  the  rise  and  decline  of 
a  definite  order  of  existence  upon  its  sur¬ 
face.  This  interpretation  is  able,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 


geology,  and  was  at  one  period  the  most 
rational  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  we  encountered,  which  presented 
itself  to  our  own  minds.* 

But  we  confess  that  we  had  always  some 
reluctance  to  stray  so  far  from  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text.  It  is  true  that  the 
word  is  often  used  in  other  significations 
than  a  mere  solar  day,  but  it  is  always  in  a 
manner  that  can  leave  us  no  doubt  as  to  its 
real  meaning.  There  is  something  in  the 
context  to  define  its  signification.  The 
morning  and  evening  of  the  first  days  of  the 
creation  mean  the  same  thing,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  denote  the  same  duration  of  time, 
as  the  morning  and  evening  of  the  fifth  and 
si.xth  days.  They  are  used  it  as  it  were  by  an¬ 
ticipation.  If  Moses  meant  to  express  the 
actual  duration  of  twenty-four  hours,  what 
other  more  precise  words  could  he  make 
use  ofl  Moreover  in  the  twentieth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Exodus,  when  he  is  enforcing  the 
Sabbatical  precept,  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  days  of  the  week  and  those  of 
the  creation,  “  Six  days  shall  thou  labor 
and  do  all  thy  works,  but  on  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 
For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh  day,  therefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.” 

*  Nondurn  exploratum  est,  utrtim  sex  dies  de 
qiiibus,  Gen.  i.  est  sermo  in  enarranda  rerum  crea- 
tionem  sint  revera  sex  dies  naturales,  an  potius,  sex 
indeterminats  atque  indefiniue,  pluriuuiautdierum 
autannorum  periodi,  patroni  hujus  posterioris  sen 
lentiaedicunt.  *Si  nons  oium  I’liiluni  Judeo,  sed 
el  Clementi  Alex.  Origeni.’  Procopio  Gazendi 
ac  presertim  Auguslino  licuit  saiva  fide  sex  dies 
creationis  allegorice  interpretari,  ac  totuni  creati- 
onis  opus  inoiuento  temporis  expletum  asserere, 
si  absque  temeritatis  nota  Sanctus  Eurherius  Lug- 
dunensis,  Tonti,  Serry,  Macedo,  Berli  aliique 
eandem  sententiam  tueri  potuerunt,  si  non  admo- 
dum  difhcilem  expositionem  primi  Geneseos  ca¬ 
pitis,  Cajetanus  el  Melchior  Canus  iinpune  dede- 
runt,  aperte  consequitur,  nihil  obesse  quo  minus 
expositio  de  sex  periodis  indeterniinatis,  admitta- 
Itir,  eo  magis  quod  8.  Augusiinus  speciatini  doceat, 
nil  temere  pronunciandum,  circa  naturam  dierum 
creationis,  sic  enim  loquitur.  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  i 
cap.  G.  ‘  (4ui  dies  cujusmodi  sint,  aut  perdifRcile 
nobis,  aut  etiam  iinpossbile  est  cogitare,  quanto 
magis  dicere  ?’ 

“  Hanc  expositionem  quam  non  pauci  ex  re- 
centioribus  theologis  atque  interpretibus  tuenlur, 
nos  neque  amplectimus  neque  respuitnus.  Hoc 
unum  nobis  est  in  praesentia  dicere,  ejusmodi  sen¬ 
tentiam,  non  solum  salra  fide  sed  etiam  absque 
temeritatis  nota  defendi  posse.” — Perrone  Thcolo- 
gia,  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

We  should  s^pose  it  unnecessary  to  remind 
our  readers  that  F.  Perrone  is  the  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  in  the  Roman  College. 
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If  the  meaning  were  not  the  same,  how 
could  the  analogy  hold  good,  or  where 
would  be  the  legality  of  his  inference  ? 

We  should  therefore  be  disposed  to  pre¬ 
fer  another  interpretation  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground  among 
Catholic  theologians. •  According  to  this 
supposition,  the  six  days  were  of  ordinary 
solar  duration,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  geology  were  produced  be¬ 
fore  they  commenced,  and  during  a  period 
which  may  have  elapsed  between  the  begin¬ 
ning,  when  all  things  were  called  forth, 
from  nothing,  and  the  formation  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  as  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  disconnects,  in 
the  order  of  time,  the  first  verse  from  those 
that  immediately  follow,  and  maintains  that 
a  long  and  to  us  immeasurable,  interval 
took  place  between  them.  The  present  for¬ 
mation  of  the  earth  is  related  immediately 
after  the  creation,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  believe  that  it  was  immediately 
consequent  thereon.  “  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth”  is 
the  prelude  by  which  the  sacred  writer 
commences  his  narrative,  and  in  which  he 
vindicates  the  power  and  sovereignty  of 
God.  But  how  far  that  event  preceded  the 
events  recorded  the  in  next  sentence,  or 
how  many  revolutions  of  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  life  may  have  taken  place  upon  its  sur¬ 
face,  or  by  how  many  dread  and  fearful 
convulsions  these  changes  were  brought 
about,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know.  Com¬ 
pare  the  beginning  of  Genesis  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  how 
striking  is  the  resemblance  between  them  ? 
If  the  words  of  the  ajxistle  were  the  only 
record  of  the  antecedent  world  that  reach¬ 
ed  our  time,  if  the  documents  of  sacred  and 
profane  history  were  destroyed,  would  it 
not  be  as  rational  to  conclude,  that  the 
mission  of  the  Baptist  followed  immediately 
or  shortly  after  the  beginning  there  men¬ 
tioned,  as  to  infer  that  the  work  of  the  six 
days  followed  immediately  on  the  creation 
of  the  world?  If  a  traveller,  with  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  an  earlier  order  of  things,  and  no 
other  document  to  guide  him,  were  to  be ' 
cast  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  to  contem¬ 
plate  for  the  first  time  the  monuments  of 
the  cities  of  the  Nile,  and  the  wondrous 
achievements  of  the  Pharaohs,  would  he  not 
be  justified  infering  that  these  were  the 
works  of  men  who  lived  before  that  period, 

*  See  the  Theses  Theslogiese  prefixed  to  this 
article. 


and  that  the  world  was  older  than  he  was 
wont  to  believe?  Having  obtained  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence,  would  he  not  be  justified  in 
disconnecting  statements  which,  in  his  ig¬ 
norance,  he  had  supposed  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  consequent  upon  one  another  ?  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  in  Scripture  to  have  events 
thus  intimately  connected  in  the  narrative, 
which  were  separated  by  others,  and  which 
occurred  only  after  long  and  distant  inter¬ 
vals;  and  our  Scripture  readers  will  not 
fail  to  bring  many  such  to  their  recollec¬ 
tion.  The  object  of  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
as  we  before  observed,  was  man.  The 
vicissitudes  by  which  the  earth  was  remote¬ 
ly  prepared  for  his  reception,  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  appertain  to  its  purpose,  and  may 
have  been,  perhaps,  therefore  omitted,  as  it 
omits  any  mention  of  the  angelic  spirits,  of 
their  creation,  their  attributes,  their  partial 
defection,  and  forfeiture  of  their  glorious 
inheritance.  These  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  man ;  they  are  united  in  many 
and  close  relations  with  him,  and  have 
many  important  functions  to  discharge  in 
the  Divine  economy ;  yet  is  there  no  men¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  record  of  the  Divine 
creations.  How  much  less  surprising  it  is, 
that  Moses  should  have  passed  over  in  si¬ 
lence  other  less  important,  and  less  noble 
forms  of  existence,  and  made  no  mention  of 
the  Iguanodon,  and  the  Pterodactylus,  and 
the  Plesiosaurus,  or  the  other  monsters  of 
the  olden  time.  The  creation  of  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  material  world,  we 
believe  to  have  been  instantaneous ;  its 
subsequent  organization  to  have  been  va¬ 
rious  and  successive, — produced  and  de¬ 
stroyed  at  different  times,  and  it  may  be, 
for  anything  that  we  know,  regulated  by 
laws  of  combination  and  of  motion,  differ- 
i  ent  in  intensity,  if  not  in  kind,  from  any¬ 
thing  now  in  existence  ;  though  this  differ¬ 
ence  can  be,  with  our  present  knoweledge, 
nothing  more  than  a  conjecture.  The  si¬ 
multaneous  creation  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  material  universe,  seems  to  be  declar¬ 
ed  by  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes,  “  crea- 
vit  omnia  simul,”  and  in  the  words  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  held  under  Inno¬ 
cent  III. :  “  Firma  fide  credendum  est, 
Deum  ab  initio  temporis,  simul  utramque 
de  nihilo  condidisse  naturam,  spiritualem 
et  corpoream,  Angelicam  et  mundanam.” 
In  conformity  with  this  express  and  solemn^ 
and  w'e  should  think,  decisive  declaration, 
A.  Lapide,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  says,  “  Deus  proprie 
primo  die  tantum  creavit  omnia  creanda. 
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reliquis  vero  dichus  non  creavit  sed  creata 
formavit  et  exornavit.”  Hence  it  is  that 
the  word  which  is  translated  “creavit”  is 
used  in  the  first  verse  only,  and  is  not  met 
with  again  until  we  arrive  at  the  creation 
of  man.  This  would  imply  a  distinction 
between  the  nature  of  the  act  described  in 
the  first  and  subsequent  verses,  and  that 
while  the  first  was  a  creation  from  nothing, 
the  other  was  a  making  of  new  forms  and 
combinations  out  of  already  existing  ele¬ 
ments.  The  commentator  now  alluded  to 
says,  in  like  manner,  with  reference  to  the 
evoking  of  light,  “  Nota  hanc  lucem  pro- 
prie  non  fuisse  creatam,  quia  Deus  primo 
die  creavit  omnem  materiam.”  The  light 
may  have  been  in  existence  before  this 
command  was  issued,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
may  have  been  in  the  vault  of  heaven  before 
they  were  bid  to  shine,  and  yet  can  be 
strictly  and  truly  said  to  be  made  for  the 
earth  when  the  specific  purpose  of  illumin¬ 
ing  the  earth  was  appointed  for  them.  They 
may  have  shone  on  many  a  monster  of  form 
uncouth,  and  guided  on  its  way  many  a 
creature  of  former  times,  and  of  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  globe.  VVe  know  that  some 
luminary  must  have  shone  on  the  forms  of 
organic  life  which  are  found  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  secondary  strata,  for  these  have 
the  organs  of  vision  as  powerfully  develop¬ 
ed  as  those  of  the  present  time,  and  we  can¬ 
not  suppose  these  faculties  to  have  been 
given  by  infinite  wisdom  in  vain.  But 
when  the  earth  was  being  prepared  for  man, 
they  got  another  and  a  nobler  purpose; 
they  were  made  to  light  and  to  comfort 
him,  and  to  be  to  him  as  signs  for  days  and 
for  seasons,  and  for  years  It  is  thus  that 
the  serpent  was  made  to  creep  upon  its 
breast  because  of  the  fall  of  man ;  for  that 
which  was  its  natural  condition  before  then 
became  its  punishment.  It  is  thus  that  God 
placed  Ilis  bow  in  the  clouds  as  a  sign  to 
Noah,  though  it  must  have  been  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  laws  of  refraction 
throughout  all  time ;  but  it  was  a  mere  nat¬ 
ural  phenomenon  before,  and  it  became  in¬ 
vested  with  a  purpose,  and  pregnant  with  a 
symbolical  meaning,  to  the  patriarch  and 
his  posterity.  It  is  thus  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planetary  bodies  may  be  considered  to 
be  made  when  they  acquired  a  purpose  to 
fulfil  in  the  natural  economy  of  our  globe. 
They  may  have  existed  before,  but  they 
did  not  exist  for  man. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  there¬ 
fore,  the  following  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  the  order  of  the  creation.  In 


the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth;  calling  forth  from  nothing  the 
material  elements  of  w’hich  they  are  com¬ 
posed,  and  in  their  full  integrity  the  angelic 
intelligences  with  which  the  heavens  are 
filled.  The  material  creation  was  then 
subjected  to  various  laws,  moulded  into 
various  forms,  and  made  to  minister  to 
many  a  purpose  hidden  from  human  scru¬ 
tiny.  But  in  what  manner  these  objects 
were  effected,  whether  by  an  instantaneous 
exercise  of  power,  or,  as  is  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  tenor  of  God’s  works,  by  a 
gradual  increase  and  growth,  and  by  what 
agency,  or  the  operation  of  what  laws  their 
destruction  was  in  part  or  entirely  effected, 
and  for  what  immediate  end,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  a  preparation  for  that  yet 
nobler  and  more  perfect  being  by  which 
in  after  times  the  earth  was  to  be  inhabit¬ 
ed,  and  for  whose  use  and  benefit  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  even  the  remotest  period  were 
destined.  There  was  no  human  eye  to 
I  contemplate  the  showing  forth  of  the  Divine 
power  and  wisdom,  but  there  were  celestial 
intelligences  to  witness  and  adore,  and 
many  a  bright  spirit  and  child  of  God  to 
sing  with  joy  when  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid.  When  the  last  great  se¬ 
ries  of  events,  immediately  preceding  the 
present  order  of  things,  was  completed,  and 
the  vast  globe  itself  was  convulsed  to  its 
centre  by  the  power  of  that  Divine  com¬ 
mand,  which  went  forth,  as  it  shall  again, 
to  proclaim  that  the  former  things  were  to 
be  no  more,  and  that  all  things  were  to  be 
made  new,  the  relations  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  planetary  orbs  became 
disturbed,  the  transmission  of  light  im¬ 
peded,  the  very  luminiferous  ether,  by 
whose  undulations  light  is  produced,  be¬ 
came  torpid  and  inactive ;  and,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  there  was  darkness  on 
the  face  of  the  deep,  in  which  earth  and 
sea  and  the  remains  of  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  existence,  and  every  green  tree 
and  shrub,  were  confusedly  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether.  Then  came  the  creative  Spirit, 
brooding  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and 
the  voice  heralding  the  dawn  of  our  pre:-- 
ent  world  :  “  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light,”  quickening  into  activity  and 
motion  once  more  that  fluid  which  science 
has  demonstrated  to  be  the  medium  of 
light,  and  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  those 
heavenly  bodies  whose  influence  can  im¬ 
part  to  it  the  undulations  by  which  the 
sensation  of  light  is  caused.  Hence  the 
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possibility  of  an  evening  and  a  morning  on  j 
the  first  day.  On  the  second,  God  made' 
the  firmament  or  terrestrial  atmosphere,  by 
which  ihe  waters  of  the  earth  are  divided 
from  those  that  are  above  the  earth.  On 
the  third  day  was  the  separation  of  land 
and  sea;  on  the  fourth  the  sun  and  moon 
l>ecame  visible;  on  the  fifth  ihe  living  and 
creeping  things  of  the  waters,  and  the 
winged  fowls  according  to  their  kind.  On 
the  sixth  the  beasts  and  cattle  of  the  earth  ; 
and  when  all  was  completed  and  seen  to 
be  good,  God  made  man  to  His  own  image 
and  likeness,  and  gave  him  power  and  do¬ 
minion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts 
of  the  earth,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea. 

This  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr. 
Wiseman. 

“  Had  the  Scripture,”  he  says,  “  allowed 
no  interval  between  creation  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  declared  that  they  were  simulta¬ 
neous,  or  closely  consecutive  acts,  we 
should  perhaps  have  stood  perplexed  be¬ 
tween  its  assertions  and  modern  discove¬ 
ries.  But  when,  instead  of  this,  it  leaves 
an  undecided  interval  between  the  two, 
nay,  more,  informs  us  that  there  w'as  a 
state  of  confusion  and  conflict;  of  waste 
and  darkness,  and  a  want  of  a  proper  basin 
for  the  sea,  which  then  would  cover  first 
one  part  of  the  earth,  then  another;  we 
may  truly  say  that  the  geologist  reads  in 
these  few  lines  the  history  of  the  earth, 
such  as  his  monuments  have  recorded  it, — 
a  series  of  disruptions,  elevations  and  dis¬ 
locations,  sudden  inroads  of  the  unchained 
element,  entombing  successive  generations 
of  amphibious  animals ;  calm,  but  unex¬ 
pected  subsidences  of  the  waters,  embalm¬ 
ing  in  their  various  beds  their  myriads  of 
aquatic  inhabitants ;  alternations  of  sea 
and  land  and  fresh-water  lakes ;  an  atmos¬ 
phere  obscured  by  dense  aquatic  vapors, 
which,  by  gradual  absorption  in  the  waters, 
was  cleared  away,  and  produced  the  per¬ 
vading  mass  of  calcareous  formations,  till 
at  length  came  the  last  revolution  prepara¬ 
tory  for  our  creation ;  when  the  earth, 
being  now  sufficiently  broken  for  that 
beautiful  diversity  which  God  intended  to 
bestow  on  it,  or  to  produce  the  landmarks 
and  barriers  which  His  foreseeing  counsels 
had  designed,  the  w'ork  of  ruin  was  sus¬ 
pended,  save  for  one  more  great  scourge, 
and  the  earth  remained  in  that  state  of 
gloomy  prostration  from  which  it  was  re¬ 
called  by  the  reproduction  of  light,  and  the 
subsequent  w'ork  of  the  six  days’  creation.” 
— Vol.  i.  p.  309. 
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The  omission  in  this  narrative  of  any 
thing  that  had  no  immediate  and  necessary 
connection  with  its  moral  purpose,  is,  in 
our  minds,  a  special  instance  of  that  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom  which  presided  over  and  di¬ 
rected  its  inspired  author.  If  he  had 
spoken  to  his  people,  or  to  the  people,  how¬ 
ever  learned,  of  his  time ;  or  yet  more,  if 
he  had  spoken  to  the  people  of  modern 
times,  before  scientific  research  had  laid 
bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth,  or  the  forms 
of  life  with  which  the  earth  formerly  teem¬ 
ed  ;  if  he  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  palco- 
iherium  and  the  icthyosaurus,  those  great 
monsters  of  the  ancient  world ;  if  he  had 
had  a  chapter  on  the  stupendous  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  iguanodon,  and  a  paragraph  on 
the  seemingly  incongruous  properties  of  the 
plerodactylus,  would  the  details  seem  cred¬ 
ible  to  an  ignorant  and  unscientific  gene¬ 
ration  t  Would  not  his  history  seem  to 
surpass  in  absurdity  the  rhapsodies  of  the 
Koran,  or  the  institutes  of  Menu  ?  The 
very  avataras  of  Buddha,  or  the  transmi¬ 
grations  of  Vishnu,  would  seem  more  rea¬ 
sonable  and  more  worthy  of  belief.  If 
Voliaire  had  found  it  laid  down  in  Genesis, 
before  science  seemed  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that  such  things  formerly  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  earth,  that  the  vegetation  of 
England  was  more  luxuriant,  and  its  cli¬ 
mate  w'armer  than  it  is  now  beneath  the 
line;  if  he  had  found  there  one-half  of 
what  is  now  generally  admitted,  what  a 
rich  armory  would  it  not  have  furnished 
him  for  his  unholy  purposes?  It  was, 
therefore,  wise — and  it  argued  a  more 
than  human  prudence  in  the  sacred  writer 
— to  pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  to 
leave  them  unnoticed  and  unknown  until 
the  persevering  zeal  of  other  times  revealed 
them  to  the  world.  His  narrative,  if  it 
did  not  make  known  their  existence,  so 
neither  did  it  place  any  impediment  to 
their  admission  when  science  was  to  admit 
them  within  its  privileged  domain. 

The  supposition  which  we  have  advanced 
with  regard  to  the  existence  and  mutations 
of  the  earth  during  long  and  to  us  un¬ 
known  periods  of  time,  before  the  work  of 
the  six  days  commenced,  is  by  no  means 
new.  It  was  so  believed  by  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  most  able  of  the  early 
Christian  fathers.*  It  was,  if  we  mistake 

*  The  follow'ing  are  the  words  of  Orige.n  ; 
“  Nos  vero  consequenter  respondebimus,  obser- 
venlos  regulaiTi  pietatis  et  dicentes  quoniam  non 
tunc  primuni,  cum  visibilem  istum  niundum  fecit 
Deus  ceperit  operari,  sed  sicut  post  corruptiuncm 
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not,  suggested  by  Perrerius,  in  his  learned 
commentaries  on  Genesis,  and  has  been 
adopted,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  by  Dr. 

Wiseman,  and  by  the  learned  editors  of 
the  admirable  work  the  Cursus  Completus 
Sacra  Scriptura.  It  satisfactorily  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  science  without 
offering  violence  to  the  obvious  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  It  may 

be  objected  to  us  that  the  extended  period  j  er  as  science  extends  its  empire.  His  title 
and  I  he  remote  antiquity  to  which  the  crea-  is  derived  from  his  own  helplessness,  on  the 
tion  is  thus  assigned  (if  the  word  antiquity  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  infi- 


deed  of  mercy?  And  were  man  to  rest 
his  claim  to  that  favor,  or  to  rely  for  the 
truth  of  that  mystery  on  his  own  excel¬ 
lence,  or  the  importance  of  the  |>osiiion  he 
holds  in  the  scale  of  creation,  it  would  be 
an  argument  conclusive  against  him.  But 
his  claim,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  of  a  far 
other  kind  and  derived  from  a  different 
principle,  and  becomes  so  much  the  strong- 


be  at  all  applicable  to  the  measureless  ex¬ 
tent  of  duration  which  the  necessary  geo- 1 
logical  time  requires),  are  not  in  fit  accord- j 
ance  with  the  position  which  man  occupies  { 
with  respect  to  it,  and  it  may  seem  unrea-| 
sonable  to  admit  that  the  earth  has  been  ! 


nite  love  and  mercy  of  Him  who  came 
from  heaven  to  save.  If  that  love  could  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  human  feeling, 
if  it  were  to  save  only  the  nobler  being 
and  abandon  the  less  noble  to  destruction  ; 
if  it  were  to  be  inclined  to  mercy  because 


for  ages  the  abi>de  of  living  beings,  while  [  of  the  high  qualities  of  that  being  towards 


man  is  but  lately  arrived  upon  its  surface. 
If  the  earth  was  made  for'him,  as  we  are 
assured  it  was,  why  was  he  not  placed 
upon  it  before?  The  same  or  a  similar 
objection  was  made,  if  our  readers  recol¬ 


whom  it  is  exercised,  it  might  be  such  as 
man  could  conceive  and  estimate,  but  it 
would  not  be  the  mercy  of  God.  It  would 
not  be  that  mercy  of  which  man  knoweth 
not  the  height  nor  depth,  nor  length  nor 


led,  to  the  truths  of  astronomical  science,  j  breadth, — a  mercy  which  left  the  angels  to 
when  the  depths  of  space  were  first  exam- j  perish  while  it  redeemed  men,  which  left 
ined  with  the  telescope,  and  suns  and  sys- '  the  ninety-nine  sheep  in  wilderness  to  seek 
terns,  surpassing  in  beauty  and  magnifi-  i  the  poor  truant, — it  may  be  the  least  valu- 
cence  even  our  own,  were  seen  scattered  i  able  of  the  flock,  that  strayed  away ;  which 
over  the  fields  of  space  in  multitudinous  i  preferred  the  dying  thief  on  Calvary  to  the 
profusion.  It  was  said  then,  as  it  is  said  |  great  and  the  beautiful  and  the  accomplish- 
tiow,  that  the  diminished  position  which  I  ed  that  it  could  have  chosen  from  Jerusa- 
man  was  made  to  occupy  in  the  immensity  j  lem.  The  more  you  diminish  man’s  place 
of  God’s  works,  was  also  a  diminishing  of  j  in  the  scale  of  the  Creator's  works,  and 
the  dignity  which  religion  ascribed  to  him, '  the  more  science  expands  that  creation  in 


and  was  an  argument  against  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  redeemed  by  an  incarnate 
God.  Why,  it  was  asked,  should  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  second  or  third-rate  planet  in 
the  solar  system,  which  system  is  itself  but 
a  minute  speck  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
created  universe,  invisible  perhaps  to  the 
eye  of  an  individual  residing  in  some  dis¬ 
tant  star,  be  favored  by  such  a  wondrous 

hujiis  erit  alius  miindiis,  ita  et  aiitequam  hie  esset, 
fuisse  alios  oredimus  ” — Periarckon,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

Iliict,  commenting  on  these  words  of  Origen, 
savs,  “  Muteriam  autem  a  Deo  ante  miindum  cre- 
atain,  posuerunt  Philo,  Tatianus,  Lactantius,  et 
alii  ex  qua  inundum  postea  fahricaverit.” — Orige- 
nionay  lib.  ii  quesiio  12. 

C«)nip:ire  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
which  state  that  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds 
were  created  together,  with  the  following  of  St. 
Jerome,  lib.  i.  in  Epist.  ad  Titum.  ‘^Bexmillia 
necduin  nostri  orbia  iinplentur  anni  et  quantas 

[irius  ajternitates,  quanta  tempora,  quantas  seecu- 
orum  origines  fuisse  arbitrandum  est,  in  quibus 
angeli,  Throni,  Dominationes  ceterseque  virtutes 
servierint  Deo  et  absque  temporum  vicibus  absque 
mensuris  Deo  jubente  subsisterint.” 


widening  circles  around  him,  the  more  his 
redemption  becomes  in  harmony  with  that 
Creator’s  attributes,  and  the  deeper  and 
more  grateful  the  impression  which  is  left 
upon  the  mind  for  that  love  which  rescued 
him  from  his  calamitous  doom.  The  more 
you  prove  that  there  is  no  measurable  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  Redeemer  and  the 
redeemed,  the  more  will  that  redemption 
be  in  keeping  with  the  charity  which  pass- 
eth  all  human  understanding,  and  whose 
ways  we  believe  to  be  incomprehensible. 

The  same  concession  which  we  make  to 
the  requirements  of  astronomy  with  respect 
to  space,  it  is  scarcely  fait  to  refuse  to  geol¬ 
ogy  with  respect  to  time,  when  the  ascer¬ 
tained  facts  require  that  concession.  How 
far  soever  removed  the  heavenly  bodies  may 
be  from  our  earth,  we  know  not  what  influ¬ 
ence  they  may  exercise  in  the  adjustment 
and  stability  of  its  movements;  and  though 
destined  to  fulfil  other  objects  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  creation,  it  will  still  be  true  to  say 
that  they  were  appointed  for  the  use  of  men. 
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So  also  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
geology,  however  remote  the  period  at 
which  the  globe  had  its  origin  ;  and  though 
the  stratification  and  mineral  structure  of 
its  surface  may  have  required  many  succes¬ 
sive  revolutions  and  long  periods  of  time  for 
their  production,  it  is  still  true  that  they 
ministered  to  the  purposes  of  man.  This 
may  have  been  (if  even  no  other  immediate 
or  ulterior  object  was  attained)  the  course 
and  mode  adopted  to  prepare  the  earth 
for  his  use,  and  comfort  and  subsistence. 
The  coal  whfch  diffuses  warmth  round 
his  hearth,  the  glittering  gem  which  lends 
its  charm  to  the  cheek  of  beauty,  the  use¬ 
ful  and  ornamental  metals  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  wants  of  civilized  society,  the 
marble  which  he  employs  for  his  artistic 
purposes,  the  stone  with  which  he  constructs 
his  dwellings,  the  limestone  with  which  he 
fertilizes  the  earth,  nay,  the  very  earth  on 
which  he  treads,  and  from  which  he  draws 
subsistence,  were  all  prepared  by  long  and 
laborious  processes  by  the  agents,  animate 
and  inanimate,  of  God’s  bountiful  provi¬ 
dence,  and  at  remote  times,  when  only  the 
far-seeing  eye  of  God  could  tell  for  what  fi¬ 
nal  purpose  they  were  destined. 

We  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this  import¬ 
ant  subject.  We  could  wish  that  our  limits 
permitted  us  to  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject  of  central  heat,  without  which 
our  notice  must  be  imperfect.  But  we 
think  that  it  is  not  here  that  the  really  se¬ 
rious  difficulty  is  to  be  met  wuth,  and  there¬ 
fore,  have  the  less  hesitation  in  pa.ssingit  by 
for  the  present  unnoticed.  We  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  Mosaic  narrative 
presents  no  serious,  much  less  insurmount¬ 
able,  impediment  to  the  admission  or  onward 
progress  of  geological  science.  In  its  infan¬ 
cy,  and  when  it  served  to  furnish  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  many  a  theory  to  dreaming  vision¬ 
aries,  and  invest  them  with  the  name  and 
semblance  of  philosophy,  it  was  calculated 
and  deserved  to  excite  hostility,  as  well  as 
to  provoke  opposition,  from  the  ill-regubated 
and  illegitimate  mode  of  inquiry  which  it 
adopted.  The  more  scientific  truth  is 
known,  the  more  perceptible  becomes  its  har¬ 
mony  with  that  which  is  revealed.  But  we 
should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  research¬ 
es  of  geology  can  never  unfold  to  us  the 
perfect  and  uniform  system  of  our  globe. 
It  may  turn  up  a  page  or  decipher  a  sentence 
in  the  great  book  of  nature,  but  it  can  never 
spread  out  the  whole  (what  science  is  there 
that  can  ?) ;  and  in  the  part  that  remains  unex¬ 
plored  may  not  some  fossil  or  phenomenon  e.x- 


[OcT. 

ist,  which  would  either  confirm  or  unsettle  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  now  admitted  as 
certain.  We  should,  therefore,  proceed  on¬ 
ward  with  caution,  gladly  receiving  any  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  previous  stock  of  information, 
journeying  hopingly  and  perseveringly,  but 
yet  with  a  salutary  diffidence.  To  take  a 
metaphor  from  itself,  we  would  say  that  the 
progress  of  geology  has  been  like  that  of  its 
own  formations.  In  its  eocene  period, 
truths  and  established  principles,  like  the 
fossil  types  of  the  existing  order,  begin  to 
dawn  upon  us,  and  to  present  themselves 
the  matin  harbingers  of  knowledge.  Then 
comes,  slowly  and  by  degrees,  the  pliocene 
period,  in  which  these  truths  and  principles 
present  themselves  in  greater  abundance, 
and  of  a  more  decided  character.  Shall  we 
say  that  we  have  yet  reached  the  miocene, 
in  which  the  ascertained  truths  are  to  pre¬ 
ponderate  over,  and  exceed  in  number,  the 
unknown  ?  or  can  it  be  that  w’e  are  yet 
to  see  our  present  systems  again  exploded, 
and  the  human  mind,  like  the  Sysiphus  of 
Grecian  story,  doomed  again  to  the  same  sad 
round  of  toil,  and  thought,  and  fruitless  in¬ 
vestigation  1  for  has  it  not  been  said  of  man, 
and  of  the  earth  on  which  he  treads,  “Mun 
dum  tradidit  disputationibus  eorum,  ut  non 
cognoscat  homo  opus  quod  operatus  est 
Deus  ab  initio  usque  ad  finem  I” 


Mumficence  of  a  Pole. — An  act  of  great  mu¬ 
nificence  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  performed  by 
a  noble  Pole,  of  Odessa,  the  Baron  de  Gryzmala 
Eulewitz,  is  worthy  of  record.  Touched  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Russia,  under  the  ukase  which  expels  them  from 
their  homes  (one  of  those  imperial  measures  w’hich 
the  Czar  redeems  in  snuff-boxes),  has  set  out  in 
that  direction,  with  the  view  of  selecting  a  hun¬ 
dred  poor  Jew  families  of  the  w'orking  class,  and 
taking  them  with  him  into  the  province  of  Kher¬ 
son — where  he  has  prepared  houses  for  their  re¬ 
ception,  and  will  present  them  with  the  tools 
proper  to  their  occupations,  and  supply  their  im¬ 
mediate  wants. — Jithenteum. 


Tiir.  Ufas  Tref. — A  living  plant  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  tree  was  recently  presented  to  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  iSociety  by  the  East  India  Company,  and 
is  now'  growing  in  the  Chiswick-garden  It  is  in 
perfect  health,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fables  of 
Dutch  travellers,  may  be  approached  w’ith  safety. 
It  is,  however,  so  virulent  a  poison,  that  no  pru¬ 
dent  person  would  handle  it  without  proper  pre¬ 
caution. —  Gardener's  Chronicle. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  NA¬ 
POLEON. 

From  the  IJterary  Gezette. 

Recollections  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  du¬ 
ring  thefrst  three  years  of  his  Captivity 
in  St.  Helena,  S^'c.  By  Mrs.  Abell  (late 
Miss  E.  Balcombe).  Pp.  244.  London,  I 
J.  Murray. 

As  steel  brought  into  contact  with  the  mag¬ 
net  becomes  itself  magnetic  and  attractive,  so 
would  it  seem  has  the  life  of  Mrs.  Abell  be¬ 
come  romantic  In  consequence  of  contact  with 
that  vast  impersonation  of  romance,  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte.  Pleased  should  we  be  to 
state  that  it  had  not  also  borne  a  resemblance 
to  his  misfortunes ;  but  such,  we  fear,  has 
been  the  case,  which  makes  us  the  more  ear¬ 
nest  in  our  recommendation  of  this  volume  to 
the  public.  By  its  patronage  a  balm  will  be 
laid  to  wounds  of  no  slight  suffering,  and  hard 
for  even  female  fortitude  to  endure ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  auspicious  introduction  of  a 
fair  and  accomplished  daughter  to  the  musical 
world  may,  in  some  measure,  be  promoted  by 
the  encouragement  which  talent  and  virtue  so 
forcibly  claim.  Tenderly  and  delicately  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  house  of  her  father,  Mr.  Balcombe, 
the  Briars  (ill-omened  name),  where  Bona- 
arte  resided  for  a  season,  in  St-  Helena,  fill 
is  own  abode  was  prepared  for  his  reception, 
the  young  girl  enjoyed  singular  opportunities 
for  observing  the  eclipsed  sun ;  and  her  frank¬ 
ness  and  playfulness  appear  to  have  made  her 
quite  a  little  companion  to  divert  his  sombre 
reflections  and  elicit  ebullitions  of  his  more 
natural  disposition.  No  longer  the  hero,  the 
conqueror,  the  dictator  to  prostrate  monarchs, 
the  petulance  of  the  child  was  sometimes  the 
only  care  of  his  cabinet,  and  her  reconciliation 
with  him  the  object  of  his  counsels.  1'he 
stern  warrior  softened  into  Ute  gentlest  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  picture  is  altogether  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  interest,  where  the  slightest  traits  are 
as  worthy  of  study  as  the  more  elaborate 
paintings  of  his  historical  era. 

The  New  MoiUhly  Magazine  having 
already  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  publishing 
some  of  Mrs.  Abell’s  Recollections,  we  shall 
endeavor  in  our  selections  from  the  present 
work  to  choose  what  is  more  new  than  the  New 
M.  M.,  though  our  memory  cannot  assure  us  of 
success. 

“  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  a  little  girl.  Miss 
Lcgg,  the  daughter  of  a  friend,  came  to  visit 
us  at  the  Briars.  The  poor  child  had  heard 
such  terrific  stories  of  Bonaparte,  that  when 
1  told  her  he  was  corning  up  the  lawn,  she 
clung  to  me  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Forget¬ 
ting  my  own  former  fears,  I  was  cruel  enough 
to  run  out  and  tell  Napoleon  of  the  child’s 
fright,  begging  him  to  come  into  the  house. 
He  walked  up  to  her,  and,  brushing  up  his 


hair  with  his  hand,  shook  his  head,  making 
horrible  faces,  and  giving  a  sort  of  savage 
howl.  The  little  girl  screamed  so  violently 
that  mamma  was  afraid  she  would  go  into 
hysterics,  and  took  her  out  of  the  room.  Na¬ 
poleon  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the  idea  of  his 
being  such  a  bugoear,  and  would  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  me  w'hen  I  told  him  that  1  had  stood  in 
the  same  dismay  of  him.  When  I  made  this 
confession,  he  tried  to  frighten  me  as  he  had 
poor  little  Miss  Legg,  by  brushing  up  his  air, 
and  distorting  his  features;  but  he  looked  more 
grotesque  than  horrible,  and  I  only  laughed  at 
him.  He  then  (as  a  last  resource^  tried  the 
howl,  but  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  seem¬ 
ed,  I  thought,  a  little  provoked  that  he  could  not 
frighten  me.  He  said  the  howl  was  Cossack  ; 
and  it  certainly  was  barbarous  enough  for  any 
thing.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  exercise  at 
this  period,  and  was  fond  of  taking  exploring 
walks  in  the  valley  and  adjacent  mountain.” — 
“  The  emperor  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
desired  a  quantity  of  bijouterie  to  be  brought 
down  to  amuse  us;  and  amongst  other  things 
the  miniatures  of  the  young  king  of  Rome. 
He  seemed  gratified  and  delighted  when  we 
expressed  our  admiration  of  them.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  great  may  portraits  of  young  Napo 
leon.  One  of  them  represented  him  sleeping 
in  his  cradle,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  hel¬ 
met  of  Mars;  the  banner  of  France  waved 
over  his  head,  and  his  tiny  right  hand  sup¬ 
ported  a  small  globe.  1  asked  the  meaning  of 
these  emblems;  and  Napoleon  said  he  was 
to  be  a  great  warrior,  and  the  globe  in  his 
hand  signified  that  he  was  to  rule  the  world. 
Another  miniature,  on  a  snuH'-box,  represent¬ 
ed  the  little  fellow  on  his  knees  before  a  cru¬ 
cifix,  his  hands  clasped  and  his  eyes  raised  to 
heaven.  Underneath  were  these  words:  ‘Je 
prie  le  bon  Dieu  pour  mon  pere,  ma  mere,  et 
ma  patrie.’  It  was  an  exquisite  thing.  An* 
other  portrayed  him  with  two  lambs,  on  one 
of  which  he  was  riding,  while  the  other  he 
was  decking  out  with  ribbons.  The  enjperor 
told  us  these  lambs  were  presented  to  his  son 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  An  unwarlike 
emblem,  and  perhaps  intended  as  a  delicate 
hint  to  the  enqieror  to  make  him  a  more 
peaceable  citizen  than  his  papa.  The  pas¬ 
chal  lamb,  however,  is.  I  believe,  the  badge  on 
the  colors  of  a  distinguished  English  regi¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  may  be  intended  to  remind 
the  soldier  that  gentleness  and  mercy  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  fiercer  and  more 
lion-like  attributes  of  his  profession.  We  next 
saw  another  drawing,  in  which  the  empress 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  were  represented, 
surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  of  roses  and 
clouds,  which  I  did  not  admire  quite  so  much 
as  some  of  the  others.  Napoleon  then  said 
he  was  going  to  show  us  the  portrait  of  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  exquisite  miniature  of  his  sister 
Pauline.  Certainly  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
perfectly  lovely.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
from  it,  and  told  him  how  enchanted  I  was 
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with  it.  lie  seemed  pleased  with  my  praises, 
and  said  it  was  a  prool’of  taste,  for  she  was  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  lovely  women  that  ever 
existed.” — “  [  have  often  heard  wonder  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  extentof  Napoleon’s  information 
on  matters  of  which  he  would  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  know  much.  On  this  occasion,  a 
very  clever  medical  man,  after  a  long  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  his 
profession,  declared  his  astonishment  to  my 
father  at  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  and  the 
clearness  and  brilliancy  with  which  he  rea¬ 
soned  on  it  though  his  theories  were  some¬ 
times  ratlrer  heterodox.  Napoleon  told  him 
he  had  no  faith  whatever  in  medicine,  and 
that  his  own  remedies  were  starvation  and 
the  warm  bath.  At  the  same  time  he  profess¬ 
ed  a  higher  opinion  of  the  medical,  or  rather 
surgical  profession,  than  of  any  other.  The 
practice  of  the  law,  he  said,  was  too  severe  an 
ordeal  for  poor  human  nature,  adding,  that  he 
who  habituates  himself  to  the  disfortion  of 
truth,  and  to  exultation  at  the  success  of  injus¬ 
tice,  will  at  last  hardly  know  right  from 
wrong;  so  it  is,  he  remarked,  with  politics,  a 
man  must  have  a  conventional  conscience.  Of 
the  church,  also  {les  ecclesiastiqueK),  he  spoke 
harshly,  saying  that  too  much  was  expected 
frotn  its  members,  and  that  they  became  hyp¬ 
ocrites  in  consequence.  As  to  soldiers,  they 
were  cui-throats  and  robbers,  and  not  the  less 
so  because  they  were  ready  to  send  a  bullet 
through  your  head  if  you  told  them  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  them.  But  surgeons,  he  said,  are  nei¬ 
ther  ton  good  nor  too  bad.  Their  mission  is 
to  benefit  mankind,  not  to  destroy,  mystify,  or 
inflame  them  against  each  other ;  and  they 
have  opportunities  of  stmlying  human  nature 
as  well  as  of  acquiring  science.” — “  Napoleon 
mentioned  that  he  had  once  ridden  a  favorite 
gray  charger  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
one  day.  It  was  to  see  his  mother,  who 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  there  were  no  other 
means  of  reaching  her.  The  poor  animal 
died  in  the  course  of  the  night.  He  said  that  1 
bis  own  power  of  standing  fatigue  was  im¬ 
mense,  and  that  he  could  almost  live  in  the  1 
saddle.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  hours 
he  told  me  once  he  had  remained  on  horse¬ 
back,  but  I  remember  being  much  surprised 
at  his  powers  of  endurance.” 

“  I  insisted  (her  birthday  fete)  on  Ids  fast¬ 
ing  a  |)iece  of  birthday  cake,  which  had  been 
sent  for  that  occasion  by  a  friend  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  who,  little  knowing  the  strict  surveil¬ 
lance  exercised  over  all  those  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fallen  chief  and  his  adherents, 
had  the  cake  ornamented  with  a  large  eagle; 
this,  unluckily  for  us,  was  the  subject  of  much 
animadversion.  I  nanted  it  to  Napoleon  as  an 
indiM'.enient  for  him  to  eat  the  cake,  saying,  ‘  It 
is  the  least  you  can  do  for  getting  us  into  such 
disgrace.’  Having  thus  induced  him  to  eat  a 
thick  slice,  he  pinched  rny  ear,  calling  me  a 
saucy  simpleton,  and  galloped  away  humming, 
or  rather  attempting  to  sing,  with  his  most 
unmusical  voice,  ‘Vive  Henri  Q,uatre.’” — 


“  We  found  him  in  the  billiard-room, employed 
looking  over  some  very  large  maps,  and  mov¬ 
ing  about  a  number  of  pins,  some  with  red 
heads,  others  w’ith  black.  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing.  He  replied  that  he  was  fight¬ 
ing  over  atrain  some  of  his  battles,  and  tlmt 
the  red-headed  pins  were  meant  to  represent 
the  English  and  the  black  to  indicate  the 
French.  One  of  his  chief  amusements  was 
going  through  the  evolutions  of  a  lost  battle, 
to  see  if  it  were  po.«eihle  by  any  better  ma¬ 
noeuvring  to  have  won  it.” — “  Seeing  the  ex¬ 
emperor  one  day  le.ss  amiable  than  usual,  and 
his  fiice  very  much  swollen  and  inflamed,  I 
inquired  the  cause,  when  he  told  me  that  Mr. 
O’Meara  had  just  performed  the  operaii«)n  of 
drawing  a  tooth,  which  caused  him  some 
pain.  I  exclaimed,  ‘  What ! — you  complain  of 
the  pain  so  trifling  an  operation  can  give? 
You.  who  have  passed  through  battles  innu¬ 
merable,  amid  storms  of  bullets  w'hizzing 
around  you,  and  by  some  of  which  you  must 
occasionally  have  been  hit !  I  am  ashamed  of 
you.  But,  nevertheless,  give  me  the  tooth, 
and  I  will  get  it  set  by  Mr.  Solomons  as  an 
ear-ring,  and  wear  it  for  your  sake.’  The  idea 
made  him  laugh  heartily,  in  spite  of  his  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  caused  him  to  remark,  that  he  thought 
I  should  never  cut  my  wisdom  teeth  ; — he  was 
always  in  extra  good  luimor  with  himself 
whenever  he  was  guilty  of  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  the  nature  of  a  witticism.’ 

“  Napoleon  was  very  anxious  about  hearing 
any  gossif)  relative  to  pic-nics  balls,  or  parlies, 
that  took  place  at  St.  Helena.” 

“  The  emperor  asked  me  one  day,  w’hefher 
I  was  acquainted  with  Captain  Wa'lis,  who 
commanded  the  ‘  Podargus;’  and  on  my  reply¬ 
ing  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  somewhat  ab¬ 
ruptly,  ‘  What  does  he  think  of  me?’  It  so 
hapj)ened,  that,  in  the  case  of  this  officer,  the 
prejudii.e  against  Napoleon  (and  indeed 
against  every  thing  Ftench,  at  that  lime  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Englishmen)  was  sharpined  upon 
the  whetstone  of  painful  experience,  into  the 
acuteness  of  rancor  and  bitter  hatred ;  per¬ 
haps  the  word  prejudice  is  hardly  a  fit  term  to 
apply  to  that  particular  mania  which  then 
existed, — a  feeling  which,  first  instilled  into 
our  infant  minds  by  our  nurses,  ‘grew  with 
our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength,’  until  it  fully  ripened  into  that  settled 
jealousy  which  was  but  too  apparent  in  all  the 
transactions  which  took  place  between  the 
individual  inhabitants  of  the  hostile  countries. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  without  the  assistance  of 
all  my  small  stock  of  girlish  assurance  that 
I  ventured  to  answer,  ‘ Oh!  he  has  the  most 
abominable  opinion  of  you  in  the  vorhl ;  he 
says  you  shut  him  up  for  ten  years  in  the 
Temple  ;  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  barbarities 
that  he  lays  to  your  charge.  He  declared  to 
U3  that,  on  one  occasion,  they  removeil  hini 
from  one  cell  to  another,  which  had  been  just 
vacated  by  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  shot 
himself  through  the  head,  and  that  he  met  the 
body  on  the  way.  Moreover,  his  gaolers  had 
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not  the  decency  to  wash  away  the  dead  man’s 
brains,  which  l»ad  been  scatiered  on  the  wall, 
but  left  them  there  for  the  special  annoyance 
of  the  livinnr  occupant  Besides  that  he  ac¬ 
cuses  you  of  nearly  starving  him :  to  such  an 
extent  did  he  suffer  from  want  of  food,  that  he 
anil  Captain  Shaw,  a  fellow-sufferer,  once 
tore  a  live  duck  to  pieces,  and  devoured  it 
like  cannibals.’  The  emperor  observed,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Captain 
Wallis  was  so  inveterate  against  him,  as  he 
was  the  lieutenant  who,  together  with  Wright, 
had  been  convicted  ot  landing  spies  and  bri¬ 
gands  in  his  territories,  for  which  they  were 
afterwards  reported  to  have  been  murdered 
by  his  (tlie  emperor’s)  orders.” — “  One  Sunday 
morning,  Najwleon  came  bustling  in,  and 
seeing  me  very  earnestly  employed  reading 
aloud  to  my  sister,  asked  w'hat  I  was  so  in¬ 
tently  engaged  upon,  and  why  I  looked  so 
touch  graver  than  usual.  I  told  him  I  was 
learning  lo  repeat  the  collect  for  the  day,  and 
that  if  1  failed  in  saying  it.  my  father  would 
be  very  angry.  I  remarked, ‘I  suppose  you 
never  learnt  a  collect  or  any  thing  religious, 
for  1  am  told  you  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a 
God.’  He  seemed  displeased  at  my  observa¬ 
tion,  and  answered,  you  have  been  told  an 
untruth;  when  you  are  wiser  you  will  under- j 
stand  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  God.’  My  mother  asked  him  if  he  was  a 
predestinarian,  as  reported.  He  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  accusation,  saying,  ‘  I  believe  that 
whatever  a  man’s  destiny  calls  upon  him  to 
do,  that  he  must  fulfil.” — “When  we  saw 
Napoleon  after  this  (his  first)  illness,  the 
havoc  and  change  it  had  made  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  sad  to  look  upon.  His  face  was 
literally  the  color  of  yellow  wax,  and  his 
cheeks  had  fallen  in  pouches  on  either  side 
his  lace.  His  ancles  were  so  swollen  that  the 
flesh  literally  hung  over  his  shoes  ;  he  was  so , 
weak,  that  without  resting  one  hand  on  a 
table  near  him,  and  the  other  on  the  shoulder 
of  an  attendant,  he  could  not  have  stood.  .  .  . 
He,  how’cver,  rallied  from  this  attack,  to  pass 
nearly  three  more  years  in  hopeless  misery; 
for  it  becante  more  evident  to  him  that  the 
anticipation  in  which  he  indulged  (on  first 
coming  to  St.  Helena)  of  quitting  the  island, 
became  fainter  as  health  declined  and  time 
wore  on.” 

“  I  recollect  exhibiting  to  Napoleon  a  carica¬ 
ture  ot*  him  in  the  act  of  climbing  a  ladder. 
Each  step  he  ascended  represented  some  van¬ 
quished  country ;  at  length  he  was  seated 
astride  upon  the  world.  It  was  a  famous  toy; 
and,  by  a  dexterous  trick,  Napoleon  appeared 
on  the  contrary  side,  tumbling  down  head 
over  heels,  and  alter  a  perilous  descent,  alight¬ 
ing  on  Sl  Helena.  I  oui/ht  not  to  have 
shovvn  him  this  burlesque  on  his  misfortunes; 
but  at  that  lime  I  was  guilty  ofevery  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mad  action,  tliou/h  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  unkind  ;  still  I  fear  they  were 
often  deeply  felu  My  father,  of  whom  1  al¬ 
ways  stood  in  awe,  heard'of  my  rudeness,  and 


desired  me  to  consider  myself  under  arrest  for 
at  least  a  week  ;  and  I  was  transferred  from  the 
drawing-room  to  a  dark  cellar,  and  there  left 
to ’solitude  and  repentance.” — “  I  was  taken  to 
my  cell  every  morning,  and  released  at  night 
only  to  go  to  bed.  The  emperor’s  great 
amusement  during  that  time  was  to  converse 
with  me  through  my  grated  window ;  and  he 
generally  succeeded  in  making  me  laugh  by 
mimicking  my  dolorous  countenance.” — 
“There  was  a  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer  in 
the  66th  regiment,  a  Mrs.  Baird,  who  sung 
and  played  very  well ;  among  her  favorite 
songs  was  a  monody  upon  the  Duke  d’En- 
ghien.  I  learned  this,  and  sang  it  to  Napoleon 
one  day  at  Madame  Bertrand’s.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  air,  and  asked  what  it  was. 

1  showed  it  to  him:  there  was  a  vignette  on 
the  cover  of  the  music,  representing  a  man 
standing  in  a  ditch,  with  a  bandage  round  his 
eyes,  and  a  lantern  tied  to  his  waist ;  in  front 
of  him  several  soldiers,  w’ith  their  muskets 
levelled  in  the  act  of  firing.  He  asked  what 
it  meant.  I  told  him  it  was  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien.  He 
looked  at  the  print  with  great  interest,  and 
asked  what  I  knew  about  it  I  told  him  he 
was  considered  the  murderer  of  that  illustrious 
prince.  He  said,  in  reply,  it  was  true,  he  had 
ordered  his  execution,  for  he  was  a  conspira¬ 
tor,  and  had  landed  troops  in  the  pay  of  the 
Bourbons  to  a8.sas8inate  him ;  and  ne  thought 
from  such  a  conspiracy,  he  could  not  act  in  a 
more  politic  manner  than  by  causing  one  of 
their  own  princes  to  be  put  to  death,  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  deter  them  from  at¬ 
tempting  his  life  again;  that  the  prisoner  was 
tried  for  having  borne  arms  against  the  re¬ 
public,  and  was  executed  according  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws;  but  not,  as  here  represented,  in  a 
ditch,  and  at  night.  There  was  nothing  se¬ 
cret  in  the  transaction ;  all  was  public  and 
open.” 

With  this  we  conclude  our  disjointed  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  volume  is  adorned  by  half  a  doz¬ 
en  plates  from  the  pencil  of  Miss  Abell,  the 
young  lady  we  have  already  alluded  to  as  a 
songstres.s  of  sweet  and  cultivated  promise, 
whom  we  have  heard  in  private  society  as 
a  prelude  (we  were  told)  to  the  concert-room. 
With  regard  to  the  author  herself,  unlike  the 

Pretty  Besse,”  her  namesake  of  Bethnal 
(ireen,  w’hose  travels,  we  believe  extended  no 
I'arther  than  to  Lea  and  Romford,  she  has 
seen  more  of  the  world  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  many  women.  She  has  traversed  India 
and  South  America,  not  in  a  search  like  that 
of  Ccelebs,  but  in  one  of  a  more  afflicting  na¬ 
ture,  and  ending  not  in  the  happy  style  of 
'  novel  (lenouemerU.  To  the  sympathy  of  every 
t  feeling  heart  she  is  eminently  entitled  ;  and  on 
i  ‘Very  ground  we  once  more  earnestly  recom- 
I  mend  her  book. 
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From  Ibe  Britiili  and  Foreign  Review. 

1.  Choix  de  Rapports,  Opinions  et  Dis¬ 
cours  Prononces  d  la  Tribune  Nationale 
depuis  llSQjusqu’dnosjours;  recueillis 
dans  un  ordre  chronologiquc  et  histori- 
que.  Tom.  1-14.  Paris:  Alexis  Eyme- 
ry,  1818-1820: 

2.  Histoire  Parlementaire  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  Franqaise,  ou  Journal  des  Assem- 
blees  Nationales,  depuis  1789  jusqu'en 
1815.  Par  P.  J.  B.  Buchez  et  P.  C. 
Roux.  Tom.  1-36.  Paris :  Paulin, 
1834-1838. 

3.  Papiers  Inedits  troupes  chez  Robes¬ 
pierre,  Saint-Just,  Payan,  etc.,  sup- 
primes  ou  omis  par  Courfois ;  precedes 
du  Rapport  de  ce  Depute  d  la  Conven¬ 
tion  Nationale.  Tom.  1,  2,  3.  8vo. 
Paris  :  Baudouin  Freres,  1828. 

4.  Lord  Brougham's  ‘  Historical  Sketches 
of  Statesmen,' — article  ‘  Robespierre.' 
Third  Series.  London :  C.  Knight  and 
Co.  1843. 

Exactly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  individual  who  bore  the  name  of  Maxi- 
milien  Robespierre,*  commenced  that  dark 
journey  on  which  he  had  sent  so  many. 
The  time  is  probably  not  yet  arrived  for 
forming  a  completely  correct  estimate  of 
him,  and  of  many  others  who  w'ere  actors 
in  the  same  great  drama.  The  subject  is 
one  beset  with  great  and  peculiar  difficul¬ 
ties;  for  if  Robespierre,  instead  of  his  half- 
century,  had  “outlived  his  century,”  it  could 
hardly  be  said  of  him,  as  of  the  great  poet 
to  whom  Johnson  applied  the  words,  that 
“  the  effects  of  favor  and  competition  were 
at  an  end,”  that  “the  tradition  of  his  friend¬ 
ships  and  his  enmities  had  perished.”  Even 
in  the  case  of  politicians  in  ordinary  times 
to  baffled  rivals,  disappointed  suitors,  unsat¬ 
isfied  claimants,  delinquents  justly  punished 
and  unprosperous  men  of  all  kinds  and  de 
grees,  there  naturally  belong  feelings  of  dis 
appointment,  hatred  and  revenge,  so  strong 
that  their  poison  circulates  through  the  veins 
of  successive  generations.  But,  as  a  politi 
cian,  Robespierre  was  far  more  than  ordin 
arily  successful,  in  times  any  thing  but  ordin 
ary.  A  man  who  wielded  a  political  power 
so  much  superior  to  that  attained  by  average 
politicians,  could  hardly  escape  from  hi 

*  His  name  at  full  was  Francois  Maximilien  Jo 
seph  Isidore  Robespierre.  He  was  entered  at  col 
lege  and  elected  to  the  States-General  as  de  Rob 
espierre.  But  when  the  dt  fell  into  bad  repute 
he  dropped  it. 
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share  of  hostile  feeling,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  spoken  and  written  ex¬ 
pression  of  it.  But  although  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  his 
name,  we  should  have  expected  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  estimate  of  his  character  than  has  been 
furnished  recently  in  this  country  by  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Lord  Brougham. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  while  he  has  striven  to  ele¬ 
vate  Mirabeau  into  a  miracle  of  genius  if 
not  of  virtue, — a  man  thoroughly  immoral, 
intellectually  possessed  of  a  few  superficial 
accomplishments,  capable  indeed  of  occa¬ 
sional  effective  bursts  of  eloquence,  but  en¬ 
dued  with  little  of  the  real  genius  of  a  states¬ 
man, — while  he  has  represented  Danton  as 
not  unredeemed  by  some  virtues,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  much  energy  and  even  generosity  of 
character — while  he  extols  the  eloquence 
of  Vergniaud  and  Guadet,  though  belonging 
to  a  party  which  he  deems  signally  deficient 
in  vigor, — has  described  Maximilien  Robes¬ 
pierre  as  a  “  poor  sea-green  atrabiliar  for¬ 
mula  of  a  man  ;  without  head,  without  heart, 
or  any  grace,  gift,  or  even  vice  beyond  com¬ 
mon,  if  it  were  not  vanity,  astucity,  diseased 
rigor  as  of  a  cramp :  meant  by  nature  for  a 
Methodist  parson  of  the  stricter  sort,  to 
doom  men  who  departed  from  the  written 
confession;  to  chop  fruitless  shrill  logic; 
to  contend  and  suspect  and  ineffectually 
wrestle  and  wriggle.” 

“  It  would  be  difficult,”  says  Lord  Brough¬ 
am,  “  to  point  out  within  the  whole  range 
of  history,  ancient  or  modern,  any  person 
who  played  so  great  a  part  as  Robespierre 
with  so  little  genius.”*  But  how  can  a 
man  be  said  to  have  little  genius,  whose 
speeches  w’cnt,  if  not  as  directly,  as  surely, 
to  their  end  as  Napoleon’s  shot, — that  end 
being  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  pow’- 
er  of  the  state,  during  (to  use  Lord  Brough¬ 
am’s  own  words)  “  by  far  the  most  critical 
period  of  French  history  in  any  age?”  In¬ 
deed  Lord  Brougham  is  too  great  an  orator 
himself  to  mistake,  as  some  have  done,  the 
value  of  Robespierre’s  speeches;  and  the 
opinion  he  expresses  respecting  them 
seems  strangely  at  variance  with  the  above 
dictum  respecting  Robespierre’s  poverty  of 
intellect.  Does  it  then  require  little  gen¬ 
ius  to  produce  passages  of  eloquence  pos¬ 
sessing,  according  to  Lord  Brougham’s  ad¬ 
mission,  “  merit  of  the  highest  order,”- — 
passages  of  the  kind  “  most  surely  calcula¬ 
ted  to  awaken,  to  gratify,  to  control  an  as¬ 
sembly  deliberating  on  the  actual  affairs  of 
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men  ?”  Does  it,  in  short,  require  little  gen¬ 
ius  to  be  capable,  as  Lord  Brougham  also 
admits,  of  putting  forth  occasional  powers 
of  oratory,  unequalled  save  by  Demosthe¬ 
nes?  Robespierre  may  have  been,  most 
probably  was,  a  coward  ;  so  too  was  De¬ 
mosthenes;  so  too  was  Cicero,  and  a  boaster 
besides,  which  Robespierre  was  not.  lie 
had  indeed  other  qualities,  not  of  a  inagnaii- 
imoiis  nature :  but  that  he  was  altogether 
pusillanimous  and  vile  ....  beyond  most 
men  that  ever  lived,  hateful,  selhsh, 
unprincipled,  cruel,  unscrupulous that 
(though  he  might  be  “  one  of  the  most  exe¬ 
crable”)  he  was  “one  of  the  most  despica¬ 
ble  characters  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our 
race,”  are  conclusions  which  we  deem  to 
be  entirely  contrary  to  evidence. 

What  did  Robespierre  accomplish  ? 
What  were  the  deeds  that  made  him  power¬ 
ful  and  what  were  the  deeds  that  made  him 
hateful  ? 

Among  the  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  there  appeared  an  obscure  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  bar  of  Arras,  of  a  mean  and  re¬ 
pulsive  aspect,  a  dimimutivc  and  feeble 
body,  and  weak  health,  with  a  harsh  discor¬ 
dant  voice,  and  slow,  hesitating  utterance, 
by  name  Maxi  milieu  Robespierre.  The 
son  of  an  advocate,  if  possible  more  obscure 
than  himself,  who  had  quitted  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  infancy  of  his  children,  leaving 
them  to  be  educated  by  charity,  his  person¬ 
al  disadvantages  were  uncompensated  by 
either  wealth  or  connection.  Such  being  j 
the  gifts  which  nature  and  fortune  had  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  feeble,  friendless  and  ob¬ 
scure  advocate  of  Arras  should  attract 
much  attention  on  the  stage,  until  the  high¬ 
born  and  the  rich,  the  strong-bodied  and 
the  strong-voiced,  had  strutted  there,  and 
fretted  out  their  hour.  And  assuredly  in 
the  drama  in  which  Robespierre  had  to  act, 
if  something  beyond  mere  physical  strength 
and  courage  had  not  prevailed,  the  spirit 
which  once  dwelt  in  that  mean  and  feeble 
body  could  not  have  left  behind  it  so  terri¬ 
ble,  a  name.  Look  at  the  man,  and  then 
turn  from  him  to  the  patrician  Lafayette 
and  Lameth,  to  the  handsome  Barbaroux, 
and  the  brawny  Mirabcau  and  Danton,  and 
you  might  say  that  the  chances  against  him 
were  the  world  to  nothing, — Plantageiiet’s 
dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier !  But  the 
peculiarit^of  that  small  atrabilious-looking 
man  is  that  he  has  brains,  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear,  and  above  all  faith  in  the  truth 
of  what  he  utters.  He  is  .  ot  like  many 


around  him,  an  embodied  and  living  lie,  but 
he  believes  that  the  cause  which  he  now  ad¬ 
vocates  is  true  and  will  prevail,  and  he  is 
ready  to  stand  by  it,  even  unto  the  end. 
No  royal  or  aristocratic  gold  can  buy  him. 
The  man  who,  when  dictator  of  France, 
lived  in  a  cabinet-maker’s  lodging  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore, — who,  with  the  disposal 
of  uncounted  millions,  limited  his  expendi¬ 
ture  to  eight  shillings  a  day,  and  left  at  his 
death  but  a  few  francs  behind  him,  — could 
afford  to  merit  the  name  of  “  incorruptible.” 

No  man  can  afford  to  be  honest  whose 
wants  exceed  his  legitimate  means ;  and  in- 
so  far  as  honesty  is  a  source  of  power,  and 
frugality  of  honesty,  the  simple  habits  of 
Robespierre  unquestionably  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  his  power.  The  men 
who  are  most  affected  in  this  way  are  ora- 
I  tors :  a  conqueror  can  do  without  such  aid  ; 

I  but  the  confidence  in,  and  consequent  pow¬ 
er  of,  an  orator  depend  not  a  little  on  the 
belief  in  his  sincerity — in  his  being  perfect¬ 
ly  earnest  in  what  he  says.  Suppose  that 
Mirabeau  and  Danton  were  even  superior 
to  Robespierre  as  orators;  but  suppose  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  darkly  hinted 
that  each  of  them  had  his  price,*  what  a 
sapping  of  the  foundations  of  power  must 
that  have  been. 

But  the  reason  of  Robespierre’s  pre-emi¬ 
nent  power  and  reputation  must  be  sought 
for  elsewhere  than  in  freedom  from  pecuni¬ 
ary  corruption,  for  others  (though  not  all) 
of  that  terrible  Committee  were  equally  care¬ 
less  of  money,  though  he  alone  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  called  the  “  incorrupt^ 
bk.”  Lord  Brougham  thinks  (and  Garat  in 
his  ‘Memoires’  had  long  before  given  near¬ 
ly  the  same  explanation)  that  the  reason 
is  to  be  sought  in  Robespierre’s  early  per¬ 
ception  of  the  power  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
multitude  overawing  the  people,  and  of  their 
love  for  extreme  courses, — in  the  unhesita¬ 
ting  pursuit  of  one  principle,  without  devi¬ 
ating  to  suit  purposes  of  expediency,  or 
temporizing  to  consult  prudential  views, 
whether  of  individual  advantage  or  of  public 
safety, — and  in  seeing  that  whoever  outbid 
all  others  in  violence  was  sure  to  carry 
away  the  favor  of  the  unreflecting  multitude. 

*  Lord  Brougham  says  (Second  Series,  n.  271) 
that  90,000  francs,  paid  with  promises  of  more, 
was  Danton's  price  to  the  court ;  and  that  Mont- 
morin  (whose  execution  he  caused)  had  his  receipt 
for  the  money.  But  in  his  Third  Series,  p.  78y 
Lord  Brougham  gays  that  in  the  former  volume 
he  had  expressed  himself  respecting  Danton  with 
a  harshness  which  a  more  minute  study  of  his 
conduct  and  character  made  him  regret. 
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This  view  may  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  a  very  inadequate  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  Robespierre’s  reputation  and  pow¬ 
er.  It  is  rather  applicable  to  the  mushroom 
popularity  of  vulgar  demagogues,  than  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  most  consummate  master  of 
the  art  of  wielding  (without  millitary  aid) 
the  wild  forces  of  a  revolution,  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  though  by 
no  means  silent  or  inactive,  Robespierre 
was  far  from  having  attained  the  influence 
of  Mirabeau  and  some  others.  In  fact,  he 
was  still  struggling  with  the  disadvantages 
of  his  position, — the  obstacles  which  nature 
and  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way ;  he  had 
not  reached  the  turning-point,  after  which 
he  might  have  the  full  advantage  of  those 
gifts  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

But  even  there  he  not  unfrequently  dis¬ 
played  eloquence  of  no  common  kind,  in 
the  face  of  obstacles  which  it  required  no 
common  strength  of  will  and  perseverance 
to  overcome.  For  his  opinions,  being  ex¬ 
treme  and  very  decided,  and  not  backed  by 
high  birth,  place,  wealth  or  reputation, 
could  not  fail  to  appear  impertinent  to  a 
majority  of  those  to  whom  they  w’ere  address¬ 
ed.  He  had  a  trick  of  saying  things  which 
appeared  truths  to  him,  hut  startling  and 
offensive  heresies  to  others.  In  the  debate 
upon  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  upon  the  mode  of  presenting  the  j 
constitution  to  the  King  on  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1791,  Robespierre  made  a  speech, 
in  the  course  ot  which,  amid  “  applaudisse- 
mens  des  tribunes  publiques,  et  dans  une 
partie  du  c6te  gauche,  et  murmures  dans 
les  autres  parties  de  la  salle,”  he  called  up¬ 
on  the  president  to  order  a  deputy  near  him 
not  to  insult  him.  Lord  Brougham’s  report 
of  what  followed  differs  slightly  both  from 
the  report  in  the  ‘  Choix  de  Rapports’  and 
from  that  in  the  ‘  Ilistoire  Parlementaire.’* 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  accumey  of  their  reports, 
M.  M.  Buchez  and  Roux  observe  :  “We  will  not 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  our  task.  But  silence 
upon  the  subject  would  justify  an  opinion  that  it 
had  been  supposed  suffii  ient  to  consult  the  columns 
of  the  ‘Moniteur.’  It  is  indeed  a  common  belief 
that  this  journal  contains  the  most  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  documents  concerning  the  Revolution. 
Unfortunately  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  ‘  Moniteur’ 
does  not  even  report  fully  the  debates  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly.  W'hen  Robespierre  is  concerned 
it  usually  coniiiies  itself  to  saying  that  he  spoke, 
but  that  murmurs  drowned  his  voice.  Conse¬ 
quently  some  historians  have  seriously  affirmed 
that  Robespierre  was  only  ridiculous  in  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  In  general  we  have  taken 
from  the  ‘  Moniteur’  only  the  narrative  of  the  le- 
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j  His  l..ordship  does  not  say  whene'e  he  took 
his  report,  but  as  the  rhetorical  effect  is  bet¬ 
ter  brought  out  in  it,  we  shall  adopt  it  here, 
premising  that  there  seems  to  be  some  typo¬ 
graphical  error  in  calling  the  deputy  Du¬ 
pont  instead  of  Duport,  and  that  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  to  call  him  “an  adherent  of 
the  Lameth  party,”  seeing  that  of  the  party 
so  called,  he  (Duport)  was  the  head.  Bar- 
nave  the  tongue,  and  the  Lameths,  who  were 
soldiers,  the  hands.  The  words  in  italics  are 
so  marked  in  Lord  Brougham’s  report: — 

Duport  used  insulting  gesiurcs*  towards 
him.  lie  calmly  said,  addressing  the  chair, 

‘  M.  le  President,  je  vous  prie  de  dire  &  M. 
Duport,  de  ne  pas  m’insulter,  s’il  veut  rester 
aupres  de  nioi.’  Then  turning  alternati  ly  to 
Duport  P.nd  the  Lameihs,  he  proceeded;  ‘Je 
ne  presume  pas  qu’il  exiete  dans  cetle  assem- 
blee  un  homnie  assez  larhe,  pour  transiger 
avec  la  cour  sur  un  article  de  notre  code  con- 
stitutionnel  (all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  party 
of  Lameth) — assez  perjide,  pour  fair  proposer 
par  elle  des  changemens  nouveaux,  que  la 
pudeur  ne  lui  permettroit  pas  de  proposer  lui- 
meme  (much  applause,  and  looks  again  direct¬ 
ed  towards  Duport  and  the  Lameths) — assez 
ennenii  de  la  patrie,  peur  chenher  deciediier 
la  constitution  parcequ’elle  mettroit  quelque 
borne  &  son  ambition  oo  &  sa  cupidite  (more 
applause) — assez  impudent,  pour  avour  aux 
yeux  de  la  nation  qu’il  n’a  cherche  dans  la 
revolution  que  des  moyens  de  s’aggrandir  et 
de  s’elever.  Car,  je  ne  veux  regarder  certains 
ecrits  et  certains  discours  qui  pourroient  pre¬ 
senter  ce  sens,  que  comme  I’explosion  passa- 
gere  du  depit dej^  expi6  parle  repentir.  Non  ; 
du  moins  nous  ne  serons  ni  assez  stupides,  ni 

gislativc  proceedings.  We  have  been  iible  to  ex¬ 
tract  nothing  cither  from  the  ‘  Gazette,’  the  ‘  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Paris’  or  the  ‘  Mercure  de  France.’  W’e 
have  therefore  had  occasion  to  refer  for  matter  to 
pamphlets  (most  of  them  printed  secretly  and 
without  date).  Of  these  pamphlets  we  have  con¬ 
sulted  above  a  thousand  for  the  period  antecedent 
to  the  14th  of  July  1789.  After  that  time  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  were  established,  but  sets  of 
them  are  difficult  to  be  met  with.  Cases  are 
known  of  some,  of  which  perhaps  but  tw  o  copies 
exist.” — Ilistoire  Parlementaire  de  la  Revolution 
Franqaise,  tom  ii.,  Preface,  pp.  3,  4. 

*  This  meets  the  assertion  of  some  of  Duport ’s 
friends  that  he  did  not  say  a  word  to  Robespierre, 

“  .M.  Larie. — Je  jure  que  M.  Duport  n  a  pas 
dit  un  seul  mot  k  M.  Robespierre. 

“  Plusieurs  membres  plac(;s  aupres  de  M.  Du¬ 
port  assurent  qu’ils  n’ont  rien  entendu.” — Hist. 
Pari.,  tom.  ii.  p  391. 

The  report  in  the  ‘  Choix  de  Rapports’  is  more 
dramatic  : — 

“  M.  Larie. — C’est  une  m6chancet6,  une 
calomnie  ;  je  suis  k  cdt6,  et  je  jure  qiJk  M.  Duport 
ne  lui  a  rien  dit. 

“  .  Govpil  et  M.  Valh6  Julien. — C’est  une 

fausset6,  c’est  un  mensonge  de  M.  Robespierre.” 

Choix  de  Rapports,  tom.  V.  p.  GQ  ^ 
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assez  indifferens,  pour  consentir  h  Ctre  le  jouet 
^lernel  de  I’inirigue,  pour  renverser successive* 
merit  les  diversfs  parties  de  l  otre  ouvrage  nu 
gre  de  quelques  ambitieux.’  Then  raising  his 
voice, — ‘Je  demande  que  chacun  de  vous  jure 
qu’il  ne  consentira  jamais  h  composer  avec  le 
pouvoir  executif  sur  aucun  arricle  de  la  con¬ 
stitution  sous  peine  d’#;tre  declare  traitre  3i  la 
nation.’  The  effect  of  this  speech  was  elec¬ 
trical,  as  may  well  be  imagined.  The  Lameth 
parly  had  long  been  on  the  decline,  and  this 
proved  their  destruction.” 


It  appears  from  such  debates  as  that 
which  look  place  on  bringing  up  the  Report 
on  Popular  Societies  on  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1191,  when  Robespierre  defended  | 
the  clubs  in  all  their  extent,  as  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  new  constitution,  that 
his  denunciations  were  received  with  cheers 
by  a  small  party  in  the  Chamber  and  by 
the  tribunes  or  stranger’s  galleries,  and 
with  groans  or  derision  by  the  rest  of  the 
Chamber.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech 
the  following  note  of  the  reporter  gives  an 
idea  of  the  very  active  part  taken  at  that 
time  by  the  public  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Assembly  : — “  Les  applaudissemens 
d'une  partie  du  c6te  gauche  et  dcs  tribunes 
puhliques  font  perdre  les  derniers  mots  pro- 
nonces  par  I’oraleur.”* 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  Robes¬ 
pierre  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  the 
speech  he  made  on  his  motion  of  the  lOth 
of  May,  1791,  “that  the  members  of  the 
present  Assembly  shall  be  incapable  of 


views  in  devising  this  law  against  re-eligi¬ 
bility.  The  intentions  of  so  artful  and 
unsocial  a  man  upon  this  and  other  points 
we  can  never  know  ;  but  whatever  he  in¬ 
tended,  the  effect  of  the  law  as  it  turned 
out  was  exceedingly  favorable  to  his  power. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Robespierre, 
throughout  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was 
consistent  in  his  zeal  for  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  He 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  battling  for 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  popular  rights, 
and  sometimes  to  an  extent  hardly  com¬ 
patible  with  the  existence  of  the  interests 
he  professed  to  suppport.  Thus  in  the 
debate  on  courts-martial  (April  28th,  1790) 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  they 
should  be  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  officers  and  soldiers.  The  next  step 
would  have  been  to  have  every  military 
movement  discussed  beforehand  in  an  as¬ 
sembly,  if  not  of  the  whole  army,  at  least 
composed  of  deputies  representing  the 
whole  army,  with  the  commander-in-chief 
as  chairman.  Almost  every  third  paragraph 
of  Robespierre’s  longer  speeches  concludes 
with  a  flourish  about  humanity,  the  cause 
of  humanity,  and  so  forth.  There  may  be, 
indeed,  both  humanity  and  courage  in 
standing  forward  as  Turgot  did  for  the  poor 
and  weak  at  a  time  when,  if  they  cried, 
there  was  none  to  hear,  and  if  they  perished, 
there  was  none  to  help.  But  when  Rt^bes- 
pierre  proclaimed  himself  their  champion, 
the  so-called  weak  had  waxed 


being  elected  members  of  the  next  succeed- found  out  away  to  help 
ing  legislature.  It  is  not  supposed  that  j  themselves  that  looked  very  promising. 
Robespierre  s  speech  carried  ik's  motion  qJ-  attachment  to  such  poor  and 

(what  speech  ever  had  such  an  effect .).  | ^ppj.ggggj  people  are  at  least  suspicious, 
in  fact  the  reporters  say  it  would  have  been  ^.h^^  has  seen  boys  seek  to  curry  favor 

with  a  savage  dog  at  large,  by  hounding 
him  on  others,  has  seen  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  liberty  and  equality  and  universal  phi¬ 
lanthropy  of  such  “  friends  of  humanity” 
as  Robespierre.  Not  that  he  was  by  nature 
particularly  cruel : — it  has  been  said,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  was  unusually  tender 
and  humane,  more  than  ordinarily  averse 
to  the  destruction  of  life;  and  that  he  even 
resigned  an  office,  when  an  advocate  at 
Arras,  on  account  of  his  scruples  against 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death.  H  obes- 
pierre  himself  informs  us,  that  he  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  that  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Lord  Brougham  relates  that  “  as  a  boy  and 
a  youth  he  was  remarkable  for  vanity,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  dissimulation  and  trick,  with  an  in¬ 
vincible  obstinacy  on  all  subjects,  a  selfish- 


carried  by  acclamation,  if  M.  Thouret  had 
not  obtained  permission,  not  without  some  i 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  j 
to  submit  the  result  of  the  Committee’s  de¬ 
liberations  on  the  subject.  But  we  are  in¬ 
formed  t  that  Robespierre’s  speech  was 
received  with  loud  and  repeated  cheers, 
and  produced  a  marked  impression  on  both 
sides  of  the  Assembly.  The  journals  of 
the  day,  while  praising  the  talent  he  dis¬ 
played,  did  not  forget  to  admire  the  un¬ 
varying  consistency  and  sincerity  of  the 
speaker. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  Robespierre’s 

*  Choix  <Vb  Rapports,  tom.  v.,  p.  119. 

t  See  the  observations  copied  from  the  '  Journal 
de  Fnris’  ^which  was  at  that  time  in  great  repute) 
hy  the  editors  of  the  ‘  Choix  de  Rapports,*  tom. 
▼.,p.  266.,  note  (2). 
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ness  hardly  natural,  a  disposition  incapable 
of  forgiving  any  injury,  but  a  close  con¬ 
cealment  of  his  resentment  till  the  occasion 
arose  for  gratifying  it,  and  till  he  dared  to 
show  it  in  safety.”  Some  parts  of  this  de¬ 
scription  appear  to  us  correct,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  vanity  was  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Robespierre.  One  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  vain  man  is  not  to  know  when 
to  be  silent,  whereas  it  has  been  remarked 
of  Robespierre  that  he  was  almost  the  only 
Frenchman  of  his  time  who  possessed  that 
valuable  quality.  Not  vanity,  but  cold, 
deep,  illimitable  pride  were  characteristics 
of  Robespierre.  Vanity  is  gay  and  gre¬ 
garious, — Robespierre  was  gloomy  and  sol¬ 
itary  :  vanity  is  ostentatious  and  undoubt¬ 
ing, — Robespierre  was  unostentatious  and 
auspicious  ;  vanity  is  communicative  and 
infirm  of  purpose, — Robespierre  was  inex¬ 
orable  as  death  and  inscrutable  as  the  grave. 
Mirabeau  was  a  vain  man,  Lafayette  was  a 
vain  man,  Brissot  was  a  vain  man  ;  but  we 
might  as  well  call  vanity  a  leading  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Milton’s  Satan  as  of  Maximilien 
Robespierre. 

Lord  Brougham  seems  to  rely  too  much 
on  the  report  of  Courtois,  though  in  his 
observations  on  a  letter  there  printed,  as 
having  been  found  among  the  Triumvir’s 
papers,  and  apparently  fabricated  by  his 
enemies  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  his 
character,  his  Lordship  shows  that  he  is 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  evidence  of  that  report.  Indeed 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  character  of 
Robespierre  should  be  involved  in  so  much 
mystery,  or  so  much  misrepresented,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  report  was  written 
by  those  who  overthrew  him — men  who 
not  only  destroyed  all  the  papers  that  might 
give  a  favorable  view  of  him,  but  forged 
others  expressly  to  blacken  him.  This 
renders  suspect  (to  use  a  favorite  w’ord  of 
his  own,  to  which  he  gave  a  fearful  mean¬ 
ing)  the  whole  collection  of  papers  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death  by  the  government 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Papiers  de  Robespierre,’ 
and  it  greatly  weakens  any  conclusion  un¬ 
favorable  to  him  that  might  have  been 
grounded  on  some  of  them.  If  they  had 
been  published  in  their  integrity,  they 
would  have  thrown  a  light  not  only  on  the 
springs  of  his  own  conduct,  but  on  those 
of  the  conduct  of  others,  which  will  most 
probably  now  never  be  obtained.  Among 
them  was  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon, 
which  Courtois  gave  up  to  that  adventurer, 
—one  far  less  honest,  not  a  whit  more  hu- 
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mane,  and  finally  not  much  more  success¬ 
ful,  than  Robespierre.  Courtois  trafficked 
for  a  long  time  in  these  papers ;  he  gave 
up  a  great  quantity  of  letters  to  their  wri¬ 
ters.  It  is  said  that,  during  his  exile  under 
the  restoration,  he  entered  into  a  negotia¬ 
tion  to  purchase  his  return  to  France  at 
the  price  of  an  important  correspondence 
which  he  still  possessed  ;  but  the  bargain 
was  not  completed.  “  The  loss  of  the 
papers  of  Robespierre,”  observe  the  editors 
of  the  ‘  Histoire  Parlementaire,’  “  is  a 
great  and  irreparable  loss  to  history  ;  how 
many  concealed  crimes,  how’  many  compli¬ 
cated  intrigues,  how  much  base  adulation 
lavished  on  the  Jacobin  chief  by  men  of 
every  shade  who  conspired  to  overthrow 
him,  would  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  exact  and  complete  publication  of  those 
papers !  ”  * 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that,  though 
Robespierre’s  efiorts  did  not  raise  him  to 
any  thing  like  the  influence  which  Mirabeau 
acquired  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  they 
obtained  for  him  considerable  notoriety, 
and,  with  that  portion  of  the  nation  which 
entertained  extreme  opinions  like  his  own, 
a  very  great  degree  of  reputation.  In  a 
letter  to  him,  dated  ‘  Blerancourt,  pres 
Noyon,  le  19  Aout  1790,’  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  commencement  of  their  ac- 
I  quaintance,  Saint-Just  says  : — “  Je  ne  vous 
j  connais  pas,  mais  vous  ^tes  un  grand  hom- 
me.  Vous  n’^tes  point  seulement  le  depute 
d’une  province,  vous  ^tes  celui  de  I’huma- 
nit^  et  de  la  R^publique.” 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  partial  succe.ss 
of  his  efforts  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
had  Robespierre  died  then,  prematurely, 
his  story  would  have  been  “  a  fragment 
known  to  few.”  But,  short  though  his 
course  was,  he  lived  till  he  became  a 
prodigy.  In  the  Jacobin  Club  Robespierre 
found  compensation  for  his  comparative 
obscurity  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Here  the  great  battle  was  fought  between 
him  and  the  Girondists,  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  latter ;  and  in  the 
management  of  this  struggle,  Robespierre 
displayed  powers  of  generalship  equal  to 
those  of  Napoleon  against  the  Austrian 
generals. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists, 
and  among  them  Brissot,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  their  head,  did  not  belong  to 
the  district  of  the  Gironde.  Brissot  was 
the  son  of  a  pastry-cook  at  Chartres,  who 

*  Hist.  Pari.  tom.  xxxiii.,  p.  t68,  note. 
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left  him  at  his  death  two  hundred  pounds.  * 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  held  various 
political  opinions,  which  by  the  year  1791 
had  settled  into  a  shade  of  patriotism  strong 
enough  to  secure  his  election  as  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  department  of  Paris  in  the 
I^egislative  Assembly.  The  shade  was  not 
deep  enough,  however,  to  please  Robes¬ 
pierre  ;  and  the  praise  which  Brissot  be¬ 
stowed  in  his  journal,  the  ‘  Patriote  Fran- 
cais,’  upon  himself  and  his  friends,  “  les 
patriotes  par  excellence,”  was  sure  to  dis¬ 
please  a  man  who  was  in  his  own  own  eyes, 
and  in  those  of  not  a  few  others,  “  le  vrai 
patriote,”  the  patriot  of  patriots. 

Soon  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  legis¬ 
lator,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  Robespierre  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  office  of  Public  Accustr. 
Bat  he  soon  discovered  that  he  could  serve 
the  cause  of  his  country  and  of  mankind 
at  large  (as  he  was  fond  of  expressing  it) 
better  by  his  writings  and  his  speeches  at 
the  Jacobin  Club  than  in  such  an  otficial 
character  as  this ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  pecuniary  convenience  of  the  office 
to  a  man  altogether  without  private  fortune, 
he  resigned  it  for  other  occupations. 

The  (juestion  upon  which  the  parties  of 
Robespierre  and  Brissot  first  came  to  an 
open  rupture  was  that  of  war.  Brissot 
maintained  that  a  nation  which  had  ac¬ 
quired  liberty  after  so  long  a  slavery  needed 
war  to  consolidate  it,  to  ptirify  it  from  the 
vices  of  despotism,  and  to  expel  from  its 
bosom  the  men  who  might  corrupt  it. 

“  FVr  two  vears,”  said  he  in  his  speech  at 
the  Jacobins,  the  IGth  of  December,  1791, 

“  France  has  tried  ail  pacific  means  of 
bringing  back  the  rel>els  into  her  bosom  ; 
all  the  attempts  have  been  tinsuccessful ; 
they  persist  in  their  revolt :  the  foreign 
princes  persist  in  supporting  them ;  can  we 
hesitate  to  attack  them?  If  you  wish  to 
destroy  at  one  blow  our  aristocratic  enemies, 
destroy  the  army  of  Coblentz  in  which  they 
]»ut  their  trust.”  On  the  other  hand,  | 
Robespierre  argued  that  this  was  a  war, 
not  of  one  nation  or  of  one  king  against 
another,  but  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
French  constitution  against  the  French 
Revolution  ;  that  these  enemies  were  in¬ 
ternal  and  external ;  and  that,  it  being  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  French  court  and 

*  This  is  asserted  in  his  Memoirs,  published 
at  Paris  (the  first  two  vols.  in  1830);  and  whether 
that  publication  be  regarded  as  an  authority  or 
not,  the  statement  is  most  probably  rather  above 
than  below  the  truth. 
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the  agents  of  tlie  executive  were  not  to  be 
ninnbered  among  the  internal  enemies,  it 
followed  that  even  the  military  preparations 
would  throw  additional  power  into  hands 
unfit  to  be  trusted.  But  supposing  war  to 
be  unavoidable,  he  held  it  to  be  the  best 
policy  for  the  French  not  to  make,  but  to 
receive  the  attack.  These  ideas  he  de¬ 
veloped  in  several  speeches  at  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  Ins  views  w’cre  supported  by 
Danton,  Billaud-Varennes  and  others.  At 
first  the  discussion  was  amicable.  On  the 
10th  of  December  1791,  Danton  com¬ 
menced  with  this  compliment  to  Brissot : — 
“Vous  avez  ordonne  rimpression  de  I’ex- 
cellent  discours  de  M.  Brissot,  de  cet  athlete 
vigoureux  de  la  libert6,  de  cet  homme  de  qui 
nous  attendons  de  si  grands  services  et  qui 
iietrompera  pas  nos  esperances.”  In  1792 
the  discussion  was  renewed.  On  the  2nd  of 
January,  Robespierre,  after  saying  that 
Brissot  had  always  avoided  the  main  point 
of  the  question,  to  raise  his  own  systeni 
beside  it  on  a  foundation  absolutely  ruinous, 
and  that  he  should  be  as  desirous  as  M, 
Brissot  for  a  war  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  liberty,  if  he  were  master  of  the  destinies 
of  France,  and  could  direct  its  forces  and 
resources  according  to  his  will,  continued 
thus : — 

“Rut  it  is  on  our  peculiar  situation  that  the 
whole  question  turns.  You  have  constantly 
turned  away  your  attention  from  it,  but  I  have 
proved  that  the  proposal  of  war  was  the  result 
of  a  plot  long  formed  by  the  internal  enemie.s 

of  our  liberty . You  yourselves  admit 

that  the  vv'ar  pleased  the  emigrants,  that  it 
pleased  the  ministry,  the  court  intriguers.” 

He  then  refutes  Brissot’s  argument 
against  want  of  confidence  in  the  king  and 
his  minister.*^,  and  thus  continues  : — 

“  It  belongs  to  me  to  explain  myself  freely 
on  the  sulqect  of  the  ministers,  Ist,  Because  ! 
am  not  a  fraid  of  being  suspected  of  specula¬ 
ting  u^KHi  their  change,  either  for  myself  o; 
my  friends ;  2nd,  Because  I  do  not  desire  to 
see  them  replaced  by  others, — convinced  that 
those  who  aspire  to  their  places  would  be  no 
better.  It  is  not  the  ministers  that  1  attack, — 
it  is  their  principles  and  their  acts.” 

i  He  proceeds  to  answer  a  charge  of  Bri.«- 
sot’s  that  he  had  vilified  the  people  by  cast¬ 
ing  doubts  on  their  courage  and  tJieir  love 
of  liberty. 

“  It  is  true,”  he  says,  “  that  I  cannot  flatter 
the  people  in  order  to  destroy  it,  that  I  am 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  leading  it  to  the  preci¬ 
pice  by  paths  strewn  witli  flowers ;  but,  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  was  T  who  could  displease 
all  those  who  are  not  of  the  people  by  defend 
ing,  almost  alone,  the  rights  of  the  pooresi 
and  most  unfortunate  citizens  against  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  legislators  j  it  was  I  wJio  constantly 
opposed  the  declaration  of  rights  with  all 
those  distinctions  calculated  upon  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  taxes,  which  left  a  distance  between 
citizens ;  it  was  I  who  consenteil  to  appear 
exaggerated,  obstinate,  even  proud,  in  order 
to  be  just.” 

On  the  1 1th  of  the  same  month  Robes¬ 
pierre  made  another  speech  on  the  war, 
which  all  the  revolutionary  journals,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ‘  Patriote  PratKjais,’ 
Brissot’s  paper,  described  as  “  im  discours 
de  la  plus  sublime  eloquence.”  In  the 
course  of  this  speech  he  said : — 

“  The  intentions  of  the  court  being  evidently 
suspect^  what  course  was  it  necessary  to  take 
in  regard  to  the  proposition  of  war?  To  ap¬ 
plaud,  to  adore,  to  preach  confidence,  and  give 
millions  ?  No,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  it 
scrupulously,  to  penetrate  its  designs,  to  foresee 
their  consequences,  and  to  take  the  measures 
most  proper  to  counteract  them.  Such  is  the 
spirit  in  which  1  have  entered  into  this  tlis- 
cussion.  To  assemble  a  great  force  under 
arras,  to  canton  and  encamp  the  soldiers,  in 
order  to  lead  tliem  more  easily  to  the  idolatry 
of  a  supreme  cluef  of  the  army,  by  occupying 
them  solely  with  military  ideas  ;  to  give  a 
great  importance  and  a  great  authority  to  the 
generals  judged  the  most  fit  to  excite  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  armed  citizens  and  to  serve  ihe 
court ;  to  augment  the  executive  power,  which 
becomes  particularly  prominent  w’hen  it  np- 1 
pears  to  be  charged  with  superintending  the  I 
defence  of  the  state ;  to  turn  the  people  from 
the  care  of  their  domestic  atfairs  to  occupy 
them  with  the  external  security  ;  to  ensure  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  royalty,  of  modermi- 
tism,  of  Machiavelism,  the  chiefs  of  which 
are  military  practitioners  thus  to  prepare 

*  “  Praticiens  militaires."  There  is  great 
rhetorical  art  in  tliis  transference  of  a  word 
usually  applied  to  one  profession  in  which  it  lias 
fallen  into  bad  repute,  to  another  to  which  the 
speaker  desires  to  transfer  that  bad  quality. 
There  is  a  curious  letter  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
on  the  subject  of  this  very  war,  written  to  M. 
Naudin,  cammissaire  des  guerres,  on  the  27tli  of 
July,  1792,  from  Valence,  wliere  his  regiment 
appears  to  have  been  then  stationed,  and  published 
for  the  first  time  by  the  editors  of  the  ‘  Histoire 
Parlementaire,’  (tom.  xvii.  p.  56),  in  which  he 
makes  the  transference  of  a  word  with  the  same 
effect  on  the  noblesse  de  la  robe  as  that  here  in¬ 
tended  by  Robespierre  for  the  noblesse  de  V6p6e, 
he  calls  the  lawyer,  “Ze  brigand  h  parchemins.” 
In  this  letter  Napoleon  says  he  has  always  been 
of  opinion  tbat  there  will  be  no  war,  and  he  gives 
his’reasons.  The  letter  is  signed  “  Buonapartne.” 
•Perhaps  this,  as  well  as  other  instances  of  ques¬ 
tionable  orthography  (such  as  “iZs  la  meprisc'')^ 


for  the  ministry  and  their  faction  the  means 
of  extending  from  day  to  day  their  usurpations 
over  the  national  authority  and  over  liberty, — 
this  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  court  and  the 
ministry.” 

The  following  passage  of  this  speech  is 
particularly  remarkable,  as  containing, 
eight  months  before  that  event,  the  doc¬ 
trines  whicli  were  afterwards  put  forth  to 
excuse  the  September  massacres. 

“  Let  the  people,  awakened,  encouraged  by 
the  energy  of  their  reprcsenlativee,  resume 
that  attitude  which  for  a  moment  made  all 
(heir  oppressors  tremble ;  let  us  subdue  our 
enemies  within;  war  to  conspirators  and  des¬ 
potism^  and  (hen  let  us  march  against  Leopold  ; 
let  us  march  against  all  the  tyrants  of  the 
earth.” 

On  the  2nd  of  January  Robespierre  had 
said  pointedly  to  Brissot  that  he  did  not 
speculate  on  a  change  of  ministry,  either 
for  himself  or  his  friends.  By  the  24th  of 
March  the  Girondist  ministry  was  ap¬ 
pointed!  Although  Brissot  had  no  os¬ 
tensible  place  in  this,  his  iiifinence  on  the 
composition  of  the  cabinet  of  March,  1792, 
say  the  editors  of  the  ‘  Histoire  Parlemen- 
taire,’  “  est  si  jKiu  douteuse,  que  nous  allons 
biciitot  la  voir  dispc>scr  de  toutes  les  places 
et  distribuer  toutes  lea  faveurs.  II  faudra, 
comme  titre  de  recommandation  a  un 
emploi  quelcoiique,  avoir  ecrit  ou  parle 
contre  Robespierre.  Les  charges  lucratives 
seront  partagees  eiitre  ceux  qui  auront 
perore  aiix  Jacobins  pour  la  guerre  d’atta- 
que.”  (Tow.  xiii.  p.  412.)  Some  of  the 
newspaper  organs  of  the  new  ministry  also 
expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  the  most 
outrageous  insolence  of  Robespierre  and 
his  friends,  comparing  them  to  a  handful 
of  petty  tyrants  who  would  be  really  for¬ 
midable  if  they  had  the  coinage,  as  they 
had  the  impure  morals  and  the  thirst  for 
blood,  of  Claudius*  and  Catiline. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  feud, 
which  ultimately  became  so  deadly,  be¬ 
tween  the  Girondists  and  Robespierre,  and 
so  far  we  do  not  see  that  any  blame  at¬ 
taches  to  Robespierre.  Ilis  views  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  war  of  attack  were  we  think 
right.  Undoubtedly  Louis  and  his  ministers 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  The  conclusions 

is  accounted  for  by  the  postscript:  “  Le  sang 
meridional  qui  coule  dans  mes  veines  va  avec  la 
rapidite  du  Rhone,  pardonnez  done  si  vous  prenez 
de  la  peine  k  lire  mon  griffonage.” 

*  It  is  so  in  the  French — we  suppose  they 
mean  Clodius. 
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which  Robespierre  drew  from  the  particular 
position  of  affairs  in  France  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  were  such  as  any  man  of  ordinary 
sagacity  would  have  adopted.  But  the 
Girondists  were  not  content  with  being 
wrong, — they  insisted  on  those  who  were 
right  coming  over  to  their  opinion,  and 
were  exceedingly  angry  with  Robespierre 
for  declining  to  do  so.  It  was  not,  as 
Madame  Roland  intimates  in  her  letter  to 
Robespierre  of  August  the  2oth,  179*2, 
(found  among  his  papers,)  solely  because 
Robespierre  insisted  on  considering  every 
one  who  differed  from  him  on  the  war 
question  as  an  enemy  to  the  nation,  that  he 
quarrelled  finally  with  the  Girondists,  but 
because  the  Girondists  treated  him  with  | 
hostility  and  insult  for  differing  from  them,  j 
Collot  d’llerbois  sided  with  the  Girondists! 
regarding  the  war  of  attack,*  but  that  did 
not  prevent  Robespierre  from  afterwards 
acting  with  him. 

The  quarrel  thus  fully  begun,  there  was 
no  want  of  materials  to  feed  it  into  a  flame. 
On  the  ‘2(kh  of  March  an  address,  presented 
by  Robespierre  and  attacked  by  Guadet, 
produced  a  violent  shock  between  the 
‘  spiritualists  and  materialists’  of  the  Club. 
Robespierre  in  defending  his  opinions 
against  Gaudet  said :  “  Alone  with  my 

soul,  how  could  I  be  equal  to  struggles 
which  are  above  human  strength,  if  I  had 
not  elevated  my  soul  to  God  ?  This  divine 
sentiment  has  been  a  full  compensation  to 
me  for  all  the  advantages  offered  to  those 
who  would  betray  the  people.”  So  might 
have  spoken  any  fanatic. 

The  Girondists  were  now  determined  to 
make  a  regular  attack  upon  Robespierre, 
even  in  his  stronghold,  the  Jacobin  Club. 
On  the  2rKi  of  April  Robespierre  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  in  the  Club  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  the  Girondist  journals: 
he  concluded  his  speech  with  these  words : 
”  Si  quelqu’un  a  des  reproches  a  me  fiiire, 
je  I’aftends  ici ;  e’est  ici  qu’il  doit  in’ac- 
cuser,  et  non  dans  des  piquesniques,  dans 
des  soci6t^  particuli^res.  Y  a-t-il  quel¬ 
qu’un  ?  qu’il  se  level”  Whereupon  M. 
Real  exclaimed  :  ”  Oui,  moi !” — ”  Parlez !” 
said  Robespierre  with  stern  brevity.  The 
accusations  which  M.  Real  then  brought 
were — w'hat?  why  “  opiniatrete;”  for  the 
charge  of  exercising  a  despotism  in  thej 
Society  (as  the  accuser  affirmed  that  it  was 
certainly  involuntary  on  the  part  of  Robes¬ 
pierre),  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
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the  despotism  of  mind  over  mind,  or  of 
mind  over  matter. 

On  the  25th  of  April  Brissot  and  Guadet 
made  long  speeches  in  the  Jacobins  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  themselves  and  against  Robespierre. 
Guadet  exhibited  a  signal  example  of  that 
total  want  of  all  practical  sagacity  for 
which  his  party  was  remarkable,  by  de¬ 
nouncing  Robespierre  as  a  man  who  for 
the  love  of  his  country’s  liberty  ought  to 
impose  upon  himself  the  pain  of  ostracism, 
ought  to  exile  himself  from  France,  and 
serve  the  people  by  removing  himself  from 
their  idolatry.  Robespierre,  in  a  short 
reply,  said  : — 

“Doubtless  there  arc  in  this  Society,  as 
throughout  France,  empirical  orators,  who 
undep  the  mask  of  patriotism  conceal  their  de¬ 
sire  of  olfice, — who,  in  the  absence  of  virtue, 
have  eternally  in  tlieir  mouths  the  words,  peo¬ 
ple,  liberty  and  philosophy.  As  to  llie  ostra¬ 
cism  to  which  M.  Guadet  invites  me  to  submit 
myself,  it  would  be  the  height  of  vanity  in  me 
to  impose  it  on  myself,  for  it  is  the  punishment 
of  great  men,  and  it  belongs  to  M.  Brissot  to 
be  classed  among  them.” 

As  the  time  of  the  sitting  was  nearly 
expired,  and  as,  he  said,  his  justiftcation 
would  require  more  time  than  remained, 
he  asked  the  president  to  permit  him  to 
'  enter  upon  it  at  the  next  sitting.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  28th,  Robespierre  in  a  long 
speech,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  rhetorical 
art,  defended  himself  against  the  spoken 
attacks  of  Brissot  and  Guadet  in  the  Club, 
and  the  printed  attacks  in  their  newspapers. 

Brissot  in  his  speech  had  asked  what  he 
(Robespierre)  had  done  to  entitle  him  to 
speak  as  he  did  of  such  philosophers  as 
Condorcet  and  his  friends.  In  answer  to 
this  question,  Robespierre  first  drew  a 
sketch  of  his  services  in  Artois,  where,  as 
he  says,  being  a  member  of  a  very  small 
tribunal,  he  substantially  opposed  those 
edicts  of  Lamoignon  to  which  superior 
tribunals  only  opposed  forms,  and  where  he 
alone  determined  the  first  electoral  assem¬ 
blies  to  exercise  their  right  of  sovereignty. 
Then  passing  to  the  question  of  what  he 
had  done  in  the  National  Assembly,  he 
admitted  his  inability  there  to  carry  mea¬ 
sures  favorable  to  liberty,  but  said  he  had 
not  on  that  account  exerted  himself  the 
less  to  make  the  voice  of  truth  heard,  pre¬ 
ferring  ”  honorable  murmurs  of  disappro¬ 
bation”  to  ”  shameful  applause.”  lie  con¬ 
trived  to  turn  in  his  favor  the  very  charge 
of  obscurity  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
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and  the  fact  of  liis  having  no  seat  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

“  You  ask  me,”  said  he,  “  what  I  have  clone. 
Oh  !  a  great  thing,  no  doubt.  I  gave  Brissol 
and  Coudorcct  to  France.  I  said  one  day  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  in  order  to 
impress  an  august  character  upon  its  work, 
it  ought  to  set  tlie  people  a  grand  example  oi’ 
disinterestedness  and  magnanimity, — that  the 
virtues  of  the  legislators  ought  to  be  the  first 
lesson  of  the  citizens^  and  I  proposed  to  it  to 
decree  that  none  of  its  members  should  be 
capable  of  being  re-elected  to  the  second 
legislature ;  this  proposition  w.as  received  with 
enthusiasm.  Without  it,  perhaps,  many 
among  thein  would  have  remained  in  obscu¬ 
rity  ;  and  who  can  say  that  the  choice  of  the 
people  of  Paris  might  not  have  called  me  to 
the  place  which  is  now  occupied  by  Brissot 
and  Condorcet?  This  action  cannot  be 
counted  lor  nothing  by  M.  Brissot,  who  in  tlte 
panegyric  of  his  friend,  referring  to  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  d’Alembert  and  his  academical 
glory,  has  reproached  us  with  the  temerity 
w’ith  which  we  passed  judgment  on  men 
whom  he  called  oitr  masters  in  patriotism  and 
in  liberty.  1  should  have  thonglu,  for  my  part, 
that  in  that  art  we  had  no  other  masters  hut 
nature.” 


tion.  I  give  it  up  (o  you  ;  combine,  all  of  you. 
to  tear  it  to  pieces ;  unite  yourselves  to  that 
innunjcrable  crowd  of  all  the  enemies  of  liber¬ 
ty;  ntuliiply  your  periodical  libels:  1  desire 
not  reputation  but  for  the  good  of  my  country  : 
if  to  ])reserve  it  I  must  betray  by  a  guilty 
silence  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  the  people.  I 
give  it  up  to  you  ;  I  give  it  up  to  all  the  feeble 
and  versatile  spirits  \vho  are  the  dupes  of  im¬ 
posture,  to  all  the  wicked  who  practise  that 
imposture.  1  shall  still  have  the  satisfaction 
of  preferring  to  their  frivolous  applauses  the 
approbation  of  my  own  conscience  and  the 
esteem  of  all  virtuous  and  enlightened  men  ; 
supported  by  it  and  by  truth,  I  will  wait  for 
the  slow  succor  of  time.  This  is  my  apology : 
it  is  no  doubt  to  say  what  I  need  not  have  said. 
It  would  be  easy  for  me  now  to  prove  to  you 
that  1  could  nutke  an  oflensivc  with  as  much 
advantage  as  a  defensive  war.  I  only  wish 
to  give  you  a  proof  of  moderation.  1  offer 
you  peace  on  the  sole  conditions  which  the 
friends  of  the  country'  can  accept.  On  these 
conditions  1  willingly  pardon  you  all  your  cal¬ 
umnies.” 

His  earnest  disclaimer  of  all  feelings  of 
personal  animosity,  of  all  desires  but  those 
I  of  the  public  good,  was  admirably  adapted 
j  for  his  purpose.  It  was  not  he  that  had 


The  passage  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
proposal  of  ostracism  is  singularly  prophetic 
of  his  own  fate  : — 

“  But  what,”  he  says,  “  is  the  species  of 
ostracism  of  which  you  speak  ?  Is  it  to  re¬ 
nounce  every  kind  of  public  employment  even 
for  the  future?  If  you  need  securities  against 
me,  speak ;  I  undertake  to  deposit  in  your 
hands  the  authentic  and  solemn  engagement. 
Is  it  an  undertaking  never  to  raise  my  voice 
to  defend  the  princij)Ies  of  the  constitution 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  With  what 
face  dare  you  propose  it  to  me?  Is  it  a  vol¬ 
untary  exile,  as  M.  Guadet  has  in  proper  terms 
announced  it?  Oh!  it  is  ambitious  men  and 
tyTants  whom  there  is  need  to  banish.  For 
me,  whither  would  you  that  I  should  withdraw 
myself!  What  is  the  people  among  whom  I 
should  find  liberty  establi.^hed  ?  And  what 
despot  would  grant  me  an  asylum  ?  Ah  !  we 
can  abandon  our  country  when  happy  and 
triumphant ;  but  menaced,  but  torn  to  piece.s, 
but  oppressed  !  we  cannot  fly  from  it,  we  must 
save  it  or  die  for  it.  Heaven,  which  gave  me 
a  soul  filled  with  a  passion  for  liberty,  and 
which  ordained  that  1  should  be  born  under 
domination  of  tymnts. — heaven,  which  pro¬ 
longed  my  existence  to  the  reign  of  factions 
and  crimes,  calls  me  perhaps  lolrace  with  my 
blood  the  path  which  is  to  lead  niy  country  to 
happiness  and  liberty  ;  1  accept  with  trans¬ 

port  that  pleasant  and  glorious  destiny.  Do 
you  exact  of  me  another  sacrifice?  Yes, 
there  is  one  which  you  may  yet  demand  ;  I 
offer  it  to  my  country  ;  it  is  that  of  my  reputa- 


madfc  the  present  fierce  dissension  in  the 
Jacobins ;  he  indulged  in  no  personal 
malice ;  he  had  no  personal  resentments  to 
gratify ;  he  could  embrace  Brissot  and 
Guadet  and  the  whole  Gironde,  but  only 
upon  condition  that  they  joined  him  anil 
the  real  friends  of  the  Revolution,  heart 
and  hand,  against  the  common  enemy. 
Using  a  bold  and  singularly  characteristic 
figure,  he  says  “  Faites  rnouvoir  horizon- 
talemcnt  le  glaive  des  lois  pour  frapper 
loutes  les  tetes  des  gramls  conspirateurs.” 

\\  hether  these  offers  were  sincere  or  not. 
they  were  not  accepted.  The  Girondists 
widene<l  the  breach  by  renewed  attacks,  of 
the  unfairness  of  which  Robespierre  com¬ 
plained  bitterly.  The  strife  was  soon  re¬ 
newed,  and  the  result  was  again  the  defeat 
of  the  Girondists.  Then,  indeed,  when 
they  began  really  to  feel  his  power,  they 
proceeded  to  make  advances  to  him.  On 
the  2oth  of  August  of  this  year  (1702) 
Madame  Roland  wrote  him  a  letter,  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  conciliate  him  ;  but  it 
was  too  late,  and  Robespierre  was  not  the 
man  to  be  flattered  out  of  his  revenge  at 
any  time  by  either  man  or  woman.  Let 
those  who  represent  him  as  of  a  capacity 
poor  and  low,  and  as  altogether  the  creature 
of  circumstances,  recollect  that  nevertheless 
this  man,  with  such  “  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  his  mischievous  propensities  and 
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his  power  to  injure,”  defeated  the  Gironde, 
with  all  their  ministerial  power  and  in¬ 
fluence, — defeated  them  when  their  power 
was  the  greatest ;  when  they  had,  or  ap- 
peared  to  have,  tlie  mass  of  the  regular  | 
army  and  even  the  majority  of  the  national  I 
guards  on  their  side,  ! 

It  has  been  aflirmed  that  the  September  j 
massacres  were  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  ’ 
of  securing  the  election  of  Robespierre  and  ' 
liis  partisans  for  the  city  of  Paris.  For 
this  assertion  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence.  Robespierre’s  popularity  was  quite 
sufficient  to  have  ensured  his  election  if| 
there  had  been  no  massacres.  At  the  same 
time,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  bore 
a  direct  part  in  the  instigation  of  them,  the 
line  which  he  took  in  discussing  them,  the 
manner  in  which  he  defended  the  commune 
of  Paris  in  connexion  with  these  massacres, 
fully  attest  his  approval  of  them, — fully  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact,  that  from  this  time  he  had 
passed  the  Rubicon,  had  determined  on 
the  course  which  was  thenceforth  to  stamp 
the  Revolution  emphatically  with  the  char¬ 
acters  of  terror  and  blood. 

On  the  2l)th  of  September,  1702,  the 
National  Convention  met:  on  the  2 1st  it 
opened  its  deliberations.  On  the  2oth  the 
struggle  between  the  Girondists  and  Ro¬ 
bespierre  was  commenced  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  by  a  charge  made  against  him  of  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  dictatorship ;  to  this  he  replied  ; 
at  considerable  length.  I 

On  the  29th  of  October,  Robespierre  i 
having  said  that  there  was  no  one  in  the ! 
.\.sscmbly  who  dared  to  accuse  him  face  to  | 
face,  Louvet  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  j 
and  demanded  “  la  parole  pour  accuser  ■ 
Robespierre he  then  made  a  long  speech, ! 
in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  a  cir- ! 
cumstanoe  which  would  appear  to  show  i 
that  Robespierre  had  even  then  assumed  ] 
some  of  the  insignia  of  dictatorship.  “  In 
leaving  the  Electoral  .4ssembly,”  said  Lou¬ 
vet,  “I  was  insulted  by  Robespierre’s 
gardes-du-corps,  those  men  armed  with 
large  bludgeons  and  sabres,  who  accompany 
him  almost  everywhere.”  On  the  5th  of 
November  Robespierre  replied  in  a  speech 
double  the  length  of  Louvet’s;  it  was  upon 
the  whole  a  performance  of  great  ability 
and  contained  some  striking  passages.  In 
regard  to  the  old  grievance  of  his  populari¬ 
ty  and  his  influence  in  the  Jacobin  Club, 
he  said : — 

“  The  majority  of  the  Jacobins  rejected  your 
opinions;  they  were  wrong,  no  doubt.  The 
public  was  not  more  favorable  to  you.  What 


could  you  conclude  from  that  in  your  favor? 
Will  you  say  that  I  lavished  treasures,  which 
I  had  not,  to  secure  the  triumph  of  principles 
engraven  upon  all  hearts?” 

After  answering  the  question  “  why  he 
had  resigned  the  place  of  public  accuser 
and  accepted  the  title  of  municipal  officer,” 
he  comes  to  the  subject  of  the  arrests  made 
by  the  commune  of  Paris  towards  the  end  of 
Augu.st,  and  he  admits  that  they  were  illegal, 
— “  as  illegal  as  the  Revolution,  as  the  fall 
of  the  throne  and  of  the  Bastille.”  He  asks 
if  they  would  have  “  a  revolution  without 
I  revolution,”  and  he  tells  them  that  the  men 
of  the  Revolution  would  have  a  right  to 
say  : — 

“  If  you  disavow  the  means  which  we  have 
employed  to  conquer,  leave  us  the  fruits  of  vic- 
I  tory  ;  take  back  your  constitution  and  all  your 
ancient  law’s,  but  restore  to  us  the  price  of  our 
sacrifices  and  our  combats  ;  give  us  back  our 
j  fellow'-citizens,  our  brothers,  our  children,  tvho 
!  have  died  for  the  common  cause.” 

I 

!  But  he  exclaims — 

j  “  L’univers,  la  poeteriie,  nc  verra  dans  ces 
j  evenemens  que  leur  ctiuse  sacree  et  leur  sub- 
I  lime  r^sultat ;  vous  devez  los  voir  comme  elles ; 
voufidevez  les  jugcr,  nonen  jugesde  paix,mai8 
en  hommes  d'etat  et  en  legislateurs  du  monde  ; 
et  ne  pensez  pas  que  j’aie  invoque  ces  princi- 
pes  eternels  pareequenous  avons  besoin  de  cou- 
vrir  d’un  voile  quelqucs  actions  reprehensibles ; 
non,  nous  n’avous  point  failli ;  j’en  jure  par 
Ic  tr6ne  ren verse,  el  par  la  Republique  qui 
s’eleve  P’ 

He  then  refers  to  the  events  of  the  2nd 
of  September,  in  which  he  denies  all  parti¬ 
cipation,  as.serting  that  the  massacres  were 
the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  going  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  unwilling  to  leave  their  families  at 
the  mercy  of  conspirators.  But  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  see  how  conspirators  in  strong 
places  of  custody  could  be  dangerous ;  and 
I  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  was  the  people 
I  that  put  so  many  of  them  into  the  prisons 
I  only  a  few  days  before.  This  defence  is  a 
!  lame  one,  but  it  is  not  the  principal  posi- 
1  tion  which  Robespierre  takes  up  in  defence 
j  of  the  commune.  He  argues  that  the  blow 
i  only  struck  the  guilty,  and  he  then  indulges 
I  in  a  burst  of  pathos  on  the  supposition  that 
!  a  single  innocent  person  has  perished.  To- 
i  wards  the  conclusion  he  refers  to  an  allu¬ 
sion  in  Roland’s  report  on  the  situation  of 
Baris  since  the  Iflth  of  August,  a  report 
which  he  characterizes  as  “  bien  astuci- 
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eux;”  and  he  breaks  out  into  that  memora¬ 
ble  apostrophe  to  Roland  ; — 

“O  virtuous  man,  man  exclusively,  eternal¬ 
ly  virtuous,  whither  would  you  go  by  these 
dark  paths!  You  have  tried  public  opinion; 
you  have  stopped  short,  terrined  at  the  step 
you  yourselfhave  taken  :  you  have  done  well : 
nature  has  not  moulded  you  either  for  great 
actions  or  great  attempts  [wmrmur^l.  I  stop 
here  out  of  regard  for  you  ;  but  another  time, 
examine  better  the  instruments  that  are  put 
into  your  hands:  you  do  not  know  the  abom¬ 
inable  history  of  the  man  of  the  enigmatical 
missive ;  seek  it,  if  you  have  the  courage,  in 
the  records  of  the  police.  You  will  one  day 
know  what  value  you  ought  to  attach  to  the 
moderation  of  the  enemy  whom  you  sought  I 
to  destroy.”* 

Whatever  the  effect  of  this  speed),  the 
result  was  a  complete  triumph  for  Robes¬ 
pierre,  the  order  of  the  day  having  been 
voted  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  his  de¬ 
fence  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  result 
had  been  looked  for  with  the  greatest  impa¬ 
tience  throughout  the  capital ;  numerous 
patrols  traversed  the  streets ;  all  the  posts 
had  been  reinforced.  On  the  terrace  of  the 
Feuillans  there  were  more  national  guards 
than  people.  “  It  is  strange  enough,”  re¬ 
marked  the  ‘  Patriote  Fran<jais,’  “  that  the 
general  who  all  at  once  has  found  so  many 
patrols  to  protect  Robespierre,  whom  no¬ 
body  threatens,  did  not  find  one  on  the  2nd  j 
of  September  and  the  following  days  to  save 
the  prisoners  whom  they  were  massacreing, 
and  who  were  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
laws.” 

Robespierre  was  received  at  the  Jacobins 
like  a  hero  returning  from  a  great  victory. 
They  praised  “  his  virtue,  his  integrity,  his 
profound  wisdom,  his  masculine  and  natu¬ 
ral  eloquence,  also  that  greatness,  that  gen¬ 
erosity,  that  forgetfulness  of  self,  which 
were  the  marks  of  his  character.”  But  he 
himself  was  silent  amid  all  this  babble,  de¬ 
clining  all  invitations  to  give  his  worship¬ 
ers  any  further  specimen  of  that  “elo¬ 
quence  male  et  naive  probably  not  includ¬ 
ing  among  the  thoughts  that  succeeded 
each  other  in  his  brain,  the  contemplation 
of  the  change  which  might  within  the  space 
of  a  few  months  come  over  this  wild  dream 
of  popular  idolatry  and  unclouded  success. 

We  have  followed  the  report  of  thi-s  speech 
in  the  ‘  Choix  de  Rapports it  differs  very  slightly 
from  the  report  in  tlie  ‘  Histoire  Parlementaire,’ 
which  is  from  the  ‘  Lettres  k  mes  Commeltans.’ 
In  the  passage  relating  to  Roland,  we  think  the 
former  the  clearer  from  the  division  of  the  para¬ 
graphs. 


On  the  3rd  of  December  Robespierre 
delivered  his  opinion  in  the  Convention  on 
the  question  of  the  King’s  trial.  He  was 
the  only  one,  we  believe,  except  Saitit-Just, 
who  got  out  of  the  lawyer-like  quibble  about 
the  Assembly’s  having  a  legal  power  to  try 
the  King. 

“The  Assembly,”  said  Robespierre,  “has 
been  led  far  away  from  the  true  question. 
There  is  here  no  trial  to  make.  Louis  is  not 
an  accused  citizen,  you  are  not  his  judges ;  you 
are,  you  can  only  be,  statesmen  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  nation.  You  have  no  sentence 
to  deliver  for  or  against  an  individual,  but  a 
measure  of  public  security  to  adopt,  an  act  of 
national  providence  to  exercise.  VVhat  is  the 
measure  which  sound  policy  recommends  to 
cement  the  rising  republic?  It  is  to  engrave 
deeply  on  the  people’s  hearts  a  contempt  for 
royalty,  and  to  strike  with  terror  all  the  King’s 

artisans . The  question  has  been  decided 

y  these  words : — Louis  has  been  dethroned 
for  his  crimes.  Louis  denounced  the  French 
people  as  rebels,  and  called  in  the  arms  of  his 
brother  tyrants  to  puni.sh  them :  victory  and 
the  people  have  decided  that  he  alone  was  a 
rebel.  Louis  then  cannot  be  judged :  he  is 
already  judged  ;  he  is  condemned,  or  the  Re¬ 
public  is  not  acquitted . If  Louis  can  be 

tried  he  may  be  acquitted,  he  may  be  inno¬ 
cent  :  wfiat  tlo  I  say  !  he  is  presumed  to  be  so 
till  judgment  is  passed  on  liim.  But  if  Louis 
is  acquitted,  if  I^uis  can  be  presumed  inno¬ 
cent,  what  becomes  of  the  Revolution?  If 
Louis  is  innocent,  all  the  defenders  of  liberty 
become  calumniators ;  all  the  rebels  were  the 
friends  of  truth  and  the  defenders  of  oppressed 
innocence;  all  the  manifestoes  of  the  foreign 
courts  are  ordy  legitimate  remorrst ranees 
aganst  a  dominant  faction  ;  even  the  detention 
of  Louis  up  to  this  time  is  an  unjust  vexation  ; 
the  federates,  the  people  ol  Paris,  all  the  pat- 
I  riots  of  the  F rcnch  empire,  are  guilty.” 

After  showing  that  they  were  confound¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  civil  law  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  law  of  nation.^,  and  that  Louis 
was  to  he  regarded  as  a  pri.soner  of  war, 
he  proceeds  to  the  question  how  that  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  should  be  dealt  with. 

“To  what  punishment  shall  we  condemn 
Louis?  Tlie  punishment  of  death  is  too 
cruel. — No,  says  another,  life  is  more  cruel 
still ;  let  him  live.  Advocates  of  the  King, 
is  it  from  pity  or  from  cruelty  that  you  wish 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  penalty  of  his 
crimes?  For  my  part,  I  abhor  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death,  inflicted  so  unsparingly  by 
your  laws,  and  I  have  for  Louis  neither  love 
nor  hatred  ;  I  hale  only  his  crimes.  I  asked 
for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
in  the  Assembly  which  you  still  call  Constitu¬ 
ent,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  the  first  principles 
of  reason  appeared  to  it  moral  and  political 
heresies  j  but  U’you  never  thought  of  renounc- 
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in?  them  in  favor  of  so  many  unfortunate 
men  whose  offences  are  less  theirs  than  those 
of  the  government,  by  what  fatality  do  you 
remember  them  only  to  plead  the  cause  of) 
the  greatest  of  all  criminals?  You  demand 
an  exception  to  the  punishment  of  death  for 
him  alone  who  can  remler  it  legitimate  !  Yes, 
the  punishment  of  death  in  general  is  a  crime, 
and  fur  this  reason  alone,  that,  according  to 
the  indestructible  principles  of  nature,  it  can 
be  justified  only  in  the  cases  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  security  of  individuals  or  of  soci¬ 
ety  ;  now  the  public  security  never  calls  for  it 
against  ordinary  offences,  because  society 
can  always  prevent  them  by  other  means, 
and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  guilty  to  be 
dangerous:  but  a  dethroned  king  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Revolution,  whicti  is  nothing  less 
than  cemented  by  laws,  a  king  whose  name 
alone  brings  down  the  plague  of  war  upon  the 
agitated  nation, — neither  imprisonment  nor  j 
exile  can  render  his  existence  a  matter  of  indif- 
erence  to  the  public  welfare,  and  this  cruel  ex¬ 
ception  to  ordinary  laws,  which  justice  avows, 
can  only  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
crimes,  I  pronounce  with  regret  this  fatal 
truth  ;  but  Louis  must  die,  because  the  coun¬ 
try  must  live.  A  people  at  peace,  free  and 
respected  within  and  without,  ntight  listen  to 
the  advice  which  is  given  you  to  be  generous; 
but  a  people  whose  liberty  is  still  disputed 
after  so  many  sacrifices  and  combats,  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.” 


French  and  English,  ore  lavish  of  their 
scorn  as  well  as  hatred  for  the  Girondists: 
but  it  is  not  so  with  Cromwell  and  Robes¬ 
pierre, — there  may  be  hatred,  but  “  those 
viho  hate  them  dare  not  to  despise.” 

Notwithstanding  the  majority  which  the 
Girondists  still  h:»d  in  the  Convention,  the 
Mountain  was  more  powerful,  from  its 
connection  with  the  communes  and  its 
influence  over  the  populace.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  1793,  the  Revolutionary  Tribu¬ 
nal,  at  first  called  the  Tribunal  Criminel 
Extraordinaire^  was  established.  The  de¬ 
fection  of  Dumouriez  early  in  April  gave 
Robespierre  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Girondists,  by  charging  them  w  ith  being  the 
general’s  accomplices, — a  charge  which, 
whether  it  be  considered  as  proved  or  not, 
he  managed  with  such  art  as  to  render  it 
a  most  effective  instrument  for  their  de¬ 
struction.  In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
delivered  in  the  Convention  on  the  18th  of 
I  April,  1*93,  against  the  members  of  the 
;  Orleans  family,  and  against  Vergniaud, 
j  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Brissot,  etc.,  he  gave 
I  the  follow  ing  pow'erful  summary  of  the 
'  intrigues  w’hich  he  imputes  tothe  Girondist> 
!  while  they  were  in  office, — we  can  hardly 
{  say  in  power — for,  as  these  events  showed, 


Robespierre’s  speeches  on  the  King’s ' 
trial  have  been  sometimes  mentioned  as  j 
his  highest  efforts.  They  perhaps  exhibit  j 
more  vigor  of  mind  than  any  of  his  other  ' 
speeches,  though  his  fame  either  for  elo-  j 
quence  or  rhetorical  strategy  will  not  rest  j 
upon  them.  But  we  think  some  of  his  ' 
letters  to  his  constituents  show'  a  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  reach  of  thought 
than  any  other  of  his  compositions. 

In  Robespierre’s  conduct  hitherto  there  ! 
had  appeared  few  of  those  darker  shades  | 
of  his  character  which  afterwards  became 
so  prominent ;  the  insatiable  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  which  was  soon  to 
hurry  to  the  guillotine  so  many  men  who 
had  been  his  friends,  had  as  yet  only  mani¬ 
fested  itself  towards  those  with  whom  he 
certainly  had  never  acted  in  any  degree, 
llis  defence  of  the  September  massacres 
w  as  on  the  ground  of  urgent  and  inevita¬ 
ble  state  necessity.  His  conduct  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  King’s  fate  was  only  that  of  a 
man  of  sound  sense  and  force  of  character. 
Those  who,  having  a  conquered  enemy  in 
their  power,  do  not  take  effective  measures 
to  prevent  his  being  dangerous,  bring  upon 
themselves  the  scorn  even  of  those  who 
profit  by  their  weakness.  Royalists,  both 


power  and  office  were  not  then  equivalent 
terms : — 

“  They  have  called  all  the  friends  of  the 
country  agitators,  anarchUta;  they  have 
somelinies  even  raised  up  real  ones  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  calumny.  They  have  shown 
themselves  adepts  in  the  art  of  covering  their 
own  crimes  by  imputing  them  to  the  people: 
they  have  betimes  alarmed  the  citizens  witli 
phantoms  of  an  agrarian  law’ ;  they  have 
separated  the  interests  of  the  rich  from  those, 
of  the  poor :  they  have  offered  themselves  to 
the  former  as  their  prolectors  against  the 
sans-culotles  ;  they  have  drawn  to  their  party 
all  the  enemies  of  equality.  Masters  of  the 
government  and  of  the  disposal  of  all  places, 
predominant  in  the  tribunals,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  bodies,  depositaries  of  the  public 
treasure,  they  have  employed  all  their  power 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  public  spirit,  to 
aw’aken  royalism  and  to  resuscitate  aristoc¬ 
racy  ;  they  have  oppressed  the  energetic 
patriots,  protected  the  hypocritical  nmderates  ; 
they  have  corrupted  the  people’s  defenders, 
one  alter  another;  attached  to  their  cause 
those  who  showed  some  talent,  and  persecut¬ 
ed  those  w’hom  they  could  not  seduce.” 

In  this  speech  he  said  that  Lafayette 
had  run  almost  precisely  the  same  course*, 
of  perfidy  and  intrigue  as  Dumouriez  : 
”  He  had  only  forgotten  one  thing, — to 
be^rin  like  Dumouriez  with  a  success.” 

O 
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When  Robespierre  left  the  tribune, 
Vergniaud  immediately  tt)ok  his  place 
there,  and  liegan  in  a  calm  tone  to  defend 
himself  against  his  accuser.  “  J’oserai  re- 
pondre  a  Monsieur  Robespierre,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  “  mur- 
mures  ”  of  the  ”  tribunes  pubrupies.”* 
.4gain  and  again  he  attempted  to  speak, 
but  in  vain  :  the  noise  continued.  But 
Vergniaud  remained  at  the  tribune,  and 
at  last  his  perseverance  and  the  efforts  of 
the  president  obtained  for  him  a  hearing. 
He  soon  fixed  the  general  attention  :  the  I 
facility,  the  order,  the  charm  of  his  extem¬ 
pore  address,  excited  the  admiration  even 
of  his  adversaries,  lie  characterized  Ro¬ 
bespierre’s  speech  as  “  un  roman  perfide, 
artificieusement  6crit  dans  l(i  silence  du 
cabinet,”  adding,  ‘‘j’oserai  lui  repondre 
sans  meditation;  je  n’ai  pas  comme  lui 
besoin  d’art;  ii  suffit  de  mon  ame.”  Alas 
poor  Vergniaud  ! 

Vergniaud’s  eloquence  has  been  much 
praised.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  we 
should  say  that,  although  he  probably  pos¬ 
sessed  much  greater  fiicility  in  extempore 
reply  than  Robespierre,  he  was  immea¬ 
surably  inferior  to  him  in  the  higher  quali¬ 
ties  of  an  orator.  Ills  reply  on  this 
occasion,  viewed  merely  as  a  piece  of  com¬ 
position,  seems  to  us  very  inferior  to  his 
rival’s  speech. 

On  the  l‘2ih  of  April  Guadet  replied  to 
Robespierre,  and  he  also,  like  Vergniaud, 
■«poke  extempore.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  that  at  the  words  “  votre  Dan- 
ton — ”  Danton  exclaimed,  “  Ah !  tu 
m’accuses  moi  !  tu  ne  connais  pas  ma 
force,”  On  which  Guadet  thus  continued, 
‘‘  Votre  Danton  ....  si  toutefois  on  peut 
appeler  votre  celui  qui  dans  le  nombre  de 
ses  agens  vous  place  au  troisii^me  rang.” 
Who  shall  say  what  effect  this  observation, 
thus  publicly  made,  may  have  had  on  Dan- 
ton’s  own  fate  ?  Certainly  a  man  like 
Robespierre  was  not  likely  easily  to  forgive 
Danton  or  any  body  else  for  classing  him 
in  the  third  rank  of  his  agents.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  Guadet  pointed  at  the 
leading  feature  of  Robespierre’s  character 
— suspicion,  alluding  to  a  fact  as  being 
attested  by  men  whom  “  Robespierre  ne 

*  The  extraordinary  license  in  expressing  their 
opinions  and  consequent  influence  whirli  the 
strangers’  galleries  had  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  National  Assemblies  during  this  Revolution 
seem  almost  to  aflbrd  a  ground  for  the  word  tri¬ 
bune,  being  used  in  this  double  and  sonietiines 
misleading  sense. 
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souptjonnera  certainement  pas,  si  toutefois 
il  esl  quelqu’un  que  Robespierre  puisse  ne 
pas  souptjonner.”  The  royalist  journals 
liad  represented  Robespierre  as  saying, 

‘‘  La  cour  conspire,  les  generaux  conspi- 
rent,  les  directoires  conspirent,  les  tribu- 
naux  conspirent,  tout  conspire.” 

Lord  Brougham  bestows  very  high  praise 
upon  the  conclusion  of  Robespierre’s  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  31st  of  xMay  against  the  Giron¬ 
dists.  While  be  was  proceeding  thus — 
j  “  Non !  il  faut  purger  I’annee  !  II  faut — ” 
Vergniaud  impatiently  interrupted  him  with 
‘‘  Concluez  done  !”  whereupon  Robes¬ 
pierre  instantly  turned  on  him  and  contin¬ 
ued  : — 

“Oui!  je  vais  conclure,  et  con t re  vous! — 
centre  vous,  qui,  npres  la  Revolution  du  10 
Aoiit,  avez  vovlvi  conduire  it  I’echaTaud  ceux 
qui  font  faite  ! — centre  vous,  qui  n’avez  cesse 
de  provoquer  la  destruction  de  Paris !  contre 
vous,  qui  avez  voulu  sauver  le  tyran! — contre 
vous,  qui  avez  conspire  avec  Dumouricz  ! — 
contre  vous,  qui  avez  poursuivi  avec  acharne- 
ntent  les  memes  patriotes  dont  Duniouriez  de- 
mandait  la  t^te  ! — contre  vous,  dont  les  ven¬ 
geances  criminelles  ont  provoque  les  memes 
cris  d’indignation  dont  vous  voulez  faire  un 
crime  a  ceux  qui  sont  vos  victimes  !  Eh  bien ! 
ma  conclusion  e’est  le  decret  d’accusation  con- 
ire  tous  les  complices  de  Dumouricz  et  contre 
tous  ceux  qui  ontele  designes  par  les  petition- 
neaires  !” 

Lord  Brougham  then  adds,  “  The  Gi¬ 
ronde  party  were  undone,”  as  if  their  undo¬ 
ing  were  the  immediate  effect  of  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  oratory;  whereas  that  effect  was 
produced  by  the  armed  mob  of  Paris,  not  an 
hundredth  part  of  whom  could  possibly 
hear  this  last  peal  of  the  Jacobin  thunder,  but 
who  had  unlimited  faith  in  the  “  Incor¬ 
ruptible”  being  their  friend,  and  in  the 
Gironde  being  their  enemies.  In  fact,  the 
fall  of  the  Girondists  was  as  much  produc¬ 
ed  by  pike  and  artillery  as  the  expulsion  of 
the  Five  Hundred  was  by  artillery  and  bay¬ 
onet.  The  course  of  Robespierre’s  life, 
which  had  earned  for  him  the  appellation 
of  “  incorruptible,”  joined  to  the  pow  er  of 
mind  which  could  produce  such  passages 
as  the  above,  had  given  him  a  command  of 
pikes  and  artillery  nearly  as  effective  for 
the  time  as  the  arms  which  Napoleon’s  vic¬ 
tories  afterwards  gave  him.  A  man  devoid 
both  of  judgment  and  force  of  character 
might  make  as  striking  a  conclusion  as  that 
quoted  above,  but  then  such  a  man  must 
not  expect  to  have  some  twenty  heads  for 
his  pains. 
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The  following  fact  strongly  illustrates  I 
the  anomalous  state  of  things  then  existing 
in  France.  Garat,  the  minister  of  the  in-i 
terior,  wished  to  make  a  last  effort  to  save 
the  lives  of  his  friends  the  Girondists,  and 
with  that  view  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  Robespierre,  convinced 
(as  he  informs  us  in  his  ‘  Memoirs  ’)  that 
if  Robespierre  demanded  blood,  blood 
would  flow, — that  if  he  demanded  it  not,  no 
one  would  dare  to  demand  it.  Garat  was  a 
minister  of  state, — Robespierre  held  no 
oflice  ;  yet  the  minister  had  nearly  as  much 
<lifficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the 
demagogue,  as  a  deputation  of  Paisley 
weavers  have  with  a  Secretary  of  State  at 
ihe  present  day.  Robespierre  received  the 
minister  at  his  lodgings  at  the  carpenter’s. 
He  was  not  alone;  Chabot,  whom  he  sent 
to  the  guillotine  not  many  months  after, 
was  with  him,  and  walked  about  the  room 
during  the  conversation,  says  Garat,  “  sou- 
riant  toujours  it  Robespierre,  et  souriant 
•juelquefois  a  moi  a  la  derobee.”  Garat’s 
arguments  had  no  effect  upon  Robespierre ; 
and  when  at  last  he  attempted  to  obtain  his 
consent  that  at  least  his  friends  should  not 
be  tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, — 
that  tribunal  the  creation  of  which  the)  had 
so  much  opposed, — Robespierre’s  only  an¬ 
swer  was,  “  11  est  assez  bon  pour  eux.” 

There  is  little  doubt  now  that  Robespierre 
has  borne  for  a  time  considerably  more 
than  his  share  of  the  guilt  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  were  many  men  engaged  in  that  Rev¬ 
olution  more  ready  to  shed  blood  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  devoid  of  principle  than  Robes¬ 
pierre.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
French  Revolution  produced  a  single  man 
(unless  perhaps  it  might  be  his  successor, 
Napoleon)  more  insatiable  in  his  ambition, 
more  implacable  in  his  resentment  tow’ards 
all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  that  ambition, 
or  more  unscrupulous  in  gratifying  that  re¬ 
sentment  by  the  destruction  of  its  objects. 
On  the  other  hand,  MM.  Buchez  and  Roux, 
the  editors  of  the  ‘  Histoire  Parlementaire,’ 
assert,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  by  the 
slightest  document  that  Robespierre  parti¬ 
cipated,  either  in  actor  intention,  in  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  Terrorists  (tom.  xxxvi.  p.  8). 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  participate  in  some 
of  the  worst  of  those  excesses :  it  may  be 
true  that  he  intended  the  same  punishment 
for  the  authors  of  the  massacres  at  Arras 
and  at  Cambrai,  as  he  did  for  Carrier,  Col- 
lot-d’llerbois  and  Fouche.  It  may  be  also 
true  that,  so  far  from  sending  Madame 


Sainte-Amaranthe  to  the  guillotine  because 
she  refused  to  become  his  mistress,  both 
his  opinions  and  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
women  were  very  far  above  the  standard  of 
his  age  and  country;  that  his  private  life 
was  correct,*  and  that  his  tastes  and  habits, 
while  altogether  free  from  the  cynical  filth 
and  slovenliness  of  many  of  his  colleagues, 
were  simple  and  unexpensive;  that  conse¬ 
quently  on  the  two  important  points  of  wo¬ 
men  and  money,  his  conduct  presented  a 
direct  contrast  to  that  of  the  men  who  mur¬ 
dered  him, — men  who  spent  in  sumptuous 
orgies  among  courtezans  the  money  they 
obtained  from  the  plunder  of  their  country. 
In  fact  it  was,  we  believe,  their  difference 
in  this  branch  of  morals,  joined  to  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  shape  their  belief  according  to  his 
in  the  question  of  religion,  that  determined 
Robespierre  to  destroy  them,  and  thereby 
led  to  his  own  destruction.  For  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  tyranny,  if  he  had  been  able  to  car¬ 
ry  it  out,  would  have  been  perhaps  the 
most  intolerable  ever  known  upon  earth, — 
being  at  once  a  religious,  moral,  and  polit¬ 
ical  tyranny,  uniting  the  worst  intolerance 
of  Puritanism  with  the  despotism  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  Such  a  despetism  was  to  be  put 
down  at  any  cost. 

But  after  making  all  allowance  on  the 
account  above  indicated,  and  even  after 
making  the  deduction  from  the  influence  of 
Robespierre  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  conten«led  for  by  MM.  Buchez  and 
Roux,  the  question  of  fact  still  remains. 
When  did  that  course  of  systematic  massa¬ 
cre  under  legal  forms,  commonly  called  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  commence,  and  when  did 
it  end  ?  On  the  27th  of  July,  I79B,  Robes¬ 
pierre  first  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  three  months  came  the  levee  en 
masse,  the  hi  eks  suspects,  and  the  decree 
declaring  the  government  revolutionary  till 
the  peace.  From  the  first  institution  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the  17th  of 
August,  179*2,  to  the  end  of  July,  1793,  the 
total  number  of  victims  had  been  fifty- 
three;  from  the  1st  of  August,  1793,  to 
the  end  of  July,  1791,  the  whole  number, 
exclusive  of  Robespierre  and  his  accom- 


*  Lord  Brougham  thinks  the  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  him  rind  a  daughter  of  the  family 
witli  which  he  lodged  too  slight  to  be  relied  on. 
Even  were  the  fact  established,  it  would  hardly, 
considering  what  the  standard  of  morality  then 
was  in  France,  invalidate  the  assertion  in  the 
text. 
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pi  ices,  was  2531.*  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  Jean  Bon-Saint  Andre  and 
Barere  had  been  elected  members  very 
shortly  before;  that  Carnot  and  Prieur  (de 
la  C6te  d’Or)  were  added  on  the  14th  of 
August,  and  Billaud-Varennes  and  Collot- 
d’Herbois  on  the  Gth  of  September.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  specify  Couthon  and  Saint- 
Just,  who  had  been  appointed  at  the  same 
time  w'ith  Barere ;  for  Couthon  and  Saint- 
Just  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  same 
will  as  Robespierre.  Now  if  Barere,  Bil- 
laud  and  Collot  had  been  in  the  Committee 
during  the  time  of  the  guillotine’s  compar¬ 
ative  inactivity,  they  might  fairly  claim  the 
inference  that  the  change  was  the  result  of 
Robespierre’s  election  and  that  of  his 
friends.  It  is  indeed  true  that  they  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  Committee  after  Robespierre’s 
death ;  and  even  though  the  shedding  of 
blood  increased  after  he  ceased  to  attend  | 
the  Committee,  yet  as  it  certainly  very  much 
diminished  at  his  death,  they  are  entitled 
to  any  conclusion  that  may  be  thence  draw’n 
in  their  favor.  With  respect  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  Fouquier-Tinvilie,  the  public  ac¬ 
cuser,  received  Robespierre’s  personal  di¬ 
rections  regarding  the  lists  of  victims,  that 
person  expressly  denies  in  his  memoir  that 
he  had  any  relation  or  particular  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Robespierre,  Saint-Just, 
Couthon,  Dumas  or  Coffinhal.  The  depo¬ 
sition  of  Senard  too  on  Fouquier-Tinville’s 
trial,  to  the  effect  that  Fouquier  once  said 
to  him,  “  Patriot  or  no  patriot,  when  Robes¬ 
pierre  has  pointed  out  any  one  to  me,  he 
must  die,”  was  contradicted  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  another  witness,  Daubigny,  who 
declared  that  he  had  often  heard  Senard 
tell  the  same  story  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  the  prisoners  (detenus), 
and  that  he  spoke  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safely  collectively,  and  not  of 
Robespierre  individually,  whom  he  did  not 
name.  Upon  the  whole,  we  conceive  it  to' 
be  as  impossible  to  prove  Robespierre  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  blood  that  was  shed,  as  that 
he  alone  was  guilty,  and  Billaud,  Barere, 
and  Collot  innocent.  Though  not  such  a 
ruffian,  he  was  quite  as  much  a  man  of 
blood  as  they. 

When  Robespierre,  as  a  member  of 

*  These  numbers  are  taken  from  an  able  and 
carefully  written  article  on  Robespierre  in  the 
‘  (Quarterly  Review  ’  for  1835,  V'ol.  liv,  p.  56il. 
The  writer  appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  persons 
who  have  read  Robespierre’s  speeches.  He  con¬ 
sequently  does  more  justice  to  him  than  those 
who  have  taken  their  opinion  at  second-hand. 
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the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  became, 
through  his  character  and  popular  influ¬ 
ence,  the  principal  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government,  a  visible  change  took 
place  in  his  conduct  in  the  Convention. 
From  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  he  be¬ 
came  the  leader  of  the  ministry  ;  from  be¬ 
ing  almost  altogether  destructive,  he  be¬ 
came  to  a  certain  degree  conservative.  He 
had  now  a  majority  in  the  Convention,  and 
therefore  the  vox  popttli  vox  Dei  was  no 
longer  to  be  sought  for  out  of  doors.  When 
a  petition,  in  the  name  of  the  forty-eight 
sections  of  Paris,  “  pour  exprimer  souve~ 
rainement  leur  voeux,”  is  presented  to  the 
Convention,  it  is  no  longer  supported  by 
Robespierre;  it  is  no  longer  the  voice  of 
the  people,  but  a  plot  of  the  aristocrats.  It 
is  even  broadly  hinted  that  the  orator  of  the 
deputation,  if  he  be  not  actually  in  the  pay 
of  the  aristocracy,  has  been  expelled  from 
the  Jacobins  and  is  a  suspicious  character. 
He  who  had  been  so  furious  against  Bris- 
sot’s  demand  for  confidence  in  a  ministry, 
calls  loudly  for  confidence  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

We  need  not  enter  into  any  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  struggle  with  the  Ilebertists 
and  Dantonists.  Having  destroyed  them 
in  succession,  the  question  arises,  what  did 
Robespierre  intend  to  do  next?  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  he  meant  to  set  up  a  new 
religion  in  France,  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  Mahomet,  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  which  would  be,  “  There  is  no  God 
but  God,  and  Robespierre  is  his  prophet.” 
But  if  such  were  his  intention,  he  made  a 
gross  miscalculation  both  as  to  the  age  and 
part  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  Part 
of  such  a  scheme  would  necessarily  be  to 
sweep  away  all  those  who,  either  by  their 
opinions  or  manner  of  life,  formed  an  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

The  festival  de  VEtre  Supreme  has  been 
considered  as  strong  evidence  that  Robes¬ 
pierre  was  insane — possessed  by  a  reason¬ 
ing  madness — a  maniacal  vanity  which  in¬ 
creased  with  his  successes  and  the  facility 
he  found  in  bending  a  frantic  nation  to  his 
will.*  The  foppery  of  the  sky-blue  coat 
and  white  silk  waistcoat  embroidered  with 
silver,  of  the  bouquet  of  flowers  mixed  with 
ears  of  wheat  in  his  hand,  has  been  com- 

*  See  Mr.  Macfarlane’s  narrative  in  the  ‘  Pic¬ 
torial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.,’  Vol. 
iii.  p  430,  etc.  Bui  Mr.  Macfarlane’s  view  of  the 
character  of  Robespierre  appears  to  us  to  be  on  the 
whole  more  just  than  that  either  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
or  of  Lord  Brougham. 
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pared  to  the  exhibition  of  Masanicllo  on 
his  beautiful  charger,  in  scarlet  raiment 
and  with  gold  chains  round  his  neck.  But 
human  madness  is  a  mystery  which  human 
plummet  has  never  sounded  and  probably 
never  will  sound.  Who  shall  trace  out  the 
course  of  the  boundary  line  that  divides 
the  insane  from  the  sane  in  any  man? 
Who  shall  for  ever  guard  the  entrance  of 
his  brain  against  the  drunkenness  of  over¬ 
gorged  success  on  one  side,  or  against  the 
paralysis  of  defeated  counsels  and  perished 
hopes  on  another?  Who  shall  give  un¬ 
broken  coherence,  undeviating  consist¬ 
ency,  to  the  many  trains  of  thought,  to 
the  many  moods  of  mind,  that  make  up 
man’s  little  life?  Who  shall  say  of  him¬ 
self  or  of  another,  that  he  is  not  “  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of?”  There  is, 
it  is  true,  a  remarkable  adherence  to  what 
in  England  is  called  good  sense,  in  a 
Cromwell  and  a  Washington,  under  a 
prosperity  not  easy  to  bear  with  even 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
man  of  all  antiquity  prizes  his  laurel  crown 
more  because  it  conceals  his  bald  forehead, 
than  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  achieve¬ 
ments  that  had  given  him  dominion  over 
the  rulers  of  mankind.  And  did  not  the 
successor  of  Robespierre,  the  man  who 
followed  that  “  bald  first  Cajsar,”  though 
with  unequal  stops,— did  not  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  only  a  few  years  after  this  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Robespierre’s,  get  up  exhibi¬ 
tions,  with  the  aid  too  of  Robespierre’s 
artist,  the  painter  David,  which  only  dif¬ 
fered  from  Robespierre’s  in  substituting  a 
military  uniform  for  the  sky-blue  coat  and 
white  silk  waistcoat,  and  a  marshal’s  baton 
for  the  bouquet  of  flowers  ?  There  was 
also  the  resemblance  between  Napoleon’s 
ceremony  and  Robespierre’s,  that  Au- 
gereau  and  others  of  the  former’s  generals 
had  as  much  distaste  for  the  Napoleon 
catholic  festival  as  Billaud-Varennes  and 
others  had  for  the  Robespierre  Eire  Su¬ 
preme  festival.  But  Napoleon  had  a  logic, 
to  set  at  rest  all  doubts,  which  Robespierre 
was  not  pt>ssessed  of.  The  sum  of  the 
matter  is,  that  as  no  logic  but  such  as  Na¬ 
poleon  w  ielded  will  enable  one  man  to  make 
other  men  so  much  as  profess  his  particular 
opinions,  Robespierre  had  now  got  upon 
exceedingly  dangerous  ground  ;  but  to  say 
that  he  was  therefore  absolutely  insane,  is 
far  more  than  we  feel  disposed.  He  was 
no  doubt  intoxicated  with  his  success,  as 
great  (if  not  greater),  considering  the  re¬ 
spective  means,  as  Napoleon  afterwards  at 


tained.  But  the  grand  mistake  which  he 
made,  and  which  led  immediately  to  his  de¬ 
struction,  was  his  supposing  that  he  could 
do  more  by  talking  or  speech-making  than 
speech-making  is  capable  of  doing.  But 
for  this  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  the  French  Revolution 
might  have  been  altered, — that  Revolution 
terminating  in  the  sway  of  a  civil  instead 
of  a  military  dictator. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  height  at 
which  Robespierre  now  stood  should  make 
him  giddy, — that  the  difficulties  he  had 
overcome  in  climbing  to  that  height  should 
make  him  confident.  Obstacle  after  ob- 
stable,  foe  after  foe,  rival  after  rival,  La- 
meths,  Lafayettes,  Girondists,  Hebertists, 
Dantonists,  had  in  turn  been  swept  from  the 
path  of  the  all-successful  advocate  of  Arras. 
It  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  suppose 
that  he  could  deal  with  all  future  foes  as  he 
had  dealt  with  all  past, — send  them  to  the 
guillotine.  We  do  not  see  the  slightest 
evidence  for  saying  with  Lord  Brougham, 
that  such  was  Robespierre’s  nature,  that 
he  w’ould  have  killed,  if  he  dared,  the  com¬ 
petitors  for  a  college  prize  or  a  school  re¬ 
ward  as  remorselessly  as  he  afterw'ards  ex¬ 
terminated  Brissot,  Hubert,  and  Danton, 
when  they  crossed  the  path  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  But  success — extraordinary  and  un¬ 
interrupted — at  an  earlp  period  of  life,  and 
its  consequences,  the  almost  unlimited  sub¬ 
mission  of  all  around  him  to  his  will,  had 
produced  the  same  eflfect  upon  him  as  too 
much  pow’er  produced  upon  Henry  VHI. 
As  the  latter  beheaded  Sir  Thomas  More 
because  he  would  not  turn  Protestant,  so 
Robespierre  appears  to  have  wished  to  be¬ 
head  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot-d’Herbois, 
Barere,  Tallien,  and  others,  because  they 
would  not  adopt  his  speculative  notions 
about  the  Etre  Supreme.  “  This  Robes¬ 
pierre  is  insatiable,”  exclaimed  Barere  one 
day  on  quitting  the  Jacobins,  after  hearing 
one  of  the  Triumvir’s  sweeping  denuncia¬ 
tions,  “  because  we  cannot  do  all  he  wishes, 
he  must  seek  to  destroy  us  all.” 

T wo  days  after  xhefHe  de  VEtre  Supreme. 
namely  on  the  10th  of  June,  Couthon 
brought  forward  a  new'  law,  drawn  up  by 
Robespierre  himself,  remodelling  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Tribunal,  and  by  which  all  for¬ 
mer  laws  on  the  same  subject  w’ere  repealed. 
Among  the  number  was  one  by  which  the 
Convention  had  reserved  to  itself  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  accusing  its  own  members  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The 
proposed  new  law  exposed  the  members  of 
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the  Convention  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very 
summary  manner  by  those  who  had  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
When,  however,  some  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  detected  this,  Robespierre  and  his 
satellite  Couthon  4)rotested  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  against  there  being  any  such  ul¬ 
terior  intention  in  the  framing  of  the  law. 
On  the  same  day,  as  soon  as  Robespierre 
entered  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
Billaud-Vareiines  attacked  him  fiercely,  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  w'ishing  to  guillotine  the 
whole  National  Convention.  Robespierre 
in  his  rage  spoke  so  loud  and  with  such  vi¬ 
olence,  that  several  citizens  collected  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  and  it  was 
necessary  to  close  the  window.  After  this 
he  absented  himself  for  six  weeks  from 
both  the  Committee  and  the  Convention, 
and  became  very  assiduous  in  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Jacobins, — whether  with  the 
sole  purpose  (as  his  admirers  the  editors  of 
the  ‘  Ilistoire  Parlementaire  ’  intimate)  of 
exalting  “  le  sentiment  moral,  ”  or  of  ex¬ 
alting  himself  to  the  sovereign  power,  and 
all  his  rivals  to  the  giiillotine,  let  the  read¬ 
er  judge. 

At  last  on  the  8th  Thermidor  (the  26th 
July,  1794),  Robespierre  ajipeared  in  the 
tribune  of  the  Convention,  and  delivered 
his  last  speech, — that  speech  which  Cam- 
baceres  described  to  Napoleon  as  “tout 
rempli  des  plus  grandes  beautes,”  and 
which  Lord  Brougham  thinks  not  unworthy 
of  being  compared  even  with  some  of  the 
greatest  efforts  of  the  greatest  orator  of 
all  antiquity — ay  the  greatest  of  all  time. 

“  It  is  a  pro  luction,”  observes  his  Ijordship, 
‘‘  of  the  highest  merit,  and  manifestly  elabora¬ 
ted  with  extraordinary  care  as  well  as  skill  in 
oratory.  The  passage  respecting  the  fete  in 
honor  of  the  Supreme  Being  is,  for  a  popular 
assembly,  perhaps  too  splendid,  and  might  be 
deemed  exaggerated ;  out  the  taste  of  the ! 
speech  generally  is  correct  and  severe.  That 
he  had  in  various  passages  the  masterpieces 
of  the  ancient  orators  in  his  mind,  can  admit 
of  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
like  servile  imitation  ;  and  even  in  the  instance 
w'liich  most  reminds  us  of  the  original  (‘  Non  ! 
nous  n’avons  pas  ete  trop  sev^res!  J’en  attes- 
le  la  republique  qui  respire!  J’en  attcsle  la 
representation  nationale  environee  du  respect 
dll  k  la  representation  d’un  grand  peuple  !’  and 
ending  w’ith  ‘  On  parle  de  notre  rigueur,  et  la 
patrie  nous  reproche  notre  faiblesse  ’),  we 
find  nothing  nauseous  in  the  imitation,  but  so 
fruitful  a  series  of  illustrations  from  the  actual 
state  of  things,  that  all  notion  of  pedantic  re¬ 
course  to  Demosthenes  is  put  to  flight.  There 
is  also  throughout  the  speech  a  tone  of  deep 
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feeling  which  was  not  natural  to  the  speaker, 
and  probably  was  awakened  by  the  peculiarity 
of  his  unprecedented  position  and  the  extreme 
singularity  of  the  crisis  in  which  he  spoke.” 

In  this  speech  Robespierre  says,  that 
w’hen  he  saw  the  multitude  of  vices  which 
the  torrent  of  the  Revolution  had  rolled 
p(*le-m61e  along  with  the  civic  virtues,  he 
sometimes  trembled  lest  he  might  be  sullied 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  the  impure  con¬ 
tact  of  those  perverse  men  who  were  mixed 
up  with  the  sincere  defenders  of  humanity. 
He  might  indeed  have  trembled  could  he 
have  foreseen,  that  those  men  would  send 
his  body  to  the  guillotine  and  his  name  to 
posterity  loaded  with  the  weight  of  their 
crimes  as  well  as  his  own.  lie  repeats  the 
same  idea  in  nearly  the  same  words  further 
on,  and  ends  with  these  words  : — “  No, 
Chaumette,  no,  death  is  not  an  eternal 
sleep!  .  .  .Citizens,  eflface  from  the  tombs 
that  maxim  engraved  by  sacrilegious  hands, 
which  throws  a  funereal  crape  over  nature, 
which  discourages  oppressed  innocence 
and  insults  death ;  rather  engrave  there  in 
its  place  :  death  is  the  commencernent  of  im¬ 
mortality.”  lie  said  too,  that  if  he  fell  in 
this  struggle  he  should  leave  to  his  destroy¬ 
ers  the  legacy  of  opprobrium  and  death. 

It  would  seem  from  the  whole  tone  of 
this  speech,  that  Robespierre  considered 
himself  as  now  engaged  in  a  mortal  strug¬ 
gle — a  struggle  very  different  from  those 
in  which  he  had  defeated  former  antago¬ 
nists.  However,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  expressions  of  despondency  scat¬ 
tered  through  this  speech,  as  well  as  those 
attributed  to  him  the  same  day  after  read¬ 
ing  his  discourse  of  the  morning  at  the 
Jacobins  (such  as  that  it  w-as  his  last  will 
and  testament,  that  the  league  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  was  too  strong  for  him  to  escape),  were 
a  rhetorical  artifice  and  did  not  represent 
the  real  state  of  his  mind.  Toulongeon 
relates  that  Robespierre,  when  he  went 
home  that  evening,  spoke  quietly  of  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  morning,  and  said  :  “  I  expect 
nothing  more  from  the  Mountain;  they 
wish  to  rid  themselves  of  me  as  a  tyrant  ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  Assembly  will  hear 
me.”  In  the  morning  of  the  9lh  Therini- 
dor  (27th  July),  before  he  went  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  Duplay,  his  landlord,  once  the  car¬ 
penter,  now  the  “  patriot  Duplay,”  and  one 
of  the  jurymen  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribu¬ 
nal,  spoke  to  him  with  much-anxiety  of  the 
dangers  which  awaited  him,  and  pressed 
the  necessity  of  taking  precautions.  Ro- 
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bespicrre  answered  ;  “  The  mass  of  ihe  Con¬ 
vention  is  pure ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear.” 
liuonarotti  had  this  in  prison  from  the 
mouth  of  Du|)lay  himself. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  so  suspicious  as 
Robespierre  should  not  have  foreseen  the 
plot  that  was  to  destroy  him  so  soon.  He 
must  have  observed  extremely  ominous 
signs  in  the  general  reception  of  his  last 
harangue  on  the  preceding  day  ;  and  those 
members  of  the  Convention  who  knew  that 
they  must  either  destroy  Robespierre  or  be 
destroyed  by  him,  were  busily  employed 
durincT  the  whole  night  between  the  t?th 
and  9th  Therinidor  in  bringing  over  to  their 
side  that  mass  of  the  Convention  upon  ' 
which  Robe!»pierre  seemed  to  rely.  The 
genius  of  the  Dictator  had  in  fact  deserted 
Inm ;  or  rather  it  had  done  its  work,  and 
another  kind  of  genius  was  wanted  for  what 
was  now  to  be  done.  And  yet  if  he  had 
reflected  on  what  his  |X)sition  had  been  when 
he  overthrew  the  Girondists  he  might  have 
seen  that,  had  he  then  not  brought  a  force 
to  bear  upon  the  Assembly  from  without, 
he  and  not  the  Girondists,  must  have  fallen. 
His  course  was  now  clear, — it  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  a  time  for  talking,  but  for  prompt  and 
energetic  action.  The  Jacobins  and  the 
commune  of  Paris  were  his  ;  Henriot,  the 
commandant-general  of  the  national  guard 
of  Paris,  w’as  ready  to  die  for  him.  Hen- 
riot,  it  is  true,  was  not  a  man  of  head ;  but 
there  was  no  man  of  head  to  oppose  to  him, 
and  he  had  been  found  sufficient  in  the 
case  of  the  Girondists.  But  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  instructions  to  Henriot  to  march  his 
troops  and  surround  the  Convention  with 
the  cannoniers  of  Paris,  he  went  to  the 
assembly  with  a  foolish  notion  of  more  j 
speech-making  and  drivelling  about  respect  1 
for  the  laws.  His  voice  was  drowned  in  j 
the  shouts  of  his  enemies  vociferating  “  a  | 
bas,  a  bas  le  tyran  !”  It  was  an  open  re- 1 
bellion,  with  nothing  to  oppose  it  but  thej 
unheard  voices  of  himself  and  his  brother 
Augustin,  and  his  adherents  Saint-Just, 
Couthon  and  Lebas;  he  w'as  like  a  general 
w’ho  has  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised, 
or  rather  like  a  wild  beast  taken  in  the 
toils ;  for  in  this  his  last  struggle  he  show¬ 
ed  no  want  of  courage,  making  such  vio¬ 
lent  and  determined  efforts  to  be  heard, 
that  Freron  exclaimed,  “  Ah !  qu’un  tyran 
est  dur  a  abattre !  ”  But  vain  were  those 
convulsive  struggles :  “  Pour  la  derniire 
fois,  president  (T assassins,  je  te  demnnde  la 
parole.  ”  And  when  at  length  he  had  ex¬ 
hausted  himself  by  repeated  efforts,  Gamier 


de  I’Aube  exclaimed,  “  The  blood  of  Dan- 
ton  is  choking  him.”  And  truly  the  same 
measure  which  he  had  meted  out  to  Danton, 
vainly  demanding  to  speak  “  for  life  and 
honor,”  was  now  to  be  meted  out  to  him. 

In  the  twilight  of  that  July  day  (the  27  th), 
in  the  year  1794,  the  Place  de  Greve 
(which  to  him  who  treads  it  with  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  the  past,  is  alive  with 
so  many  memories)  presented  a  busy  and 
eventful  scene.  Hackney  coaches  arrived 
bringing  Robespierre  and  his  friends  from 
the  five  different  prisons  to  which  they  had 
been  conveyed,  and  from  which  they  had 
I  again  been  liberated  by  the  power  of  the 
'  council-general  of  the  commune.  Some 
of  the  section  battalions  and  .some  of  the 
cannoniers  came  also ;  and  the  latter,  post¬ 
ing  themselves  round  the  Hotel-de-Ville 
and  turning  the  mouths  of  their  guns  so  as 
to  command  the  approaches,  stood  by  them 
j  with  lighted  matches. 

j  Within  that  building,  at  his  last  council, 

!  sat  the  Jacobin  chief  with  an  anxious  un¬ 
easy  look,  the  sallow  hue  usually  spread 
over  his  repulsive  countenance  deepened 
by  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  Beside  him 
sat  a  young  man,  the  almost  feminine  soft- 
ne.ss  and  regularity  of  whose  fine  features 
I  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  his  charac- 
ter, — stern,  daring,  and  cruel  as  that  of 
Claverhouse*  or  Sylla.  It  w  as  Saint-Just, — 
that  strange,  sombre  young  fanatic,  whose 
fanaticism  was  at  once  so  strong  and  so 
cold-blootled,  so  sincere  and  so  unscrupu¬ 
lous.  Even  in  that  moment  of  impending 
fate  his  countenance  preserved  its  usual 
impassive  serenity,  his  pulse  its  regular 
beat ;  the  imminence  of  the  peril  had  not 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  making  the 
most  collected  exertion  of  his  mind.  And 
if  he  had  had  the  lead  for  that  night,  per¬ 
haps  the  result  might  have  been  different ; 
for  both  he  and  the  younger  Robespierre 
had  acted  in  the  field  with  the  armies  which 
they  superintended  as  commissioners  (where 
indeed  the  younger  Robespierre  had  been 
the  friend  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  an 
j  officer  in  the  army  of  Nice),  and  had  ac- 
1  quired  something  of  military  promptitude 
!  and  decision.  Even  yet  it  may  not  be  too 
j  late  :  now  is  the  time — now — now  !  The 
,  alternative  is  a  felon’s  death,  or  a  dominion 
1  more  absolute  than  the  Caesars’.  Surel? 

I 

I  *  Among  Saint- Just’s  papers  was  found  a  sen- 
j  timent  similar  to  that  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  as- 
■  cribes  to  Claverhouse, — that  no  great  man  ought 
I  to  die  in  his  bed.  This  element  of  greatness  he 
I  secured  to  himself. 
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the  difference  is  worth  an  effort, — and  if  it 
fail,  it  is  but  death  at  last!  But  that  effort 
the  adroit  speech-maker  cannot  make :  the 
quality  that  can  make  such  efforts  succeed 
is  not  his.  If  he  had  but  a  man  instead  of 
a  drunken  ruflian  to  work  his  guns,  they 
might  still,  if  well  served,  blow  the  opposi- j 
tion  into  the  air.  But  the  hour  is  past, 
— the  tide  has  turned  for  ever  for  Maximil- 
ien  Robespierre  and  his  fortunes  ! 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  think  not  with¬ 
out  grounds,  that  Robespierre  had  serious 
thoughts  of  closing  the  Reign  of  Terror 
with  the  execution  of  that  last  batch  of  his 
colleagues  which  included  the  most  blood¬ 
thirsty  ruffians  produced  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  Revolution.  The  opposition  which 
(as  he  states  in  his  last  speech)  he  made  to 
his  colleagues’  proposal  of  a  decree  of  ac¬ 
cusation  against  the  sixty-two  imprisoned 
members  of  the  Convention,  favors  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  meant  to  release  those  dep¬ 
uties,  to  strengthen  himself  in  carrying  out 
some  plan  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  op¬ 
posed  by  his  present  colleagues  in  the 
Committees.  And  Napoleon,  who  believed 
that  Robespierre  was  an  honest  fanatic,  told 
Mr.  O’Meara,  *  that  he  had  himself  seen 
letters  from  Robespierre  to  his  brother, 
then  representing  the  people  with  the  army 
of  Nice,  which  proved  his  determination  to 
bring  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  an  end.  That 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  some  such 
plan,  which  he  wanted  nerve  to  execute. 
Lord  Brougham  thinks  highly  probable ; 
and  certainly  his  hostile  designs  against 
Billaud  and  Collot  are  not  inconsistent 
with  such  a  plan,  since  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  been  quite  impracticable  with 
such  sanguinary  colleagues  as  they.  It 
appears,  however,  very  doubtful  whether 
any  amount  of  nerve  in  Robespierre  him¬ 
self,  with  such  a  commandant-general  of 
the  guard  of  Paris  as  Henriot  under  him, 
would  have  sufficed.  If  he  could  have  plac¬ 
ed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  place  of 
Henriot,  though  but  for  twenty-four  hours, 
he  would  assuredly  have  been  dictator  of 
France  for  some  time  longer.  Billaud  and 
Collot  and  Barere  and  Tallien,  Vadier, 
Bourdon  (de  I’Oise),  Leonard  Bourdon  and 

*  Whose  authority,  Lord  Brougham  says,  is 
wholly  unimpeachable.  His  Lordship  adds  in  a 
note,  “  I  happen  to  know  facts  unknown  to  Mr 
O’Meara  when  he  was  waiting  Napoleon’s  allu 
sions  to  those  same  facts,  e.  g.  Secret  Negotiations 
with  Spain  in  1806  ;  and  thus  those  allusions  were 
to  him  unintelligible.” — Sketches^  vol.  iii.  p.  68, 
note. 
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Others,  would  have  gone  to  the  guillotine  in¬ 
stead  of  himself  and  his  brother-  and  Saint- 
Just.  But  even  then,  had  he  by  the  aid  of 
such  a  military  commandant  as  Bonaparte 
survived  the  bloody  turmoil  of  contending 
factions  and  exercised  his  power  in  a  calm¬ 
er  atmosphere,  how  long  would  he  have 
done  so  ?  How  long  would  it  have  been 
before  he  must  have  given  place  to  a  logic 
more  irresistible  than  his  own, — that  of  the 
successful  soldier,  whom  the  same  wars 
that  helped  him  to  retain  his  power  had 
rendered  all-powerful? 

In  an  age  of  cant  any  man’s  moral  char¬ 
acter  is  a  difficult  topic ; — that  of  a  man 
like  Robespierre  is  also  perhaps  a  danger¬ 
ous  one.  Yet  why  should  we  not  do  what 
lies  in  our  power  to  strip  off  false  colorings 
and  get  at  truth  ?  Lord  Brougham  says 
justly  that  Robespierre  is  a  name  at  which 
men  still  shudder.  It  is  indeed  a  name  en¬ 
circled  with  a  haze  of  blood,  which  fright¬ 
ens  the  multitude  and  confuses  the  vision 
even  of  some  who  would  not  reckon  them¬ 
selves  of  the  multitude. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  in  explaining 
Robespierre’s  character  to  regard  him  as  a 
monster, — that  is,  as  a  human  being  out  of 
the  course  of  nature.  The  French  people 
were  driven,  by  revolutionary  excitement 
and  wild  fears  of  counter-revolution,  into  a 
state  of  phrenzy.  When  people  are  in  such 
a  state,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  acting  with 
moderation.  The  first  intemperate  act  pro¬ 
duces  a  state  of  mind  and  body  resembling 
that  of  men  who  have  stormed  a  town  and 
are  proceeding  to  sack  it.  In  that  boiling 
state  of  the  blood  things  at  other  times  the 
most  sacred  lose  their  sanctity,  human  life 
becomes  a  commodity  of  small  value,  blood 
is  poured  forth  like  water.  In  this  state 
the  leaders,  having  abundantly  used  against 
those  whom  they  viewed  as  the  mortal  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  cause,  the  last  punishment 
which  man  can  inflict  on  man — death — 
easily  fell  into  the  habit  of  viewing  milder 
punishments  as  inefficient.  An  ancient 
deadly  enemy  is  not  hated  with  a  more  fa¬ 
tal  hatred  than  an  ancient  friend  turned  ri¬ 
val.  Robespierre,  it  is  said,  was  by  nature, 
above  other  men,  a  man  of  blood.  He  was, 
let  it  be  granted,  proud,  reserved,  revenge¬ 
ful,  ambitious,  overvaluing  himself,  under¬ 
valuing  others,  using  them  but  as  tools  to 
be  cast  aside  when  done  with.  How  many 
English  politicians  are  there,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  party,  who  are  all  this,  and  more 
and  worse  than  all  this,  and  yet  bear  not 
an  execrated  name  like  his,  nor  leave  be- 
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hind  them  like  him  a  scorched  and  black-  f  in  his  speech  in  the  Jacobins,  on  the  28th  of 
ened  memory  !  But  he  had  “  cast  away  all  i  April,  l‘;92),  “Je  ne  suis  ni  le  courtisan, 
regard  to  principle”  and  was  “callous  to  all  ;  ni  le  mcderateur,  ni  le  tribun,  ni  le  dcfen- 
human  feelings.”  And  yet  the  man  had  |  seur  du  peuple  ! — je  suis  people  moi-nienie.” 
faith — “  believed  every  word  he  uttered;”  j  But  in  April,  1794,  he  might  have  in.serted 
and  for  principle,  all  the  wealth  and  luxury  the  definite  article  and  said,  with  the  sub- 
of  the  world  could  not  shake  his  honesty  ;  j  stitution  of  “  peuple”  for  “  etai”  in  the  ex- 
and  for  feeling,  his  poor  landlord,  the  car-  j  clamation  of  Louis  XIV., — “  le  peuple  ! 
penter  “  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  loved  him,  :  c’est  inoi !”  A  whole  people  is  a  sovereign, 
— his  brother  died  for  him.”  Ay,  shower  j  whose  will  cannot  easily  be  manifested  on 
reproaches  on  the  man  of  blood,  but  re-  |  all  occasions ;  it  must  have  some  accessible 
member  that  he  was  not  a  quack,  that  he  !  exponent  or  index.  The  French  were  con- 
W'as  not  a  liar,  that  he  was  not  a  renegade!  j  tent  to  acknowledge  for  a  time  such  an  in- 
But,  independently  either  of  intellectual  j  dex  in  Robespierre.  In  him  was  embodied 
or  moral  considerations,  Robespierre,  that  the  spirit  of  the  French  democracy  ;  conse- 
is  to  say  the  mere  existence  of  the  individ- 1  quently  his  word  was  a  law  from  which 
ual  so  called,  w'as  not  only  a  great,  but  a  !  there  was  no  appeal : — his  power  was  a  des- 
singular  fact.  It  stands  alone,  with  nothing  '  potism  from  which  there  was  no  escape; 
like  to  it.  In  the  course  of  the  world’s  j  dark,  swift,  inevitable,  unrelenting,  it  knew 
history  three  men  have  stood  out  pre-emi-  neither  forgiveness,  nor  pity,  nor  remorse, 
nent  among  mankind  for  the  vast  power  Even  in  his  last  speeches  there  is  not  a 
which  they  acquired  by  their  abilities, —  trace  of  any  thing  that  can  be  construed  into 
Caesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte.  But  the  slightest  expression  of  sorrow,  of  regret 
those  abilities  were  exerted  from  a  certain  for  the  sad  fate  of  so  many  men  who  had 
vantage-ground :  their  minds  and  wills  did  once  been  his  friends,  w  ho  had  once  even 
not  come  into  direct  and  immediate  colli-  loved  him,  whom  he  had  murdered  in  cold 
siun  with  the  minds  and  wills  of  other  men.  blood  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  lie 
There  was  an  intermediate  link,  a  connect  continues  to  speak  of  them  to  the  last  as  a 
ing  medium,  which  took  from  the  operation  fanatic  of  the  darkest  ages  would  speak  of 
the  simple  character  of  the  action  of  mind  j  his  victims,  describing  them  as  God’s  ene- 
upon  mind,  mixing  up  instead  thereof  some  i  mies,  justly  punished  for  their  black  and 
what  of  the  action  of  matter  upon  mind,  and  horrible  sins.  When  a  human  selfishness, 
rendering  thereby  their  logic  irresistible,  fierce  and  ravenous  as  that  of  the  most  fero- 
But  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world  there  cious  wild  beast,  regards  its  own  gratifica- 
has  appeared  but  one  man,  who,  w’ithout  tion  as  a  duty  and  a  virtue,*  we  have  the 
their  vantage-ground,  attained  for  a  season  degree  of  fanaticism,  whether  religious  or 
a  power  comparable  to  theirs.  Robes-  political,  which  has  raised  so  many  scatl'olds 
pierre’s  power  in  the  Convention,  though  and  lighted  so  many  fires.  And  this  ibust 
not  quite  equal  to  Cromwell’s  in  his  parlia-  be  viewed  as  the  master  key  to  Robes- 
ment,  and  to  Napoleon’s  in  his,  was  as  great  pierre’s  character.  Napoleon  was  a  fanatic 
as  Cajsar’s  in  the  senate.  He  was  obliged  of  another  kind  ;  the  selfishness  in  him  was 
to  go  by  a  somewhat  more  circuitous  way  as  vehement  and  fierce,  but  the  sense  of 
to  his  end  than  a  despot  of  the  miltary  kind,  duty  and  virtue  in  its  gratification  either 
but  he  did  not  the  less  surely  reach  that  not  so  strong,  or  the  field  of  its  operation 
end ;  for  it  was  death  to  obstruct  his  path,  much  wider.  The  world  has  had  several 
To  contradict  him  in  any  thing  became  at  specimens  of  military,  and  but  this  one  of 
last  as  dangerous  as  it  was  to  contradict  oratorical  dictatorship ;  and  certainly  if  this 
Henry  VHl.  in  an  argument  on  the  re-  be  a  fair  specimen,  we  desire  to  have  no 
spective  merits  of  Catholicism  and  Protest-  more.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  to 
antism.  There  is  no  other  instance,  we  be-  live  under  the  despotism  of  Caesar,  Crom- 
lieve,  of  such  power  having  been  attained  well,  or  Napoleon,  than  under  that  of  Max- 
by  mere  political  and  rhetorical  ability,  imilien  Robespierre. 

Demosthenes  was  but  the  minister  of  the 

Athenian  people, — Cicero  that  of  the  Ro-  *  In  his  last  speech  this  man  of  blood  exclaims, 

man  oligarchy  :  but  Robespierre  was  not  “  conscience,  je  suis  le  plus  mal- 

1  ®  I  .  .u  .  ij  .  heureux  de  tous  les  hommes. 

the  man,  but  the  master.  He  was  not  so 

much  the  servant  of  the  French  people  as 

(strange  though  the  phrase  may  sound)  the  - - 

French  people  itself.  Robespierre  once  said 
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EXPEDITION  OF  DR.  LKPSIUS  IN  EGYPT. 

From  tlie  Literary  Gazette. 

Cairo,  May  29,  1S44. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  my  last  account  of  the 
Prussian  mission,  I  mentioned  to  you  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  being  some  time  vvithnut  newsirom 
them  as  they  advanced  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  their  mission,  beyond  the  limits 
of  civilization.  That  being  the  case,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  at  this  long  interval,  whicli, 
though  long  as  it  is,  1  can  fill  up  from  the 
letters  of  my  excellent  correspondent  with  in¬ 
teresting  details. 

At  Korosko  (the  northern  entrance  to  the 
desert  that  occupies  the  space  formed  by  a 
great  curve  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile),  where  I 
left  the  party  detained  for  want  of  camels  to 
convey  them  and  their  baggage  to  Berber,  they 
procured  a  small  boat,  and  on  the  8th  of  De¬ 
cember  set’sail,  leaving  the  camp  under  the 
protection  of  the  Prussian  eagle  and  the  in¬ 
vincible  Franke.  They  reached  Wady  Haifa 
on  the  13th,  and  were  returned  to  their  purga¬ 
tory  at  Korosko  on  the  22il,  having  examined 
most  of  the  antiquities  very  minutely,  leaving 
the  drawing  lor  a  future  visit.  Of  Abu  Simbal 
my  correspondent  writes: — “Splendid  as  it  is, 
the  colossi,  bassi  lelievi,  and  hieroglyphics,  are 
far  inferior  in  point  of  style  to  those  of  the 
time  of  his  father  Menephthah,  and  still  more 
to  those  of  the  period  of  Amunoph  III.  The 
style  of  the  sculptures  of  the  time  of  Rhamses 

II.  I  find  generally  bad,  and  those  of  Rhamses 

III.  (Miamun,  the  Rhamses  IV.  ol  the  French) 
abominable.  But  Amunoph  III.  and  .Meneph¬ 
thah  are  like  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  former 
excelling  all  Egyptian  sculptures  in  sublimity 
and  grandeur,  the  latter  in  grace  and  sweet¬ 
ness;  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  Egypt  that 
surpasses  in  sublime  grandeur  the  Memnon 
colossi  in  the  plain  of  Thebes,  or  the  chaste 
purity  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  this  period. 
How  sudden  here,  too,  the  decay  of  art!  From 
Amunoph  III.  to  Rhamses  I.,  a  few  genera¬ 
tions;  and  if  we  compare  the  sixth  dynasty  to 
the  fourth,  must  we  not  make  the  same  remark  ? 
Is  this,  then,  the  sad  but  unavoidable  law  of 
humanity  ?  A  curious  style  is  that  of  the  Oser- 
tasens,  an  overgrown  civilization.  You  recol¬ 
lect  the  tablets  above  Abu  Simbal,  where  an 
Osertasen  is  worshipped,  as  in  the  temple  of 
Amada,  and  also,  1  believe,  in  the  temple  of 
Semnch,  and  the  style  of  the  sni-disnnt  Skeye 
(whose  tomb  is  near  Amunoph’s).  We  found 
also  during  this  journey,  some  reasons  for  the 
identity  of  Rhamses  with  or  without  hiero¬ 
glyph,  and  many  other  curious  things.” 

On  the  return  of  the  party  to  the  encamp¬ 
ment  at  Korosko,  they  were  much  discomfited 
at  not  finding  news  from  their  Turkish  karvas, 
whom  they  had  despatched  to  Berber  for 
camels.  At  this  miserable  place  they  were 
obliged  to  pass  their  Christmas  and  New- 
year’s  day,  at  which  festivals  they  did  not  omit 
the  national  pastimes,  nor  the  tree  illuminated 
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and  hung  with  bonbons;  passing  away  the 
lime  by  exchanging  visits  with  several  Turkish 
authorities,  who,  like  themselves,  were  de¬ 
tained  at  this  entrance  to  the  wilderness.  At 
last,their  patience  e.xhausted,  they  resolved  on 
energetic  measures,  and  with  difficulty  pro¬ 
cured  eight  camels,  two  diseased,  two  faiigued, 
and  one  lame.  However,  with  this  inadequate 
supply,  Dr.  Lepsius  and  his  friend  Mr.  Abe- 
ken,  a  servant,  and  an  interpreter,  launched 
into  the  desert  on  tlie  Slh  of  January,  and  ar¬ 
rived  safely  at  Abu  Hamed  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th.  On  the  road  they  met  a  caravan 
that  gave  them  the  satisfactory  intelligence 
that  tlieir  karvas  had  passed  by  another  tract 
with  sixty  camels.  At  Abu  Hamed,  refreshed 
and  provided  with  an  additional  camel,  they 
continued  their  route,  which  now  lay  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  sometimes  beautifully  cov¬ 
ered  with  splendid  acacias,  groves  of  doom 
palms,  small  villages,  and  ilie  patriarchal 
dwellings  of  the  sheiks,  and  much  that  was 
interesting  and  new  to  them,  till,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  21st  of  Janimry,  they  arrived  at  EI- 
mekhegrif,  the  capital  of  Dar  Berber.  The 
next  day  they  proceeded  to  Darner,  where 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  Turk¬ 
ish  camp  and  warlike  preparations  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Raka;  here  they  remained 
four  days,  and  started  on  the  28th  in  a  fine 
large  boat,  which  the  aid-de-camp  of  Ahmed 
Pasha  Nimikly  (the  new  governor  ol'Sennar) 
had  oft'ered  them,  not  displeased  to  exchange 
the  ship  of  the  desert  for  that  of  the  river ;  and 
on  the  same  evening,  the  28ih,  moored  near 
the  pyramids  of  Wady  Assoor,  at  the  village 
of  Beggarowish.  Arrived  in  the  ancient  and 
fabulous  Meroe,  near  its  capital  and  tombs  of 
its  kings,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  visiting  the  pyramids  the  same  evening,  by 
the  feeble  light  afforded  by  the  moon  in  its 
first  quarter,  and  feeling  the  hieroglyphics  in 
the  porticos  and  propyla.  The  result  of  the 
next  morning’s  investigation  fully  confirmed 
their  previous  examination ;  nothing  very  an¬ 
cient  tvas  found ;  a  great  many  cartouches, 
high-sounding  titles,  and  old  Egyptian  names, 
adopted  in  imitation  of  better  times,  but  every 
thing,  bassi  relievi  and  hieroglyphics,  in  the 
very  worst  style  of  the  latter  ages,  nothing 
certainly  beyond  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and 
most  much  more  modern :  “as  you  know  very 
well,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  this  latter  bar¬ 
barity  for  the  presumed  rudeness  of  early 
times ;  every  thing  in  imitation  of  Egypt,— 
Egyptian  divinities,  letters,  language,  as  it 
seems,  but  it  wnll  require  further  investigation 
to  decide  whether  at  least  there  is  not  a  pecu¬ 
liar  dialect.  You  will  be  amused  to  hear  that, 
for  the  first  time,  we  found  a  camel  represent¬ 
ed.”  The  doctor  and  his  companion  found  a 
great  many  names  of  kings,  of  whom  most 
probably  little  more  will  be  known,  and  many 
cartouches  purposely  mutilated.  On  the  29th. 
the  architect,  Heer  Erbkam,  joined  them  with 
the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  mission.  On 
the  30th  they  visited  Shendy ;  and  on  the  Slst. 
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Beni  Naga,  where  exist  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
with  Typhonic  columns,  and  the  remains  of 
some  other  edifices  with  bassi  relievi  and  in¬ 
scriptions  much  mutilated,  “but  evidently  also 
of  a  very  late  period.”  From  thence  they 
proceeded,  on  tiie  Ist  of  February,  eight  or 
nine  hours  into  the  desert,  to  see  the  ruins  of 
Naga  or  Gebel  Arden,  copied  the  inscriptions 
and  cartouches  unknown.  “  There  is  clearly 
in  this  ruin  an  influence  of  Roman  architec¬ 
ture.”  On  the  2d  they  visited  the  ruins  at 
Mesaurat  or  Wady  Sufra  (not  Owataib,  as 
Hoskins  calls  them,  the  latter  name  belonging 
to  the  valley  that  extends  from  Beni  Naga,  at 
the  Nile,  to  Naga  in  the  desert);  a  curious  as-  j 
semblage  of  walls,  columns,  halls,  courts,  stair¬ 
cases,  corridors,  temples,  &c.,  without  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  only  a  few  bjssi  relievi  of  hum¬ 
ble  style.  “  To  me  they  appear  to  have 
formed  a  country  residence  or  hunting  place 
of  some  king  of  Meroe.  1  dare  affirm,  that  on 
the  whole  island  or  peninsula  of  Meroe,  there 
is  not  one  vestige  of  remote  antiquity ;  and  for 
my  part  have  no  doubt  that  Etliiopia  derived 
its  religion,  literature,  and  civilization,  from 
Egypt,  and  that  at  a  comparatively  late  time. 
We  arc  anxious  now  to  see  the  works  of 
Terhaka  at  Gebel  Barkal,  and  to  try  If  we 
can  make  out  a  link  between  him  and  the 
later  Ethiopians  of  Meroe.  Did  he  come, 
too,  from  Meroe  ?  He  has  left  no  monument 
there.” 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the  party  arrived  at 
Kartoum,thc  town  at  the  junction  of  the  While 
and  Blue  Rivers.  At  this  new  metropolis  of 
Upper  Nubia  they  stayed  till  the  17ih,  making 
a  few  excursions,  particularly  on  the  While 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  flat,  but  magni¬ 
ficently  wooded ;  and  on  the  17th  they  again 
separated,  the  architect  and  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  prosecute  the  work  at  Naga,  w’hile  the 
doctor  and  his  friend  made  a  journey  up  the ! 
Blue  River,  a  rapid  stream,  with  high  and 
well-wooded  banks ;  visited  the  ruins  of  Soba, 
which  was  the  flourishing  capital  of  a  Christian 
kingdom  in  the  tenth  century, — now  nothing 
but  heaps  of  burnt  bricks  indicate  its  site,  and 
probably  that  of  a  more  ancient  city,  as  a 
statue  of  Osiris  and  a  Sphinx  (now  in  Cairo) 
have  been  found  among  them,  also  a  little 
bronze  statue  of  Venus,  of  Grecian  workman¬ 
ship.  On  the  27th  the  southern  division  of  the 
expedition  was  at  Sennaar,  and  from  thence, 
about  two  days  further  south,  to  near  S^ro, 
from  whence  they  returned  to  Kartoum,  from 
which  place  my  correspondent  dates  his  letter 
March  22,  the  thermometer  at  105°  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day. 

Of  other  news,  they  inform  me  of  the  revolt 
of  800  black  soldiers,  which  has  since  been  al¬ 
layed,  and  of  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic 
resembling  the  plague,  neither  of  which,  thank 
God,  affected  them. — I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 
yours  very  truly, 

J.  Bonomi. 


De  J01MTII.LE. — A  periKal  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville’a  very  clever  note  on  the  state  of  the 
French  navy,  confirms  our  opinion  of  its  origin. 
The  young  admiral  burns  for  distinction  ;  the 
peace  of  the  seas  denies  it  him ;  and  he  rushes 
into  print.  And  very  well  he  acquits  himself. 
His  note  is  a  strictly  professional  effusion  :  he 
sees  the  French  navy,  especially  the  steam  ma¬ 
rine,  (which  he  acutely  perceives  to  be  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  shipping  suited  to  the  unnautical  French 
nation,)  in  a  state  of  deplorable  inefficiency ;  he 
desires  to  procure  an  efficient  steam  marine — 
would  he  not  signalize  himself  in  its  management 
and  use  ? — and  accordingly  he  sets  forth  how 
weak  is  that  arm  of  France,  and  how  strong  and 
effective  it  might  be  made.  This  is  done  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  plain,  terse,  and  pithy ;  there  is 
no  enfeebling  rhetoric — every  sentence  tells  home 
— the  reader  is  convinced  as  he  reads.  Glance 
beyond  the  professional  view,  indeed,  and  you 
are  struck  with  the  crude  statesmanship  of  so 
clearsighted  and  clever  a  man,  coming,  too,  from 
so  prudent  a  family  ;  fur  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
oportune  and  indiscreet  than  the  talk  about  war¬ 
ring  with  England,  which  he  assumes  among  his 
data.  And  there  are  other  warlike  allusions 
which  could  not  but  act  like  a  match  thrown 
among  gunpowder,  when  promulgated  in  Paris. 
That  collateral  tendency  of  his  pamphlet  may 
have  recommended  it  to  others  more  cunning  and 
more  malicious,  and  have  procured  him  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  publish  it.  Once  determined,  it  is  not 
I  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  obstinate  in 
refusing  to  give  up  his  darling  work,  so  likely  to 
do  him  credit,  and  at  least  to  make  a  noise.  The 
papers  had  last  week  a  story  how  he  threatened, 
some  time  back,  to  resign,  because  Admiral  Du- 
petit-Tliouars  was  given  up — how  he  resisted  his 
father’s  anger — how  he  succumbed  to  the  tearful 
entreaties  of  his  venerable  mother :  this  week 
they  have  the  very  counterpart  of  the  story,  but 
now  it  is  about  the  pamphlet ;  only  they  say  that 
the  king  was  so  far  party  to  a  compromise,  that  he 
asked,  and  even  executed  with  his  own  hand,  the 
alteration  of  certain  passages.  The  sagacious 
Nemours,  too,  it  is  said,  was  angrily  opposed  to 
his  sailor-brother:  and  no  wonder  if  he  were. 
The  Standard  contradicts  this  tale,  **  on  author¬ 
ity.”  At  all  events,  the  affair  is  settled :  and 
no  war  is  likely  to  follow  because  de  Joinville 
has  shown  in  type  how  he  would  display  bis 
prowess. 

But  it  seems  we  are  menaced  in  other  quarters. 
The  Journal  des  Dibats  has  a  formidable  account 
of  renewed  understanding  between  Russia  and 
our  enemies  in  the  East — a  conspiracy  extending 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Cabul,  from  Nicholas  to 
Akhbar  Khan;  and  once  more,  in  the  fancy  of 
the  Parisian  journalist,  our  Indian  empire  totters 
to  its  fall  !  Has  some  hallucination  come  over 
men  like  these  astute  French  writers?  Impos¬ 
sible.  But  a  little  anti-British  farrago  may  serve 
as  a  set-off  to  the  recent  lecture  administered  to 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  may  reconcile  the 
ultra-French  spirits  who  took  fire  at  the  Dibats, 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  more  English  than 
our  Times  or  Chronicle;  and  accordingly,  a  topic 
is  chosen  on  which  a  most  terrible  attack  can  be 
made  upon  British  interests — where  it  can  do 
no  barm — where  it  can  have  no  present  results. — 
Spectator. 


October,  1844. 
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THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science  ;  or,  the  lAves  of 

Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  By 

Sir  David  Brewster,  K.  H.  I).  C.  L. 

12mo.  London:  1841. 

If  the  distinguished  author  of  this  unpre¬ 
tending  little  volume  had  undertaken  to 
write  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Physical 
.\stronomy,  he  could  not  have  thrown  his 
narrative  into  a  more  convenient  or  inter¬ 
esting  form  than  by  writing  the  lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  These 
three  names  occupy  by  far  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  Astronomy, 
between  those  of  Copernicus  and  Newton. 
By  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  motions,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  the  sun  and  the  twofold  motion  of 
the  earth,  Copernicus  made  the  first  step 
towards  the  true  theory  of  the  universe ; 
but  he  did  not  discard  the  eccentrics  and 
epicycles  of  the  ancient  faith ;  and  the 
universally  received  dogma  of  antiquity — 
uniform  motion  in  circular  orbits — remain¬ 
ed  undisturbed.  In  order  to  proceed  a  step 
beyond  the  point  at  which  Copernicus  had 
arrived,  observations  of  greater  precision, 
and  more  distinct  ideas  respecting  the  laws 
of  motion,  were  necessary.  Tycho  Brahe 
furnished  the  observations.  Kepler,  with 
infinite  labor  and  sagacity,  traced  out  their 
consequences,  and  proved  from  them  that 
the  planetary  orbits  are  not  circles,  but  ellip¬ 
ses;  and  that  the  motions  are  not  uniform, 
though  regulated  by  a  law  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  and  beauty.  Galileo  directed 
the  telescope  to  the  heavens ;  fortified  the 
Copernican  doctrine  with  new  proofs  ;  and, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  law  s  of  motion,  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  dynamical  theories 
of  Newton.  In  effecting  this  advance  from 
formal  to  physical  astronomy,  no  other  in¬ 
dividual  contributed  in  any  remarkable  de¬ 
gree;  hence  the  history  of  their  labors 
includes  that  of  the  science  itself,  during 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  its 
progress. 

But  if  the  three  individuals  just  named 
are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  Astronomy,  they  are  not  less  remark¬ 
able  for  their  intellectual  characters,  and  the 
incidents  of  their  personal  histories.  They 
lived  in  an  age  of  unusual  intellectual  activi¬ 
ty,  when  Europe  was  rousing  itself  from  the 
torpor  of  Centuries,  and  gradually  acquiring 
the  characteristics  of  our  own  times.  First 
in  chronological  order  comes  Tycho— the 
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prototype  of  an  age  in  a  state  of  transition 
from  ignorance  and  barbarism,  to  know¬ 
ledge  and  refinement — devoting  himself 
with  equal  zeal  to  the  pursuits  of  astrono¬ 
my  and  astrology,  chemistry  and  alchemy, 
and  in  whose  character  religion  and  super¬ 
stition,  enlarged  views  and  abject  credulity, 
were  strangely  blended.  Next  we  have 
Kepler,  also  an  astrologer,  but  while  prac¬ 
tising  the  art,  railing  at  its  vanity  and  worth¬ 
lessness; — indulging  in  the  wildest  reveries 
respecting  the  law  s  of  the  planetary  mo¬ 
tions,  but  rigidily  subjecting  all  his  fancies 
to  the  test  of  calculation  ;  refuting  his  own 
hypotheses,  when  he  found  them  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  observation,  with  as  much  pa¬ 
tience  and  complacency  as  others  employ  in 
establishing  the  most  important  theories; 
speculating  on  the  nature  of  attraction  so 
as  almost  to  anticipate  Newton,  yet  stating  at 
the  same  time  his  belief,  that  the  solid  globe 
of  the  earth  is  an  enormous  animal,  and  that 
the  tides  are  produced  by  the  spouting  out  of 
w'ater  through  its  gills !  Lastly,  we  have  the 
accomplished  and  courtly  Galileo ;  a  con¬ 
troversialist,  a  rhetorician,  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  treating  w  ith  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
the  physical  dogmas  countenanced  by  the 
Church,  yet  living  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  its  dignitaries ;  establishing 
the  true  system  of  the  world  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  argument,  and  recanting 
his  doctrines  in  submi.ssion  to  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authority.  Characters  thus  marked 
would  afford,  under  any  circumstances,  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  for  biographical  sketches; 
but  in  the  present  case,  the  interest  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  accidents  of  life 
and  position.  The  persecution  of  Galileo 
by  the  Catholic  Church  for  maintaining 
doctrines  which  are  now  regarded  as  the 
mo.n  certain  truths  of  science ;  the  injuries, 
real  or  imaginary,  which  compelled  Tycho 
to  abandon  Ins  Observatory,  and  exile  him¬ 
self  from  his  country  ;  the  privations  and 
miseries  of  Kepler,  whose  fate  it  was  to  be 
one  day  engaged  in  working  out  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  and  the  next  in  calculating 
nativities  to  procure  bread  for  his  children  ; 
—  the  incidents,  in  short,  w  hich  entitle  them 
to  be  regarded  as  martyrs  of  science — have 
procured  for  them  the  sympathies  of  the 
world,  and  given  them  a  notoriety  altogeth¬ 
er  independent  of  their  scientific  discov¬ 
eries. 

It  is  to  the  personal,  rather  than  the  sci¬ 
entific  history  of  these  three  individuals, 
that  Sir  David  Brewster  has  chiefly  direct¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  his  readers  in  the  pres- 
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ent  brief  but  interesting  Memoirs;  for  i 
though  their  services  to  science  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  set  forth,  and  on  the  whole  accu¬ 
rately  appreciated,  they  are  not  dwelt  upon 
at  such  length,  or  with  so  much  detail,  as 
to  interfere  with  the  popular  character  of  j 
the  work.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  had  | 
access  to  any  new  sources  of  information, ! 
or  to  have  placed  the  already  known  facts; 
in  a  new  point  of  view;  he  has  undertaken 
no  laborious  researches  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  controverted  points  in  history,  or 
detecting  minute  errors  or  omissions  in  the 
accounts  of  previous  biographers.  In  fact, 
the  held  had  already  been  so  diligently 
gleaned,  as  to  leave  but  small  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  attempt  at  novelty.  The  work 
derives  its  interest  from  the  vivid  portrai¬ 
tures  it  places  before  us  of  the  characters 
of  men  whose  labors  occupy  a  large  space 
in  the  history  of  science,  and  whose  en¬ 
deavors  to  enlighten  the  world  were  attend¬ 
ed  with  so  many  personal  sacrifices.  It  is 
written  in  an  agreeable  style;  it  abounds 
with  traits  of  g(K)d  feeling  and  generous 
sympathy;  and,  what  may  be  regarded  as 
of  importance  in  a  popular  work,  it  repre¬ 
sents  science  and  its  pursuits  under  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  dignified  aspect. 

The  life  of  Galileo,  whom  Sir  David  | 
Rrewster  places  at  the  head  of  his  martyrs,  j 
has  been  given  by  his  numerous  biogra¬ 
phers  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  The  i 
materials  for  the  scientific  portion  are  of' 
course  collected  from  his  various  writings  i 
and  literary  correspondence ;  the  anecdotes  ] 
and  personal  traits  rest  chiefly  on  the  au-  i 
thority  of  Viviani  and  Gherardini,  the  for-  I 
nier  of  whom  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  j 
revered  his  memory  w  ith  a  species  of  idola- 1 
try.  Until  recently,  there  was  no  good 
account  of  his  life  and  discoveries  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  but  the  w  ant  was  ably  supplied  by  the 
elaborate  though  somew  hat  discursive  trea¬ 
tise,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knoirledge 
(I821t);  a  work  which  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  has  afl'orded  our  author  considerable 
facilities  in  preparing  the  present  .Memoir. 
The  recent  historical  w’ork  of  Libri*  has  an 
account  of  Galileo  which  is  very  valuable 
from  its  fulness  and  research,  and  the  care 
which  has  been  taken  to  quote  the  original 
authorities  for  the  various  statements  and 
anecdotes  recorded  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
author  is  a  partisan,  whose  zeal  to  magnify 
his  hero  causes  him  to  lose  sight  of  all  fair- 

*  Histoire  des  Sciences  Matkimatijucs  en  Italic, 
Tom.  iv.  1841. 


ness  and  moderation  in  speaking  of  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  opposed.  • 

Galileo  Galilei,  born  at  Pisa  in  1564, 
was  descended  from  a  patrician,  though 
decayed  family,  some  of  whose  members 
had  filled  high  civic  offices  in  Florence. 
He  was  originally  destined  for  commerce; 
but  his  studious  disposition  and  promising 
I  talents  led  his  father,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  to 
I  entertain  visions  of  success  in  a  liberal  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Pisa  to  study 
\  medicine.  His  taste  for  geometry  is  said 
I  to  have  been  developed  by  accidentally  over¬ 
hearing  a  lesson  given  by  the  Abbe  Ricci 
to  his  pupils,  the  pages  of  the  Grand  Duke 
I  of  Tuscany.  Ricci  happened  to  be  a  friend 
;  of  Vincenzo  Galilei;  and,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  and  the 
I  progress  already  made  by  the  young  aspi- 
j  rant,  admitted  him  to  his  course,  and  en- 
i  couraged  him  to  persevere.  The  study  of 
:  Euclid  was  followed  by  that  of  Archimedes; 

1  and  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  on  the 
j  part  of  his  father  to  recall  him  to  his  pro- 
j  fessional  studies,  he  was  allowed  to  follow 
'the  bent  of  his  genius.  But  Vincenzo, 
being  burdened  with  a  numerous  family, 
was  unable  to  maintain  his  son  at  Pisa ; 
he  applied  for  a  bursary,  and  was  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  Galileo  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  university  without  taking  his 
Doctor’s  degree. 

Galileo’s  first  essay  in  science  was  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  liydrostatical  balance.  This 
production  fell  into  the  hands  of  Guido 
Ubaldi,  who  forthwith  conceived  a  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  young  author,  and  procured 
for  him  the  appointment  of  lecturer  on 
mathematics  at  Pisa,  with  a  salary  of  sixty 
I  crowns.  In  this  office  he  soon  made  him- 
1  self  conspicuous  fur  the  freedom  and  bold- 
jness  of  his  attacks  on  the  mechanical  doc- 
j  trines  of  Aristotle,  wherebv  he  excited  the 

i  •  •  ^ 

suspicions,  and  provoked  the  hatred  of  a 
strong  party  in  the  university.  In  151)2,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  republic  of  V’^enice, 
again  on  the  recommendation  of  Ubaldi,  to 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Padua, 
with  a  salary  of  180  florins.  At  that  time, 

I  it  was  the  custom  (as  it  had  been  in  the 
I  middle  ages)  to  engage  professors  for  a 
jterm  ol  years.  Galileo’s  appointment  was 
jfor  six  years;  but  when  the  first  period  of 
i  his  engagement  had  expired,  he  was  re¬ 
elected  for  another  period  of  six  years, 
with  an  increased  salary  of  J520  florins  ; 
and  in  1606  he  was  a  third  time  appointed. 
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and  his  salary  raised  to  520  florins.  Ilis 
popularity  by  this  time  had  become  so  great, 
that  his  audience  could  not  be  accommodate 
ed  in  the  spacious  lecture-rooms,  ‘  and  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  adjourn  to  the 
open  air.’ 

In  1609,  Galileo,  from  some  obscure 
hints,  found  out  the  construction  of  the 
telescope.  The  instrument  excited  intense 
curiosity  at  Venice;  and  he  presented  one 
to  the  Senate,  ‘  who  acknowledged  the 
present  by  a  mandate,  conferring  on  him 
for  life  his  professorship  at  Padua,  and 
generously  raising  his  salary  from  520  to 
1000  florins.’  In  the  following  year  he  was 
induced,  by  offers  from  Cosmo,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  return  to  his  native 
state ;  and  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  in  the  capacity  of  mathematician 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a  salary  of  1000 
florins,  and  with  no  official  duty  excepting 
that — which  we  may  supj>ose  would  not 
press  hard  upon  his  leisure — of  occasionally 
lecturing  to  foreign  princes.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  Galileo  continued  to  hold  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favor 
first  of  Cosmo,  and  afterwards  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Ferdinand  II.,  both  of  whom  treated 
him  with  distinction  ;  and  used  their  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  court  of  Rome  to  shield  him 
from  the  persecutions  which  were  raised 
against  him  by  the  churchmen,  and  the 
partisans  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

Being  thus  placed  in  a  situation  of  inde- 
pendence,and  in  possession  of  uninterrupted 
leisure,  Galileo  devofed  himself  with  ar¬ 
dor  to  the  study  of  philosophy;  and  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  if  there  be  others  to  whom 
physical  science  is  indebted  for  more  pro¬ 
found  investigations,  and  researches  of  great¬ 
er  difficulty,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  whose 
writings  have  more  contributed  to  its  gene¬ 
ral  progress,  or  whose  name  is  associated  with 
a  greater  number  of  brilliant  discoveries. 

Galileo’s  astronomical  discoveries  were 
the  natural,  it  may  be  said  the  necessary,  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
With  respect  to  the  instrument  itself,  it 
is  not  easy  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
on  the  exact  degree  of  merit  he  can  claim 
in  the  invention.  The  received  story  is,  that 
while  at  Venice  in  16C9,  he  heard  acciden¬ 
tally  of  an  instrument  having  been  con¬ 
structed  in  Holland,  which  possessed  the 
property  of  causing  distant  objects  to  ap¬ 
pear  nearer  to  the  observer  ;  that  on  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  means  by  which  this  effect  could 
be  produced,  he  found,  after  a  night’s  con¬ 
sideration,  the  explanation  in  the  principle 
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of  refraction  ;  and  that  by  applying  two 
spectacle  glasses  of  a  particular  kind  to  a 
leaden  tube,  he  was  immediately  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  telescope  which  magnified  three 
times.  According  to  this  account,  Galileo 
was  a  re-inventor  of  the  telescope.  He  him¬ 
self  claims  no  other  merit  than  that  of  di¬ 
vining  the  construction,  and  improving  the 
instrument.  He  affirms  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  of  the  Dutch  telescopes  ;  and  al¬ 
though,  as  remarked  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  assertion,  it 
appears  from  various  evidence  that  more  than 
one  telescope  had  previously  been  brought 
from  Holland  to  Italy  ;  whence  it  has  been 
conceived  to  be  quite  possible  that,  with¬ 
out  having  actually  seen  the  instrument,  he 
may  have  received  such  information  with 
respect  to  its  construction,  as  would  render 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  not  altogether 
independent.  But  whether  his  merit  in  the 
re-invention  of  the  telescope  be  great  or 
small,  he  is  entitled,  beyond  all  question, 
to  the  honor  of  first  applying  it  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Heavens  ;  and  displaying, 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  mankind,  new 
worlds  and  wonders,  of  the  existence  of 
which,  till  that  time,  no  one  had  formed 
a  conception. 

The  invention  of  the  telescope  was  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  imnsediately  by  a  crowd  of  as¬ 
tronomical  discoveries,  which,  though, 
from  our  familiarity  w  ith  them  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  they  cease  to  be  regarded  with  won¬ 
der,  could  not  fail,  on  their  first  announce¬ 
ment,  to  excite  very  great  admiration  Pud 
astonishment.  The  first  object  he  examined 
was  the  moon,  whose  rugged  and  irregular 
surface,  presenting  so  many  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  our  own  earth,  supplied  him 
with  arguments  against  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  the  perfection,  absolute  smooth¬ 
ness,  andincorruptibleessenceofthe  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies;  of  which  he  wasnot  slow  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  next  observed  and  pointed  out 
the  remarkable  difference  between  the  tele¬ 
scopic  appearances  of  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars ;  and  the  innumerable  multitudeof  small 
stars  that  become  visible  in  the  milky  way, 
the  pieiades,  and  other  nebulae  and  clusters. 
But  of  all  his  telescopic  discoveries,  that 
which  was  regarded  as  the  most  astonishing 
and  incredible,  (for  their  existence  was  deni¬ 
ed,  and  cause  shown  why  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  exist,)  was  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
Four  small  planets  revolving  about  a  cen¬ 
tral  body,  and  presenting  so  palpable  and 
striking  an  analogy  to  the  primary  planets 
revolving  about  the  sun,  furnished  anargu- 
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irent  in  favor  of  the  Copernican  theory, 
to  which  even  the  most  bigoted  followers 
of  Aristotle  could  scarcely  withhold  their 
assent.  The  ring  of  Saturn  also  attracted 
his  notice  ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  mistook  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon,  and  supposed 
the  planet  to  be  triple.  lie  remarked  the 
horned  appearance  of  Venus,  and  thereby 
removed  a  difficulty  which  had  occurred  to 
Copernicus  himself,  who  perceived  that, 
if  his  theory  were  true,  the  inferior  planets 
ought  to  have  phases  like  the  moon.  His 
discovery  of  the  spots  on  the  sun  has  oc¬ 
casioned  much  controversy  ;  having  been 
claimed  by  Fabricius,  Scheiner,  and  our 
countryman  Harriott.  Galileo’s  claim  to 
priority  seems  now  generally  admitted  ;  and 
he  deduced  from  the  phenomena  the  im¬ 
portant  conclusion,  that  the  sun  revolves 
on  its  axis  in  a  period  of  about  twenty- 
eight  days. 

Greatly  as  these  discoveries  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fame  of  Galileo,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  his  time — having  been  all  published 
within  three  years  after  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  telescope.  Viewing  them  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
their  intrinsic  merit  is  not  very  great. 
They  are  nothing  beyond  what  an  ordinary 
observer,  with  a  tolerably  good  telescope, 
would  be  expected  to  make  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  evenings;  excepting,  per¬ 
haps,  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots, 
and  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  satellites, 
which  require  time  for  their  development. 
After  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  they 
imply  no  great  merit;  and  could  not  long 
have  escaped  observation,  although  Galileo 
had  never  lived.  In  fact,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  phases  of  Venus,  and  the  triple 
appearance  of  Saturn,  they  were  all  claim¬ 
ed  by  other  observers  even  in  his  own  life¬ 
time.  But,  in  order  to  appreciate  them 
correctly,  we  must  go  back  to  the  period 
at  which  they  were  made;  and  consider 
them  with  reference  to  the  ideas  universal¬ 
ly  entertained  in  that  age.  In  this  light, 
their  importance  assumes  a  very  different 
character ;  and  it  will  appear  that  to  Gali¬ 
leo  must  be  conceded  the  honor,  not  only  of 
having  made  an  immense  addition  to  the 
existing  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  but  of 
having  prepared  men’s  minds  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  true  Theory  of  the  Universe, 
by  beating  down  and  overthrowing  the 
prejudices  by  which  they  had  been  kept 
enthralled  for  so  many  generations. 

The  researches  of  Galileo,  in  some  of 


the  other  departments  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  were  of  more  importance  than  his  tel¬ 
escopic  discoveries.  Since  the  days  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  no  advance  had  been  made  in 
the  theory  of  mechanics.  In  determining 
the  law  of  the  acceleration  of  falling  bod¬ 
ies,  and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of 
dynamics,  Galileo  gave  it  an  immense  ex¬ 
tension.  While  yet  a  student  at  Pisa,  he 
remarked  the  extremely  important  fact  of 
the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  being 
then  engaged  in  medical  studies,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  apply  that  property  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  rate  of  the  pulse.  At  a 
more  mature  age,  he  had  an  idea  of  making 
use  of  a  pendulum  as  a  regulator  of  clock¬ 
work  ;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  theory 
of  the  isochronism,  w'hich  was  first  given 
by  Huygens.  The  three  (so  called)  laws 
of  motion,  though  they  are  not  distinctly 
enunciated,  are  virtually  involved  in  the 
reasoning  which  he  employs  in  his  *  Dia¬ 
logues  on  Mechanics,’  published  in  1638. 
The  principle  of  virtual  velocities  has 
usually  been  ascribed  to  him ;  the  germ  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  anterior  writ¬ 
ings  of  his  first  patron  and  early  friend, 
Guido  Ubaldi.  In  mathematics  he  was  not 
an  inventor;  and  it  would  seem  that  his 
acquirements  in  this  department  were 
scarcely  equal  to  the  state  of  knowledge  at 
the  time.  Delambre  has  remarked  as  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  in  his  long  calculations  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1632)  to  prove  that  the  new  star 
of  1572  had  no  parallax,  he  made  no  use 
of  Logarithms,  although  the  tables  of  Na¬ 
pier,  Kepler,  Ursinus,  and  Briggs,  were 
then  in  existence,  and  would  have  greatly 
I  abridged  his  labor.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  written  in  1609,  he  mentions 
several  mathematical  treatises  on  which  he 
was  engaged  ;  among  others,  one  on  the 
composition  of  continuous  quantity.  It  is 
not  very  clear  that  the  works  alluded  to 
ever  existed  elsewhere  than  in  his  own 
mind ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  his 
writings  have  been  lost,  and  that  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  Caval¬ 
ier  i  long  refused  to  publish  his  own  theory, 
in  the  hope  that  Galileo’s  would  be  given 
to  the  world.  On  these  very  insufficient 
grounds,  Libri  gives  him  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  imagined  the  calculus  of  indivisibles. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enumerate  the 
specific  services  which  Galileo  rendered  to 
the  physical  sciences ;  and  still  less  to 
enter  into  any  account  of  the  long  and 
prolix  discussions  with  which  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  greater  part  of  his  discoveries 
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was  followed.  His  claim  to  the  gr.atilude  persecution  by  which  his  last  years  were 
of  posterity  consists  not  so  much  in  his  embittered. 

actual  discoveries,  imjiortant  though  they  Galileo  had  adopted  the  Copernican  the- 
were,  as  in  the  revolution  which  he  con-  ory  at  an  early  period  ;  and  as  it  was  not 
tributed  to  effect  in  philosophy,  by  applying  the  disposition  of  his  mind  long  to  cherish 
geometrical  reasoning  to  experimental  facts,  any  opinion  in  silence,  keen  discussions 
and  leaching  mankind  to  reject  the  dogmas  on  the  subject  had  taken  place  between 
of  the  schools,  and  to  appeal  from  the  au-  himself  and  the  Peripaticians  during  his 
thority  of  Aristotle  to  reason  and  observa-  residence  at  Padua.  Defeated  in  argument, 
tion.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  he  they  invoked  the  aid  of  religion,  and  at- 
was  either  the  first  who  followed  the  in-  tempted  to  silence  him  by  the  authority  of 
ductive  method  of  reasoning,  or  who  per-  Scripture.  The  heads  of  the  Church, 
ceived  and  denounced  the  worthlessness  of  though  disliking  the  innovation,  were  re- 
the  scholastic  philosophy  ;  but  the  credit  luctant  to  commit  themselves  by  a  formal 
which  he  had  gained  by  the  telescope,  and  condemnation  of  the  doctrine,  and  desirous 
the  wonders  it  revealed,  and,  above  all,  that  it  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
the  extraordinary  elegance  and  perspicuity  mere  mathematical  hypothesis.  In  fact,  the 
of  his  writings,  threw  the  merits  of  others  theory  of  the  earth’s  motion,  so  far  from  hav- 
into  the  shade ;  and  gave  an  impulse  and  ing  met  with  opposition  on  its  first  promul- 
currency  to  his  opinions,  wdiich  they  would  gation,  had  been  received  with  favor  by 
not  have  obtained  without  these  accessory  some  of  the  most  eminent  cardinals  and 
advantages.  Considering  the  frequency  churchmen;  and  Copernicus,  himself  a 
with  which  his  name  occurs  in  all  the  priest,  had  dedicated  his  great  work,  I)t 
scientific  productions  of  the  seventeenth  Rcvolutionilmii,  to  the  Pope.  But  when 
century,  and  that  it  stands  at  the  head  of  Galileo,  who  had  no  spiritual  character, 
so  many  important  discoveries  both  in  as-  began  to  disseminate  the  same  doctrine, 
tronomy  and  mechanics,  we  may  admit  the  the  Dominicans  took  alarm,  and  forced  the 
remark  of  his  countryman  Libri,  that  in  Church  into  a  reluctant  declaratirn  of 
science  he  was  the  master  of  Europe.  its  sentiments.  In  replying  to  the  objec- 

The  circumstances  which  entitle  Galileo  tions  which  his  opponents  drew  from  certain 
to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr  of  science,  arc  texts  of  Scripture,  Galileo,  in  a  letter  to  his 
the  persecutions  he  sustained  on  account  friend  and  pupil  Castelli,  endeavored  to 
of  his  assertion  of  the  earth’s  motion  ;  his  prove  that  the  expressions  employed  in  the 
trial,  condemnation,  and  imprisonment,  by  sacred  writings  were  not  intended  to  have 
the  Inquisition;  and  his  constrained  ab-  reference  to  astronomical  systems ;  and  that 
juration,  in  his  old  age,  of  the  Copernican  there  was,  in  fact,  as  much  difficulty  in  re¬ 
doctrine,  which  it  had  been  the  principal  conciling  the  language  of  Scripture  with 
business  of  his  life  to  establish.  This  epi-  the  Ptolemaic  as  with  the  Copernican  the- 
sode  in  his  history  has  been  represented  in  ory  ;  and  in  1615  he  published  a  letter,  ad- 
very  different  colors  by  his  biographers ;  dressed  to  the  mother  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
some  ascribing  his  persecution  to  the  in  which  the  same  arguments  were  stated 
jealousy  with  which  the  Romish  Church  at  greater  length,  and  enforced  with  quota- 
has  always  been  disposed  to  regard  the  tions  from  the  ancient  fathers,  and  instan- 
propagation  of  physical  knowledge ;  while  ces  of  the  former  practice  of  the  Church, 
others  have  considered  that  it  was  provoked.  The  publication  of  these  letters  gave  great 
if  not  altogether  compelled,  by  his  own  offence  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  for,  however 
imprudent  conduct ;  which  left  the  heads  favorably  it  might  be  disposed  to  the  new 
of  the  Church  no  alternative  but  to  reduce  doctrines,  it  could  not  submit  to  see  the 
him  to  silence,  or  abandon  their  pretensions  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  wrested 
to  spiritual  authority.  Sir  David  Brewster  from  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  by  a  lay- 
has  treated  this  subject  with  fairness  and  man.  Galileo  having  reason  to  apprehend 
moderation.  He  is  no  apologist  of  the  that  the  doctrine  would  he  formally  con- 
inquisition  ;  yet,  on  perusing  his  narrative,  demned,  proceeded  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  its  conduct,  in  pose  of  endeavoring  to  avert,  if  possible, 
this  particular  case,  was  not  without  cir-  this  consequence.  He  was  brought  before 
cumstances  of  palliation  ;  and  that  Gali-  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  charged 
leo  himself  like  many  others  who  have  with  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  motion 
had  the  credit  of  suffering  for  the  cause  of  of  the  earth  and  the  immobility  of  the  sun, 
ti  ulli^  had  no  small  share  in  stirring  up  the  teaching  it  to  his  pupils,  and  attempting  to 
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reconcile  it  to  Scripture.  In  February,  j 
IGlt),  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  having ' 
considered  the  charges,  decreed  that  Galileo 
.should  be  enjoined  to  renounce  the  obnox¬ 
ious  doctrines,  and  to  pledge  himself,  under 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  that  he  would 
neither  teach,  defend,  or  publish  them  in  fu- 
ure.  Galileo,  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  ‘  did 
not  hesitate  to  yield  to  this  injunction.  On 
the  day  following,  the  2Gth  of  February,  he 
appeared  before  Cardinal  Bellarmine  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  heretical  opinions;  and,  having 
declared  that  he  abandoned  the  doctrine  of 
the  earth’s  motion  and  would  neither  de¬ 
fend  nor  teach  it,  in  his  conversation  or 
iiis  writings,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  bar 
of  the  Inquisition.’ 

Having  disposed  of  the  case  of  Galileo, 
the  Congregation  next  proceeded  to  consid¬ 
er  the  doctrine  itself;  and,  on  the  5lhof| 
March  of  the  same  year,  a  formal  decree 
was  pronounced,  declaring  it  to  be  false, 
and  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
in  order  that  the  heresy  might  spread  no 
further  to  the  prejudice  of  Catholic  truth, 
they  decreed  that  the  work  of  Copernicus 
should  be  suspended  until  it  should  have 
been  corrected  ;  and  that  the  book  of  one 
Foscarini,  a  Carmelite  friar,  should  be  al¬ 
together  prohibited  and  condemned,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  other  w'orks  teaching  the 
same  doctrine.  In  this  general  prohibi¬ 
tion,  therefore,  Galileo’s  letters  to  Castelli 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  were  included,  al¬ 
though  they  were  not  expressly  named. 
Galileo  remained  for  some  time  at  Rome, 
doing  his  best,  it  would  seem,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  pledge,  to  frustrate  these  intentions. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  an  audience  of  the 
Pope,  by  whom  he  was  very  graciou.sly  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Pope  assured  him,  ‘  that  the 
Congregation  were  not  disposed  to  receive 
upon  light  grounds  any  calumnies  that 
might  be  propagated  by  his  enemies,  and 
that,  solong  as  he  occupied  the  papal  chair, 
he  might  consider  himself  safe.’  These 
assurances  (Sir  David  Brewster  remarks), 
‘  were  no  doubt  founded  on  the  belief  that 
Galileo  would  adhere  to  his  pledges;  but 
so  bold  and  inconsiderate  was  he  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  opinions,  that,  even  in 
Rome,  he  was  continually  engaged  in  con¬ 
troversial  discussions.’  To  such  a  length 
was  this  imprudence  carried,  that  the  Tus¬ 
can  minister,  apprehensive  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  represented  the  danger  which 
Galileo  w'as  incurring  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
who,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  re¬ 
called  him, to  Tuscany. 


In  1623,  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Papal  Chair,  under  the  title 
of  Urban  VIH.  This  personage  having 
been  an  intimate  friend  oi’Galileo,  the  latter 
was  induced  to  proceed  to  Rome,  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  him  upon  his  accession.  Here,  says 
Sir  1).  Brewster,  he  met  with  a  noble  and 
generous  reception  : — 

‘The  kindness  of  his  Holiness  was  of  the 
most  marked  description.  He  not  only  loaded 
Galileo  with  presents,  and  promised  him  a 
pension  for  his  son  V’incenzo,  but  wrote  a  letter 
to  Ferdinand  11.,  who  had  just  succeeded  Cos¬ 
mo  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  recommend¬ 
ing  Galileo  to  his  particular  patronage; — “  For 
w’^e  find  in  him,”  says  he,  “  not  only  literary 
distinction,  but  the  love  of  piety ;  and  he  is 
strong  in  those  qualities  by  w'hich  pontifical 
good  will  is  easily  obtained.”  ’ 

The  spirit  in  which  Galileo  met  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  fa¬ 
vors  of  the  Pope,  is  thus  set  forth  : — 

‘Although  Galileo  had  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition,  yet 
he  was  never  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  lenity 
which  he  experienced.  When  he  left  Rome, 
in  1616,  under  the  solemn  pledge  of  never 
again  teaching  the  obnoxious  doctrine,  it  was 
w’ith  a  hostility  against  the  Church,  suppress¬ 
ed,  but  deeply  cherished ;  and  his  resolution  to 
propagate  the  heresy  seems  to  have  been  co¬ 
eval  with  the  vow  by  which  he  renounced  it. 
In  the  year  1618,  when  he  communicated  his 
theory  of  the  tides  to  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
he  alludes,  in  the  most  sarcastic  terms,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Church.  The  same  hostile 
tone,  more  or  less,  pervaded  all  his  writings ; 
and,  while  he  labored  to  sharpen  the  edge  of 
his  satire,  he  endeavored  to  guard  himself 
against  its  effects  by  an  afi'ectation  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  deference  to  the  decisions  of  theology.’ 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster,  that  whatever  allowance  may  be  mada 
for  the  ardor  of  Galileo’s  temper,  and  how¬ 
ever  we  may  justify  or  even  approve  of  his 
conduct  up  to  this  time,  his,  visit  to  the 
Pope,  in  1624,  placed  him  in  a  new  relation 
to  the  church,  which  demanded  on  his  part 
a  new  and  corresponding  demeanor.  The 
advances  were  made  on  his  side — he  had 
been  received  with  courtesy  and  kindness 
— been  loaded  with  favors,  and  had  accept¬ 
ed  pensions  for  himself  and  his  son  : — 

‘  Thus  honored  by  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  befriended  by  its  dignitaries,  Galileo  must 
have  felt  himself  secure  against  the  indigni¬ 
ties  of  its  lesser  functionaries,  and  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fullest  license  to  prosecute  his 
researches  and  publish  his  discoveries,  provid¬ 
ed  he  avoided  that  dogma  of  the  church  which, 
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even  in  the  present  day,  it  has  not  ventured 
lo  renounce.  But  Galileo  was  bound  to  the 
Romish  hierarchy  by  even  stronger  ties.  His 
son  and  himself  were  pensioners  of  the 
church;  and,  having  accepted  of  its  alms, 
they  owed  it  at  least  a  decent  and  respectful 
allegiance.  The  pension  thus  given  by  Ur¬ 
ban,  was  not  a  remuneration  which  sovereigns 
sometimes  award  to  the  services  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  Galileo  was  a  foreigner  at  Rome. 
The  sovereign  of  the  papal  state  owed  him  no 
obligation ;  and  hence  we  must  regard  the 
pension  of  Galileo  as  a  donation  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff  to  science  itself;  and  as  a  declar¬ 
ation  to  the  Christian  world,  that  religion  was 
not  jealous  of  philosophy,  and  that  the  church 
of  Rome  was  willing  to  respect  and  foster 
even  the  genius  of  its  enemies. 

‘Galileo  viewed  all  these  circumstances  in 
a  different  light.  He  resolved  to  compose  a 
work,  in  which  the  Copernican  system  should 
be  demonstrated ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  do  this  in  a  direct  and  open  manner.  He 
adopted  the  plan  of  discussing  the  subject  in 
a  Dialogue  between  three  speakers,  in  the 
hope  of  eluding,  by  this  artifice,  the  censure 
of  the  church.  This  work  was  completed  in 
1630;  but,  owing  to  some  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  license  to  print  it,  it  was  not  published 
till  1632.  In  obtaining  this  license,  Galileo  ex¬ 
hibited  considerable  address,  and  his  memory 
has  not  esc^aped  from  the  imputation  of  having 
acted  unfairly,  and  of  having  (involved  his 
personal  friends  in  the  consequences  of  his 
imprudence.’ 

The  charge  here  hinted  at,  refers  to  the 
concealment  from  the  censors,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  examine  and  authorize  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  works,  of  the  material  fact, 
that  he  had  been  enjoined  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  in  1616,  not  to  hold  or  to  teach  the 
Copernican  doctrine  in  any  way  whatever  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  circumstances  of  of¬ 
fence  recited  in  the  sentence  that  was  ul¬ 
timately  passed  on  him.  In  consequence 
of  the  license,  Riccardi,  the  ma.ster  of  the 
palace,  and  Ciampoli,  the  Pope’s  private 
secretary,  were  dismissed  from  their  situa¬ 
tions,  and  even  the  Inquisitor  of  Florence 
did  not  escape  a  reprimand. 

The  work  thus  furtively  ushered  into 
the  world,  produced  an  immense  effect,  not 
only  in  Italy  but  over  Europe.  The  Pope 
was  greatly  exasperated;  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  enemies  of  Galileo  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  persuade  him,  that  the  Simplicio  of  the 
Dialogue — the  Peripatician  whose  feeble  at¬ 
tempts  to  support  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy 
were  met  by  so  overwhelming  a  force  of  ar¬ 
gument  and  ridicule — was  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  his  Holiness.  He  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances. 


[Oct. 

and  Galileo  was  again  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  Here  he 
arrived  in  February  1633 — all  the  efforts  of 
the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Tuscan  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  at¬ 
tendance,  on  the  grounds  of  his  advanced 
age,  his  declining  health,  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  quarantine  regulations  then 
in  force,  having  been  unsuccessful.  These 
remonstrances,  however,  were  not  altogeth¬ 
er  without  effect.  The  quarantine  was  re¬ 
laxed  in  his  favor ;  he  was  allowed  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  Tus¬ 
can  ambassador ;  he  was  visited  by  the 
Pope’s  nephew ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  and  the  trial  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  he  was  treated  with  the  most  mark¬ 
ed  indulgence  and  consideration.  It  would 
be  uninteresting  to  describe  in  detail  the 
proceedings  before  the  court  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  ;  the  result  is  thus  stated  by  our  au¬ 
thor  : — 

‘  A  long  and  elaborate  sentence  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  detailing  the  former  proceedings  of 
the  Inquisition,  (in  1616,)  and  specifying  the 
offences  which  he  had  committed  in  teaching 
heretical  doctrines,  in  violating  his  former 
pledges,  and  in  obtaining,  by  improper  means, 
a  license  for  the  printing  of  his  Dialogues. 
After  an  invocation  of  the  name  of  our  Sav¬ 
iour  and  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Galileo  is  declar¬ 
ed  to  have  brought  himself  under  strong  sus¬ 
picions  of  heresy,  and  to  have  incurred  all  the 
censures  and  penalties  which  are  enjoined 
against  delinquents  of  this  kind  ;  hut  from  all 
these  consequences  he  is  held  to  be  ab.solved, 
provided  that  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  a  fai.h 
unfeigned,  he  abjures  and  curses  the  heresies 
he  has  cherished,  as  well  as  every  other  here¬ 
sy  against  the  Catholic  church.  In  order  that 
his  offence  might  not  go  altogether  unpunish¬ 
ed,  that  he  might  be  more  cautious  in  future, 
and  be  a  warning  lo  others  to  abstain  from 
similar  delinquencies,  it  was  also  decreed  that 
his  Dialogues  should  be  prohibited  by  public 
edict;  that  he  himself should  be  condemned  to 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  during  their 
pleasure ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years,  he  should  recite  once  a  week  the 
seven  penitential  psalms.’ 

Galileo  offered  no  resistance  to  this  de¬ 
cree,  but  immediately  signed  the  act  of  ab¬ 
juration  ;  in  which  ‘  he  invoked  the  divine 
aid  in  abjuring,  and  detesting,  and  vowing 
never  again  to  teach,  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth’s  motion  and  the  sun’s  stability ; 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  never  again, 
either  in  words  or  writing,  propagate  such 
heresies;  and  swore  that  he  would  fulfil 
and  observe  the  penances  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  him.’ — (P.  93.)  , 
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Galileo’s  abjuration  was  unquestionably 
a  great  triumph  for  the  Romish  church, 
and  due  care  was  taken  to  make  it  widely 
known.  Sir  David  Brewster  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  that  his  character  received  some 
tarnish  from  the  facility  with  which  he  re¬ 
nounced  a  doctrine  which  he  had  establish¬ 
ed  by  so  many  proofs,  and  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  must  have  entertained  a  profound 
conviction.  Assuredly  his  conduct  dis¬ 
played  little  of  the  hrmness  of  a  martyr; 
nor  can  he  aspire  to  participate,  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  the  approbation  and  applause  which 
mankind  willingly  award  to  those  who 
stand  prepared  to  sacrifice  even  life  for 
their  principles.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  matter  at  issue  was  not, 
like  some  speculative  article  of  a  theologi¬ 
cal  system,  a  question  of  authority  or  opin¬ 
ion.  Galileo  must  have  felt  that,  whatever 
the  Inquisition  might  be  pleased  to  decree, 
the  fate  of  his  doctrines  would  ultimately 
be  decided  by  facts  and  observations  over 
which  they  had  no  control.  He  might 
reason  as  Pascal  did  with  the  Jesuits : — 

‘  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  procured  against 
Galileo  a  decree  from  Rome  condemning 
the  opinion  of  the  earth’s  motion.  Assur¬ 
edly  that  will  never  prove  it  to  be  at  rest : 
and  if  we  have  unerring  observations  prov¬ 
ing  that  it  turns  round,  not  all  mankind 
together  can  keep  it  from  turning,  nor 
themselves  from  turning  with  it.’  Having 
this  conviction,  he  must  have  felt  that  the 
progress  of  truth  could  neither,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  retarded  by  formal  submission  to 
ecclesiastical  power,  nor,  on  the  other,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  self-sacrifice.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  insincerity  of  his  act  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  severely  judged.  That 
Galileo  was  insincere  in  his  abjuration  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  ;  his  persecutors  were  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  sincere  ;  indeed,  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  that 
the  point  about  which  the  Inquisition  was 
solicitous,  was  not  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  dotrine,  but  submission  to  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Church. 

A  question  has  been  mooted  with  respect 
to  this  trial,  which,  though  it  is  not  allud¬ 
ed  to  by  our  author,  we  shall  briefly  notice, 
in  consequence  of  the  prominent  manner 
in  which  it  has  recently  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Libri.  It  has  been  surmised  that 
in  the  course  of  his  examination  Galileo 
was  put  to  the  torture.  The  ground  of 
this  surmise  is  the  following  sentence  in 
the  recital  prefixed  to  the  decree  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  : — ‘  But  whereas  it  appeared  to  us 


that  you  had  not  disclosed  the  whole  truth 
with  regard  to  your  intentions,  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  rigorous  ex¬ 
amination  of  you,  in  which  you  answered 
like  a  good  Catholic.’*  Now  it  is  argued, 
that  in  the  b(K>ks  of  the  Inquisitorial  law 
the  phrase  rigorous  examination  is  under- 
sood  to  imply  torture ;  and  processes  are 
said  to  be  extant  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  interpretation.  Li¬ 
bri,  indeed,  goes  the  length  of  asserting, 
that,  according  to  the  the  laws  of  the  Holy 
Office,  whenever  there  was  doubt  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  intention  of  the  accused,  it 
was  matter  of  necessity  to  have  recourse  to 
torture.  It  is  true,  that  neither  Galileo 
himself,  nor  Niccolini,  the  ambassador  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  transmitted  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  to  his  master,  has 
made  the  slightest  allusion  to  torture  ;  but 
to  account  for  their  silence,  it  has  been  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  Inquisition  was  known  to  im¬ 
pose  the  most  profound  silence  on  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  that  the  trial  of  Galileo,  as  is 
evident  from  the  correspondence  of  Nicco¬ 
lini,  was,  in  a  particular  manner,  shrouded 
in  mystery.  In  the  absence  of  all  direct 
evidence,  Libri  and  others  have  urged  the 
probability  of  the  allegation  from  the  known 
character  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  conduct 
in  other  instances ;  but  arguments  of  this 
kind  must  be  received  with  great  caution, 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a 
specific  charge.  It  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  document  containing  the 
original  process,  which  would  have  afford¬ 
ed  conclusive  evidence  in  the  present  ques¬ 
tion,  was  in  France  previous  to  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  Bourbons,  and  that  Napoleon 
intended  to  publish  it.  Libri  states,  that 
at  the  Restoration  it  was  lost,  or  probably 
made  away  with.  According  to  what  is  said 
of  it  by  Venturi,  who  had  his  information 
from  Delambre,  the  document  was  mutila¬ 
ted  towards  the  end ;  and  Venturi  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  in  the  defective 
part  thcit  the  Catholic  answers  of  Galileo, 
in  his  rigorous  examination^  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  contained.t 

Sir  David  Brewster,  as  we  have  already 
said,  has  made  no  allusion  to  this  subject; 
probably  considering  the  allegation,  on  such 

•  Life,  of  Galileo,  p.  60. — Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge. 

t  Tlie  new  Edition  of  Galileo’s  Works,  now 
publi.shing  at  Florence,  may  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tain  documents,  or  information,  which  will  set 
this  question  at  rest. 
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flimsy  grounds,  of  a  proceeding  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  that  is  certainly  known 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Galileo  by 
the  Inquisition,  as  undeserving  of  attention. 

In  fact,  the  indulgence  he  met  with  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  trial,  was  such  as 
must  destroy  every  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
torture ;  at  least  if  the  Inquisition  is  to 
be  judged  of  according  to  the  rules  which 
are  ordinarily  applied  to  human  actions. 

‘Galileo  had  remained  only  four  days  in 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  when,  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  .\iccolini,  the  Tuscan  ambassador, 
he  was  allowed  to  reside  with  him  in  his  pal¬ 
ace.  As  Florence  still  suffered  under  the  con¬ 
tagious  disease  we  have  already  mentioned, 
it  was  purposed  that  Sienna  should  be  the 
place  of  Galileo’s  confinement  and  that  his 
resilience  should  be  in  one  of  the  convents  of 
that  city.  Niccolini,  however,  recommended 
the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  Piccoloihini  as  a 
more  suitable  residence  ;  and  thouirh  the  arch¬ 
bishop  was  one  of  Galileo’s  best  friends,  the 
Pope  agreed  to  the  arrangement,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  July  Galileo  quitted  Rome  for 
Sienna. 

After  havini?  spent  nearly  six  months  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  his  friend,  with  no  other 
restraint  than  that  of  being  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  palace,  Galileo  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  villa  near  Florence  under  the 
same  restrictions  ;  and  as  the  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  had  disappeared  in  Tuscany,  he  was 
able  in  the  month  of  December  to  re-enter  his 
own  house  at  Arcetri,  where  be  spent  tlie  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days.’ — (P.  101.) 

Galileo  survived  this  proceeding  about 
nine  years.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Arce¬ 
tri,  he  lost  his  favorite  daughter — who  had 
piously  taken  on  herself  that  portion  of  his 
penance  which  consisted  in  the  weekly  re¬ 
cital  of  the  penitential  psalms — and  the 
event  appears  to  have  deeply  affected  his 
health  and  spirits.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  months,  during  which  he  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  reside  at  Florence,  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Arcetri, 
w'hich,  in  his  familiar  letters,  he  styled  his 
prison.  During  this  period  he  composed 
his  ‘  Dialogues  on  Motion,*  one  of  the 
most  important  of  his  works.  His  last  as¬ 
tronomical  discovery  was  the  diurnal  libra- 
tion  of  the  moon,  in  163G.  Soon  after 
this,  he  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  totally  blind.  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  January  1642,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age. 

The  personal  character  of  Galileo  has 
been  the  theme  of  much  eulogy.  His  man¬ 
ners  are  reported  to  have  been  cheerful  and 
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affable,  and  such  as  secured  the  warm  at¬ 
tachment  of  friends.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  and 
benevolence;  to  have  been  ‘  liberal  to  the 
poor,  and  generous  in  the  aid  which  he  ad-  » 
ministered  to  men  of  genius  and  talent,  who 
often  found  a  comfortable  asylum  under  his 
roof and,  although  his  tenqier  was  easily 
ruffled,  ‘  the  excitement  was  transient,  and 
the  cause  of  it  speedily  forgotten.’  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  general  eulogies,  an  at¬ 
tentive  reader  of  his  ‘  Letters’  will  be  apt 
to  suspect  that  his  mind  was  tinged  with  a 
considerable  share  of  selfishness,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  personal  indulgence  and  comfort; 
and  with  some  illiberality  in  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  discoveries  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  From  the  style  of  his  ‘  Dialogues,’  as 
well  as  the  accounts  which  have  been  given 
by  others,  of  his  disputes  with  the  Aristo¬ 
telians,  we  readily  infer  that  he  was  fond 
of  argument  and  disputation,  perhaps  of 
display  ;  for  his  controversial  powers  were 
of  the  highest  order,  and  gave  him  a  great 
superiority  over  his  adversaries.  In  his 
morals  Sir  David  Brewster  considers  that 
he  was  somewhat  lax.  He  never  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  his  children  were  legitimated  by 
the  Grand  Duke.  He  appears  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  more  exhilarating  pleasures  of 
the  table.  ‘  His  hospitable  board  was  ever 
ready  for  the  reception  of  his  friends  ;  and 
though  he  was  himself  abstemious  in  his 
diet,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  lover  of  good 
wines,  of  which  he  received  always  the 
choicest  varieties  out  of  the  Grand  Duke’s 
cellar.  This  peculiar  taste,  together  with 
his  attachment  to  a  country  life,  rendered 
him  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  vineyards.’  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  concludes  his  account  of  Galileo  with 
the  following  eulogy  of  his  scientific  char¬ 
acter  : — 

‘  The  scientific  character  of  Galileo,  and  his 
method  of  investigating  truth,  demand  our 
highest  admiration.  The  number  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  his  inventions,  the  brilliant  discoveries 
which  he  made  in  the  heavens,  and  the  depth 
anti  beauty  of  his  researches  respecting  the 
laws  of  motion,  have  gained  him  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  succeeding  age,  and  have  placed 
him  next  to  Newton  in  the  lists  of  original 
and  inventive  genius.  To  this  hiirh  rank  he 
was  doubtless  elevated  by  the  inductive  pro¬ 
cesses  which  he  followed  in  all  his  inquirie.s. 
Under  the  sure  guidance  of  observation  and 
experiment,  he  advanced  to  general  laws;  and 
if  Bacon  had  never  lived,  the  student  df  nature 
would  have  found,  in  the  writings  and  labors 
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of  Galileo,  not  only  the  boa.sled  principles  of  where  he  continued  diligently  to  prosecute 
the  inductive  philosophy,  but  hIho  their  pracli-  his  astronomical  studies”  to  the  greatdis- 
cal  appheation  to  the  highest  pleasure  of  his  family,  who  ridiculed  his 

ion  an  iscovery.  (  .  .)  pursuits,  and  reproached  him  with  aban¬ 

doning  his  profession.  To  escape  the  an- 
Tycho  Brah6,  the  second  of  the  so-called  noyance  which  this  conduct  occasioned 
Martyrs,  though  he  has  been  usually  repre-  him,  and  to  improve  himself  in  Astronomy, 
sented  as  immeasurably  inferior  to  Galileo !  he  resolved  to  visit  the  principal  cities  of 
as  a  philosopher,  rendered  services  to  As- |  Germany.  At  Rostock  he  unfortunately 
tronomy  of  a  far  more  important  character,  had  a  quarrel  with  Manderupius  Pasber- 
Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  his  name  gius,  a  countryman  of  his  own,  which  ended 
has  come  down  to  posterity  in  connexion  in  a  duel,  fought  in  the  dark.  ‘  In  this 
with  an  hypothesis  respecting  the  arrange-  blind  combat,  Manderupius  cut  off  the 
meut  of  the  solar  ststem,  which  never  had  whole  of  the  front  of  Tycho’s  nose;  and  it 
any  followers;  and  which,  coming  after  was  fortunate  for  astronomy,’  says  our  au- 
that  of  Copernicus,  has  always  been  regard-  thor,  ‘  that  his  more  valuable  organs  were 
ed  as  a  retrograde  step  in  theory.  But  if  defended  by  so  faithful  an  outpost.’  Tycho 
we  put  the  unlucky  hypothesis,  with  some  repaired  his  loss  as  well  as  he  could  by  an 
other  speculative  notions  of  Tycho,  out  of  artificial  nose,  composed  of  an  alloy  of  gold 
view,  and  fix  our  attention  solely  on  the  and  silver;  and  Gassendi  appeals  to  his 
extent,  accuracy,  and  importance  of  his  portraits  in  proof  of  its  excellent  imitation 
observations,  and  the  results  to  which  they  of  the  original.  At  Augsburg  he  found  a 
led,  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  that ;  kindred  spirit  in  a  rich  bu'rgher,  Paul  Hain- 
there  is  no  observer,  ancient  or  modern,  jzel,  in  concert  with  whom  he  constructed 
whose  labors  have  produced  a  more  marked  an  enormous  quadrant  of  fourteen  cubits 
influence  on  the  progress  of  astronomical  I  radius,  which  ‘  twenty  men  could  with  diffi- 
sc'mnce.  j  cully  transport  to  its  place  of  fixture ;’  and 

The  anecdotical  life  of  Tycho  was  writ-!  also  a  sextant  of  four  cubits,  with  which  he 
ten  in  minute  and  almost  trifling  detail  by  made  numerous  observations.  About  the 
Gassendi :  who  has  been  flatteringly  desig-  end  of  1571  he  returned  to  Denmark, 
nated  by  Gibbon  as  ‘  le  meilleur  philosophe  where,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  he 
des  litterateurs,  et  le  meilleur  litterateur  {  had  now  acquired,  he  was  received  with 
des  philosophes.’  In  respect  of  astro-  j  great  consideration,  and  invited  to  court  by 
nomical  knowledge  Gassendi  was  well  j  the  King.  At  this  time,  his  attention  was 
qualified  for  the  task;  but  his  Memoir  is  chiefly  engrossed  with  the  pursuits  of  chem- 
entirely  panegyrical ;  and  as  he  appears  to !  istry,  or  rather  alchemy,  which  through  his 
have  been  of  a  credulous  disposition,  and  whole  life  he  prosecuted  with  no  less  ardor 
to  have  adopted  without  scruple  the  senti-  than  astronomy.  ‘  In  the  hopes  of  enrich¬ 
ments  and  opinions  of  Tycho — whose  ideas  ;  ing  himself  by  the  pursuits  of  alchemy,  Ty- 
of  his  own  merit  and  importance  were  of  a  cho  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  those 
somewhat  exalted  nature— his  narrative  satellites  of  gold  and  silver  which  now  con- 
has  a  considerable  air  of  exaggeration,  stituted  his  own  system,  and  which  dis- 
which  has  pervaded  all  the  subsequent  bi-  turbed  by  their  powerful  action  the  hitherto 
ographies,  the  present  not  excepted.  uniform  motions  of  their  primary.  His  af- 

Tycho  was  descended  from  a  noble  Swe-  fections  were  ever  turning  towards  Ger- 
dish  family  which  for  some  generations  had  many,  where  astronomers  of  kindred  view, 
been  settled  in  Denmark,  and  was  bc'rn  at  and  artists  of  surpassing  talent,  were  to  be 
Knudstorp,  near  Helsingborg,  in  1546. —  found  in  almost  every  city.  The  want  of 
His  father  having  died  at  an  early  age,  he  j  money  alone  prevented  him  from  realizing 
was  adopted  by  a  parental  uncle;  and  after  his  wishes  ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
receiviug  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  educa-  taining  the  meansof  travelling,  that  he  in  a 
tion,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Co-  great  measure  forsook  his  sextants  for  his 
penhagen  to  study  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  crucibles.’  While  thus  occupied,  the  ap- 
In  1562  he  removed  to  Leipsig,  to  study  pearance  of  the  new  star  in  1572,  which 
jurisprudence,  with  the  view  of  following  suddenly  shone  forth  with  remarkable  splen- 
the  profession  of  the  Law;  but  in  this  he  dor,  and  continued  visible  f(»r  sixteen 
took  no  interest,  and  Astronomy  engrossed  months,  had  the  effect  of  recalling  him  to 
all  his  thoughts.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  the  path  in  which  he  was  destined  to  ac- 
in  1565,  he  was  recalled  to  Denmark,  quire  his  permanent  fame.  He  first  saw 
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the  body  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  observe  its  place, 
and  note  its  form,  magnitude,  and  appear* 
nnce.  His  observations  were  assiduously 
continued  for  several  months,  and  they 
form  the  basis  of  his  work,  ‘  De  Nova  Stel¬ 
la  Anni  1572,’  which  was  published  in  the 
following  year. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  work, 
Tycho  felt  or  affected  an  apprehension  of 
degrading  his  nobility,  by  appearing  pub¬ 
licly  in  the  character  of  an  astronomer  and 
author.  Soon  after,  he  committed  a  greater 
offence  against  his  order,  by  marrying  a 
peasant  girl — an  act  by  which  his  relations 
were  so  greatly  displeased,  that  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  could  only  be  effected  through  the 
mediation  of  the  King.  About  the  same 
time,  he  gave  public  lectures  on  astronomy, 
in  which  he  defended  astrology  ;  but  he  took 
care  to  mention,  that  he  was  only  induced 
to  lecture  by  the  special  request  of  the 
monarch.  In  1575,  he  set  out  on  a  second 
journey  through  Germany.  He  first  visited 
Hesse  Cassel,  where  the  Landgrave  had 
erected  a  splendid  observatory  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  travelled  through  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  he  returned  to  Denmark  with  the 
intention  of  removing  his  family  to  Basle, 
where  he  had  resolved  permanently  to  set¬ 
tle.  But  his  fame  had  now  rendered  him 
a  personage  whose  presence  conferred  hon¬ 
or  on  his  country  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
induce  him  to  establish  himself  in  Den¬ 
mark,  the  King  offered  him  a  grant  for  life 
of  the  little  island  of  Huen,  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic,  and  undertook  to  build  him 
an  observatory,  a  house,  arid  a  laboratory 
for  his  chemical  experiments.  Tycho 
willingly  acceded  to  these  liberal  propo¬ 
sals,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  erect  on 
his  new  property  the  celebrated  observatory 
of  Uraniburg,  (the  city  of  the  heavens,) — 
a  noble  edifice,  which  cost  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  100,000  rixdollars,  (about  20,000/.,) 
and  on  which  Tycho  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
pended  an  equal  sum.  This  statement, 
however,  appears  to  rest  on  the  authority 
of  a  representation  made  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  by  Tycho’s  heirs,  who  had  a 
purpose  to  serve  in  magnifying  his  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  probably  spoke  in  round  num 
hers.  Tycho  himself  says,  more  pic¬ 
turesquely,  that  he  expended  on  the  ob¬ 
servatory  and  instruments,  more  than 
ton  of  gold.  Now,  as  we  have  seen  him 
a  few  years  previously,  represented  as  ap¬ 
plying  himself  to  alchemy  in  the  hopes  of 
procuring  the  means  of  travelling  in  Ger 


many,  and  as  it  is  not  alleged  that  his 
search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  we  may  be  excused  in  suspecting 
some  exaggeration.  However  this  may  be, 
he  appears  to  have  exhausted  his  private 
fortune;  and,  in  order  to  provide  fur  his 
expenses,  the  King  granted  him  an  annual 
pension  of  2000  dollars,  an  estate  in  Nor¬ 
way,  and  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Roths¬ 
child,  worth  1000  dollars  a-year.  Tycho 
remained  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Huen, 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  catalogue 
of  the  stars,  and  accumulating  a  mass  of 
important  observations.  Nor  was  his  fame 
confined  to  his  island  or  country ;  it  ex¬ 
tended  over  Europe,  and  procured  him 
visits  from  several  royal  personages,  among 
others,  from  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  (upon 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  prin¬ 
cess  Anne,)  who,  with  a  numerous  suite, 
passed  eight  days  with  Tycho,  admiring 
his  instruments  and  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ances,  and  discoursing  on  the  Copernican 
system — an  occupation  which  must  have 
been  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  royal 
pedant. 

Through  some  unexplained  cause,  Ty¬ 
cho,  after  the  death  of  Frederick  11.,  fell 
into  disfavor  with  the  court  of  Denmark, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  canonry,  his  estate 
in  Norway,  and  his  pension.  Being  thus 
left  without  the  means  of  supporting  the 
expenses  of  his  establishment,  he,  in  1597, 
removed  his  instruments  and  family  to  Co¬ 
penhagen;  but  finding  himself  still  exposed 
to  persecution,  he  resolved  for  ever  to  leave 
his  ungrateful  country.  The  description 
of  his  emigration  is  affecting.  ‘  He  carried 
from  Huen  every  thing  that  was  movable, 
and  having  packed  up  his  instruments,  his 
crucibles,  and  his  books,  he  hired  a  ship 
to  convey  them  to  some  foreign  land.  His 
wife,  his^oc  sons,  and  four  daughters,  his 
male  and  female  servants,  and  many  of  his 
pupils  and  assistants,  among  whom  were 
Tengnagel,  his  future  son-in-law,  and  Lon- 
gomontanus,  embarked  at  Copenhagen  to 
seek  the  hospitality  of  a  better  country 
than  their  own.’  (P.171.)  (Here  we  must 
take  leave  to  correct  a  slight  error.  Ty¬ 
cho’s  family,  on  leaving  Denmark,  consist¬ 
ed  of  only  two  sons  and  four  daughters.)  His 
first  landing-place  was  Rostock ;  but  after 
a  short  time  he  took  up  his  residence  with 
his  friend  Count  Rantzau,  in  the  castle  of 
Wandesberg,  near  Hamburg;  and  finally 
procured  an  invitation  to  settle  at  Prague, 
from  the  Emperor  Rudolph  1 1.  After  some 
delay  he  set  out  for  Bohemia,  and  arrived 
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at  Prague  in  the  beginning  of  1599.  He 
met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  conferred  upon  him  favors  and 
appointments  more  than  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pensate  his  losses  in  Denmark.  A  pension 
of  3000  crowns,  an  estate  in  perpetuity,  a 
town  house,  and  the  choice  of  various  cas¬ 
tles  and  houses  in  the  country,  were  the 
immediate  and  munificent  gifts  of  Rudolph, 
lie  selected  the  castle  of  Benach,  but  after 
a  few  months  transferred  his  family  and 
instruments  to  a  house  which  had  t>een  pur¬ 
chased  for  him  in  Prague.  But  his  career 
tv  as  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  removed 
to  Prague  in  February,  1001.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  in  the  same  year,  while  sup¬ 
ping  at  the  table  of  a  nobleman,  where 
they  drank  freely,  he  experienced  some 
feelings  of  discomfort ;  but,  from  motives 
of  courtesy,  he  remained  at  table,  and  on 
bis  return  home  w’as  seized  with  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  urine,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
expired,  after  ten  days  of  extreme  suffering. 
He  died  in  the  5oth  year  of  his  age;  his 
last  words,  repeated  frequently  during  his 
delirium,  being  Ne  frustra  videar  vizisse. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man.  To  appreciate  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  rendered  to  Astronomy,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  time  he  commenced  his  labors. 
The  question  between  the  rival  theories  of 
Ptolemy  and  Copernicus  was  then  unde¬ 
cided  ;  and  as  both  hypotheses  sufficed 
for  the  explanation  of  the  observed  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  afforded  nearly  equal  facilities 
for  calculation,  no  further  advance  could 
be  made  without  more  numerous  and  ac¬ 
curate  observations.  This  was  precisely 
what  Tycho  undertook  to  supply.  Born  in 
a  favorable  position,  possessing  independent 
resources,  and  liberally  aided  by  the  King 
of  Denmark,  he  erected  an  Observatory  of 
more  than  regal  magnificence ;  constructed 
or  procured  instruments  superior  in  mag¬ 
nitude  and  accuracy  to  any  that  had  been 
previously  seen;  engaged  the  services  of 
able  and  zealous  assistants,  and  devoted 
himself  to  assiduous  observations  during  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  result  was  the 
accumulation  of  a  large  mass  of  very  ac¬ 
curate  observations,  which,  failing  into  the 
hands  of  Kepler,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  a 
complete  revolution  in  Astronomy. 

Although  Tycho’s  principal  merit  is  that 
of  a  diligent  and  accurate  observer,  various 
results  which  he  deduced  from  his  obser¬ 
vations  were  important  improvements  in 
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theory.  He  was  the  first  who  pointed  out 
the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  He  detected  several  inequalities 
in  the  moon’s  motions,  and  determined 
their  law.  He  proved  from  the  parallax  of 
comets  that  these  bodies  are  situated  far 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  the  heavens  are  not,  as  was 
then  supposed,  solid  transparent  spheres. 
He  formed  the  first  table  of  refractions ; 
imperfect,  no  doubt,  as  it  extended  only  to 
45“^  in  altitude  ; — but  before  the  discovery 
of  the  telescope,  the  effect  of  refraction  be¬ 
yond  that  altitude  was  insensible.  He  in¬ 
troduced  into  Practical  Astronomy  various 
improvements  on  the  methods  of  observ¬ 
ing  ;  and  he  set  the  example  of  carefully 
verifying  his  instruments,  and  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  instrumental  errors.  But 
the  most  valuable  result  of  his  labors  is  his 
I  catalogue  of  fixed  stars.  The  catalogue, 
as  originally  published  in  the  Progymnas- 
mata,  contained  777  stars ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  W’as  afterwards  increased,  by  Kepler, 
from  the  original  observations,  to  1005; 
and  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  all  the 
observations  were  made  with  extra-meridi¬ 
onal  instruments,  and  reduced  by  the  la¬ 
borious  method  of  distances.  This  monu¬ 
ment  of  Tycho’s  industry  was  republished 
last  year,  (1843,)  along  with  some  other 
ancient  catalogues  ;  under  the  care  and  at 
the  expense  of  a  private  gentleman,  to 
whose  unostentatious  liberality  various  sci¬ 
ences,  but  especially  Astronomy,  have  been 
under  important  obligations.* 

The  claim  of  Tycho  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Martyr  of  science  rests  solely  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  whatever  they  were,  that  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  his  pensions,  and  his 
exile  from  Denmark.  Among  the  losses 
he  sustained  on  this  occasion,  the  one 
which  he  must  have  most  regretted  was  his 
observatory,  which  had  been  erected  at  so 
great  an  expense,  and  of  which  his  biogra¬ 
phers  have  given  such  glowing  descriptions 
— descriptions  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
minuteness  of  their  details,  and  the  con¬ 
firmation  they  receive  from  the  plans  and 
drawings  given  by  Tycho  himself,  we 
might  almost  suppose  to  have  belonged  to 
a  romance.  The  following  extract  will 
show  Tycho’s  notions  of  the  accommoda- 

*  *  The  Catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  Ulugh  Beigh, 
Tycho  Brah^,  Hevelius,  deduced  from  the  best 
authorities  ;  with  various  Notes  and  Corrections, 
and  a  Prefkce  to  each  Catalogue.’  By  Francis 
Baily,  Esq.  Forming  Vol.  Xlfl.  of  the  Mcmoir» 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
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tion  required  for  an  astronomer.  After 
describing  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation,  which  was  done  in  presence  of  the 
King,  and  at  which  ‘  copious  libations  of  a 
variety  of  wines  were  offered  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  undertaking,’  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster  thus  proceeds  ; — 

•The  observatory  w'as surrounded  by  a  ram¬ 
part,  each  face  of  which  was  three  hundred 
feet  long.  About  the  niiddle  of  each  I’ace  ihe 
rampart  became  a  semicircle,  the  inner  diame¬ 
ter  of  wrhich  was  ninety  feet.  The  height  of 
the  rampart  was  iweniy-lwo  feet,  and  its  thick¬ 
ness  at  the  base  twenty.  Its  four  angles  cor¬ 
responded  exactly  with  the  lour  cardinal  points, 
anu  at  the  north  and  south  angles  were  erect¬ 
ed  turrets,  of  which  one  was  a  printing-house, 
and  the  other  the  residence  of  the  servants. 
Gates  were  erected  at  the  east  and  west  an¬ 
gles,  and  above  them  were  apartments  for  the 
reception  ot  strangers.  VV^ithin  the  rampart 
was  a  shrubbery  with  about  three  hundred 
varieties  of  trees;  and  at  the  centre  of  each 
semicircular  part  of  the  rampart  was  a  bower 
or  suntmer-house.  This  shrubbery  surrounded 
the  flow’er-garden,  which  was  terminated 
vsdthin  by  a  circular  wall  about  forty-five  feet 
high,  which  enclosed  a  more  elevated  area,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  the  principal  build¬ 
ing  of  the  observatory,  and  from  which  four 
paths  led  to  the  above-mentioned  angles,  with 
as  many  doors  for  entering  the  garden. 

‘'fhe  principal  building  was  about  sixty 
feet  square.  The  doors  were  placed  on  the 
east  and  west  sides ;  and  to  the  north  and 
south  fronts  were  attached  two  round  towers, 
whose  inner  diameter  was  about  thirty-two 
feet,  and  which  formed  the  observatories, 
which  had  windows  in  their  roof  that  could  be 
opened  towards  any  part  of  the  heavens. — 
The  accommodations  lor  the  family  were  nu¬ 
merous  and  splendid.  Under  the  observatory, 
in  the  south  tower,  was  the  museum  and  li¬ 
brary;  and  below  this,  again,  was  the  labor¬ 
atory,  in  a  subterraneous  crypt,  containing 
sixteen  furnaces  of  various  kinds.  Beneath 
this,  was  a  well  forty  feet  deep,  from  which 
water  was  distributed  by  syphons  to  every 
part  of  the  building.’ 

‘  As  the  two  towers  could  not  accommodate 
the  instruments  which  Tycho  required  for  his 
observations,  he  found  it  necessary  to  erect,  on 
the  hill  about  sixty  paces  to  the  south  ofUran- 
iburg,  a  subterranean  observatory,  in  which 
he  might  place  his  larger  instruments,  which 
required  to  be  firmly  fixed,  and  to  be  protect¬ 
ed  from  the  wind  and  weather.  This  obser¬ 
vatory,  which  he  called  Stiern-berg  [Stiern- 
burg],  or  the  mountain  of  the  stars,  consisted 
of  several  crypts,  separated  by  solid  walls, 
and  to  these  there  was  a  subterr  anean  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  laboratory  in  Uraniburg.  The 
various  buildings  which  Tycho  erected  were 
in  a  regular  style  of  architecture,  and  were 
highly  ornamented,  not  only  with  external 
decorations,  but  with  the  statues  and  pictures 
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of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers,  from 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  down  to  Coperni¬ 
cus,  and  with  inscriptions  and  poems  in  honor 
of  astronomers.’ — (Pp.  140 — 151.) 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  this  magnificent  structure, 
was  its  speedy  demolition,  without  apparent 
cause  or  object.  Even  when  Gassendi 
wrote,  the  edifice,  with  all  its  towers  and 
ramparts,  had  entirely  disappeared— 
seges  est  nbi  Troja  juit — and  when  Picard 
was  sent  to  lluen,  by  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Paris,  in  1071,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  exact  position  of  the  spot 
where  the  instruments  had  stood,  he  found 
only  some  remains  of  foundations;  the 
whole  structure,  he  remarks,  having  been 
demolished  soon  after  Tycho’s  departure, 
and  the  materials  partly  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  farm-house.  What  renders 
its  demolition  more  unaccountable,  is  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  time  of  Tycho 
the  island  contained  only  one  village,  with 
about  forty  inhabitants.  It  could  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  pull  down  a  castle  to  ob¬ 
tain  building  materials  for  the  houses  re¬ 
quired  by  such  a  population. 

The  causes  of  Tycho’s  rupture  with  the 
Danish  court  have  been  left  by  preceding 
biographers  without  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  ;  and  Sir  David  Brewster  has  not 
thrown  any  new  light  on  the  subject.  Ty¬ 
cho  himself  does  not  name  his  persecutors; 
but,  in  his  elegies  and  private  letters,  hints 
at  vague  charges  of  ingratitude  and  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  declares  he  will  tell  all  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  place :  and  piously 
suggests  that  his  persecution  was  ordained 
by  Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
widely  diflusing  a  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
The  reasons  set  forth  in  the  following  par¬ 
agraph,  aflbrd  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  mystery  : — 

‘For  several  years  the  studies  of  Tycho  had 
been  treated  with  an  unwilling  toleration  by 
the  Danish  court.  Many  of  the  nobles  envied 
the  munificent  establishment  he  had  received 
from  Frederick,  and  the  liberal  pension  which 
he  drew  from  the  treasury.  But  among  his 
most  active  enemies  were  some  physicians, 
who  envied  his  reputation  as  a  successful  and 
a  gratuitous  practitioner  of  tlie  healing  art. 
Numbers  of  invalids  flocked  to  Huen  ;  and 
diseases,  which  resisted  all  other  methods  of 
cure,  are  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  panaceal 
prescription  of  the  astrologer.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  motives,  these  individuals  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exciting  against  Tycho  the  hostility 
of  the  court  They  drew  the  public  attention 
to  the  exhausted  slate  of  the  treasury.  They 
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maintained  that  he  had  possessed  too  long  the 
estate  in  Norway,  which  might  be  given  to 
men  who  labored  more  usefully  for  the  corn- 
monwealth  ;  and  they  accused  him  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  chapel  at  Rothschild  to  fall  into  de¬ 
cay.’— (P.  168.) 

The  story  about  the  jealousy  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  is  given  by  Gassendi  in  rather 
stronger  terms ;  but  it  would  seem  to  rest 
on  no  better  foundation  than  the  following 
verses,  in  an  elegy  composed  by  Tycho  on 
the  occasion  of  his  departure.  After  al¬ 
luding  to  his  medical  practice  he  adds —  j 

‘  Nec  tamcn  hinc  lucrum  sectabar,  ut  undique  | 
moris ;  ! 

Gratis  quippe  dabam  parta  lahore  gravi 
Niiniruoi  liuc  fuerat  cur  taiita  odia  invida  sensi, 
nine  abitus  iiostri  manat  urigo  vetus.’ 

Jessenius,  in  the  funeral  oration  printed  at ; 
the  end  of  Gassendi’s  Memoir,  ascribes 
the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  to  his  plain¬ 
ness  of  speech ;  ‘  j^ihil  fictum,  nihil  simu- 
latum  in  ipso;  sed  scapham  appellabat ; 
unde  omne  quod  sustinuit  odium.’  Our  au¬ 
thor,  in  common  with  the  other  biographers 
of  Tycho,  has  ascribed  his  persecution  to 
Walchendorp,  the  President  of  the  Danish 
Council,  whose  hostility  is  said  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  quarrel  about  a  dog.  Some 
symptoms  of  public  feeling  having  manif  st- 
ed  themselves  in  favor  of  Tycho,  after  his 
retirement  from  lluen  to  Copenhagen,! 
Walchendorp — ‘a  name,’  says  Sir  David,  j 
‘  which,  while  the  heavens  revolve,  will  be  j 
pronounced  with  horror  by  astronomers —  j 
saw  the  change  of  sentiment  which  his  j 
injuries  had  produced,  and  adopted  an  art- 
ful  method  of  sheltering  himself  from  pub-! 

lie  odium . He  appointed  a  1 

committee  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  j 
was  Thomas  Feuchius,  to  report  to  the  i 
government  on  the  nature  and  utility  of  I 
the  studies  of  Tycho.  These  two  indi¬ 
viduals  were  entirely  ignorant  of  astron¬ 
omy  and  the  use  of  instruments ;  and  even 
if  they  had  not,  they  would  have  been 
equally  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  min¬ 
ister.  They  reported  that  the  studies  of 
Tycho  were  of  no  value,  and  that  they 
mere  not  only  useless,  but  noxious.  Armed 
with  this  rej>ort,  Walchendorp  prohibited 
Tycho,  in  the  King’s  name,yrowi  continuing 
his  chemical  experiments.’ — (P.  171.)  Pass¬ 
ing  over  the  assumed  subserviency  of  Feu¬ 
chius  and  his  coadjutor,  we  may  remark, 
that  Astronomers  have  no  great  reason  to 
find  fault  with  the  sentence  consequent  on 


their  report ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  Chem¬ 
istry  lost  much  by  the  prohibition  of  Ty¬ 
cho’s  experiments.  The  charges  against 
Walchendorp  would  seem  to  require  some 
further  support,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to 
be  received  as  matter  of  authentic  history. 

Beyond  the  credit  due  to  Tycho  as  a 
practical  Astronomer,  his  character  pre¬ 
sents  few'  points  for  admiration,  and  is  even 
stained  with  the  grossest  weaknesses  and 
defects.  He  was  a  believer  in  Astrology, 
and  a  confirmed  Alchemist ; — the  discover¬ 
er  of  a  new  elixir,  or  universal  remedy, 

‘  which  went  by  his  name,  and  was  sold  in 
every  apothecary’s  shop  as  a  specific 
against  the  diseases  which  were  then  rav- 
aging  Germany.’  Astrologer,  alchemist, 
and  quack,  he  also  aspired  to  be  regarded 
as  a  conjurer.  ‘  He  had  various  automata, 
with  which  he  delighted  to  astonish  the 
i peasants;  and  by  means  of  invisible  bells, 

I  which  communicated  w  ith  every  part  of 
I  his  establishment,  and  which  rung  with 
j  the  gentlest  touch,  he  had  great  pleasure 
!  in  bringing  any  of  his  pupils  suddenly  be- 
I  fore  strangers,  muttering  at  a  pariicular 
■  time  the  words  “  Come  hither,  Peter,”  as 
I  if  he  had  commanded  their  presence  by 
jsome  supernatural  agency.’ — (P.  196.) 
The  following  extract  shows  that  the  study 
of  Astronomy  had  not  elevated  his  mind 
above  the  most  abject  superstitions  : — 

‘If,  on  leaving  home,  he  met  wdth'an  old 
w’oman,  or  a  hare,  he  returned  immediately  to 
his  house.  Bui  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
his  peculiarities  remains  to  be  noticed : — When 
he  lived  at  Uraniburg,  he  maintained  an  idiot 
of  tlie  name  of  Lep,  who  lay  at  his  feet  when¬ 
ever  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  whom  he  fed 
w’ith  his  own  hand.  Persuaded  that  his  mind, 
when  moved,  was  capable  of  foretelling  future 
events,  Tycho  carelully  remarked  every  thing 
he  said.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  this  was 
I  done  to  no  purpose,  Longomontanus  relates 
that  when  any  person  in  the  island  was  sick, 

!  Lep  never,  wlien  interrogated,  failed  to  pre- 
i  diet  whether  the  patient  would  live  or  die.’ — 

I  (P.  197.) 

f 

j  Our  author,  in  an  eloquent  paragraph 
which  we  regret  our  limits  will  not  permit 
!  us  to  transfer  wholly  to  our  pages,  ha.s, 
j  with  a  view  to  extenuate  some  of  these 
I  defects  in  Tycho’s  character,  discussed  the 
I  question  how  far  a  belief  in  Alchemy,  and 
!  the  practice  of  its  arts,  have  a  foundation 
j  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature;  and  to 
.'what  extent  they  are  compatible  with  piety 
j  and  elevated  moral  feeling.  We  can  only 
j  make  room  for  the  following  passage : — 
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‘  The  history  of  learning  furnishes  us  with 
many  examples  of  that  species  of  delusion  in 
which  a  great  mind  submits  itself  to  vulgar 
adulation,  and  renounces  unwillingly,  if  it  re¬ 
nounces  at  all,  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
supernatural  agency.  In  cases  where  self-in¬ 
terest  and  ambition  are  the  basis  of  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  temperament,  and  in  an  age  when 
the  conjurer  and  the  alchemist  were  the  com¬ 
panions  and  even  the  idols  of  princes,  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  a  gifted  sage 
retains  his  ascendency  among  the  ignorant. 
The  hecatomb,  which  is  sacrificed  to  the  ma¬ 
gician,  he  receives  as  an  oblation  to  his  sci¬ 
ence;  and,  conscious  of  possessing  real  endow¬ 
ments,  the  idol  devours  the  meats  which  are 
offered  to  him,  without  analyzing  the  motives 
and  expectations  under  which  he  is  fed.  Even 
when  the  idolater  and  his  god  are  not  placed 
in  this  transverse  relation,  the  love  of  power 
or  of  notoriety  is  sufficient  to  induce  good  men 
to  lend  a  too  walling  ear  to  vulgar  testimony 
in  favor  of  themselves  ;  and  in  our  own  times, 
it  is  not  common  to  repudiate  the  unmerited 
cheers  of  a  popular  assembly,  or  to  offer  a 
contradiction  to  fictitious  tales  which  record 
our  talents  or  our  courage,  our  charity  or  our 
piety.’ — (P.  191.) 

We  proceed  now  to  a  character  of  a  very 
different  class;— one  of  those  rare  men, 
says  Laplace,  whom  nature  bestows  from 
time  to  time  on  the  sciences,  in  order  to 
develope  the  great  theories  prepared  by  the 
labors  of  many  ages.  Kepler  was  born  at 
Wiel,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  on  the 
21st  of  December  1571,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  twenty-four  years  younger  than 
Tycho,  and  seven  years  younger  than 
G^ileo.  His  father  and  mother  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  both  been  of  noble  extrac¬ 
tion,  but  reduced  to  indigence  by  their 
improvidence  or  bad  conduct.  The  nobiljty 
of  his  descent,  how'ever,  afforded  him  no 
immunity  from  the  usual  inconveniences  of 
poverty  :  his  father,  w  ho  had  been  a  petty 
officer  in  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg’s  ser¬ 
vice,  became  ultimately  the  keeper  of  a 
tavern  at  Elmendingen ;  and  he  himself,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  was  employed  in 
menial  offices  in  this  establishment.  In  his 
youth  he  was  of  a  feeble  and  delicate  con¬ 
stitution,  and  subject  to  periodical  attacks 
of  severe  illness.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  admitted  into  the  school  of  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Maulbronn,  whence,  indue  time, 
he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Tubingen. 
Here  he  had  Michael  Mcestlin  for  his  pre¬ 
ceptor  in  mathematics — an  Astronomer  of 
no  mean  repute,  and  to  whom  the  credit  is 
due  of  being  one  of  the  first  who  publicly 
taught  the  system  of  Copernicus.  Under 
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this  tuition  Kepler  made  rapid  advances; 
and  on  taking  his  degree  of  master  in  1591 , 
he  held  the  second  place  at  the  annual  ex¬ 
amination. 

In  the  biographies  of  great  inventors  we 
expect  to  find,  almost  as  matter  of  course, 
not  only  some  manifestations  of  the  ruling 
passion  in  early  youth,  but  indulgence  in 
the  favorite  pursuits  at  a  more  advanced 
period,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  and  dis¬ 
couragement.  Thus  Tycho  was  sent  to 
Leipsic  to  study  Law,  but  passed  his  nights 
in  measuring  the  distance  of  the  stars. 
Galileo  was  placed  at  Pisa  to  study  Medicine, 
but  gave  his  whole  mind  to  mechanics. 
Kepler,  however,  cannot  be  cited  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  illustration  of  the  rule,  for  he  took 
to  astronomy  as  a  matter  of  duty.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Moestlin,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  iu  1594,  to  the  professorship  of 
Astronomy  atGratz — an  office  for  which  he 
had,  at  that  time,  no  particular  qualifica¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  himself  states,  that  he  had  no 
predilection  for  the  science,  but  having 
been  educated  at  the  public  expense,  he 
fell  himself  constrained  to  accept  the  first 
appointment  that  was  offered  him.  His  at¬ 
tention  being  thus  directed  to  Astronomy, 
he  embarked  in  the  study  with  the  eager¬ 
ness  for  which  he  was  remarkable  through 
life,  devoting  the  whole  energies  of  his 
mind  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  number, 
the  size,  and  the  nature  of  the  planetary 
orbits.  The  fruits  of  this  application  ap¬ 
peared  in  159(>,  in  his  ‘  Prodromus  of  Cos- 
mographical  Dissertations  ;'  —  a  work  of 
w’hich  the  object  appears  to  have  been  to 
prove,  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  had 
observed  the  relations  among  the  five  re¬ 
gular  solids,  in  determining  the  order, 
number,  and  proportions  of  the  planetary 
orbits.  Wild  and  extravagant  as  were  the 
theories  propounded  in  this  remarkable  vol¬ 
ume,  the  boldness  and  originality  of  genius, 
as  well  as  powers  of  application  which  it 
manifested,  called  forth  the  approbation  of 
Galileo  and  Tycho,  and  stamped  the  author 
as  one  of  the  first  Astronomers  of  the  age. 
Kepler’s  position  at  Gratz  was  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  one.  The  feuds  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  which  then  agi¬ 
tated  the  city,  were  a  source  of  continual 
annoyance  to  him ;  his  income  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  his  support ;  he  had  married,  and 
his  wife’s  dowery  having  turned  out  less  than 
he  had  been  led  to  expect,  he  was  involved 
in  disputes  with  her  relations.  In  1600,  he 
visited  Tycho  at  Prague,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  that  Astronomer  more 
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accurate  data  for  the  determination  of  the 
eccentricities  of  the  planets ;  and  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  proposed  whereby  he  should 
become  one  of  Tycho’s  assistants.  Before 
this  plan  could  be  carried  into  effect,  Kep¬ 
ler,  in  consequence  of  fresh  troubles  at 
Gratz,  was  induced  to  resign  his  appoint¬ 
ment  at  that  place ;  and  being  thus  left 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  professorship  of  medicine 
at  Tubingen.  From  this  purpose,  which 
would  probably  have  given  an  entirely 
different  direction  to  his  studies,  he  was 
dissuaded  by  Tycho;  who  invited  him  to 
Prague,  presented  him  to  the  Emperor, 
and  procured  for  him  the  title  and  emolu¬ 
ments  of  imperial  mathematician,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  assist  in  reducing 
the  observations.  Longomontanus  was  at 
that  time  Tycho’s  first  assistant,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  undertake  the  com¬ 
putation,  from  Tycho’s  observations,  of  an 
entirely  new  set  of  astronomical  tables ;  to 
be  called,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor,  the 
*  Rudolphine  Tables.’  The  proposal  was 
encouraged  by  the  Emperor,  who  pledged 
himself  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  pub¬ 
lication ;  but  the  death  of  Tycho  in  1001, 
and  the  return  of  Longomontanus  to  Co¬ 
penhagen,  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  for  the 
present. 

Upon  the  death  of  Tycho,  Kepler  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  first  mathematician  to  the 
Emperor,  and  came  into  possession  of  his 
invaluable  collection  of  observations.  To 
this  office  a  handsome  salary  was  attached  ; 
but  the  imperial  treasury  being  drained  by 
expensive  wars,  Kepler  experienced  great 
difficulties  in  providing  subsistence  for  his 
family.  But  his  astronomical  pursuits  were 
not  forgotten.  ‘  No  adverse  circumstances 
were  capable  of  extinguishing  his  scientific 
ardor,  and,  whenever  he  directed  his  vigor¬ 
ous  mind  to  the  investigation  of  phenome¬ 
na,  he  never  failed  to  obtain  interesting 
and  original  results.’  At  this  period,  he 
occupied  himself  with  researches  on  the 
subject  of  refraction.  His  ‘Supplement 
to  Vitellio’  was  published  in  1004; — a| 
work  which  contained  the  best  account  of 
astronomical  optics  then  extant,  and  in 
which  the  offices  performed  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  eye,  in  the  act  of  vision, 
were  first  distinctly  explained.  In  1611, 
be  published  another  work  on  the  same 
subject,  his  ‘  Dioptrics,’  which  contains 
the  first  theoretical  explanation  which  was 
given  of  the  construction  of  the  telescope. 
But  the  most  important  result  of  his  labors 
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at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  indeed  by  far 
the  most  valuable  of  all  his  productions, 
was  his  ‘  Commentaries  on  the  Motions  of 
Mars,’  which  appeared  in  1609.  In  this 
remarkable  work  he  has  recorded  the  vari¬ 
ous  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  two  of 
his  greatest  discoveries ;  namely,  that  the 
orbit  of  Mars  is  an  ellipse  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  its  foci ;  and  that  the  time  of  de¬ 
scribing  any  arc  is  proportioned  to  the  area 
included  betw  een  the  curve  and  two  straight 
lines  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  extremities 
of  the  arc.  These  important  laws,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  correct  views  on  gravity 
disclosed  in  this  work,  enutle  its  author 
to  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Newton 
and  Laplace,  and  the  founder  of  celestial 
mechanics. 

As  an  account  of  this  volume,  and  Kep¬ 
ler’s  principal  astronomical  discoveries,  has 
been  given  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Journal,*  we  shall  not  dwell  on  them  here, 
but  proceed  to  give  a  few  more  incidents 
of  his  personal  history.  The  melancholy 
posture  of  his  private  affairs  about  this 
time,  is  thus  described  by  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster  ; — 

‘  When  Kepler  presented  te  Rudolph  the 
volume  which  contained  these  fine  discoveries, 
he  reminded  him  jocularly  of  his  requiring  the 
sinews  of  war  to  make  similar  attacks  upon  the 
other  planets.  The  Emperor,  however,  had 
more  formidable  enemies  than  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  and  from  the  treasury,  which  w-ar  had 
exhausted,  he  found  it  difficult  to  supply  the 
wants  of  science.  While  Kepler  was  thus  in¬ 
volved  in  the  miseries  of  poverty,  misfortunes 
of  every  kind  filled  up  the  cup  of  his  adversity. 
His  wife,  who  had  long  been  the  victim  of  low 
spirits,  was  seized,  towards  the  end  of  1610, 
with  fever,  epilepsy,  and  phrenitis,  and  beforo 
she  had  completely  recovered,  all  his  three 
children  were  simultaneously  attacked  with 
the  small-pox.  His  favorite  son  fell  a  victim 
to  the  malady,  and  at  the  same  time  Prague 
was  partially  occupied  by  tlie  troops  of  Leo¬ 
pold.  The  part  of  the  city  where  Kepler  re¬ 
sided  was  harassed  by  the  Bohemian  levies, 
and,  to  crown  the  list  of  evils,  the  Austrian 
troops  introduced  the  plague  into  the  city.’— 
(P.  22S.) 

In  conseqence  of  his  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassments,  Kepler  made  an  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  Professorship  at  Linz,  in  Austria; 
but  the  Emperor  w’ould  not  consent  to  hit 
leaving  Prague,  and  encouraged  him  with 
hopes  of  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his 
salary.  On  the  death  of  Rudolph,  Kepler 
again  received  the  appointment  of  imperial 
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mathematician,  and  was  allowed  to  accept 
the  Chair  at  Linz.  Here  he  contracted 
his  second  marriage,  and  continued  to  re¬ 
side  during  seven  years,  but  with  small  im¬ 
provement  of  his  circumstances ;  for  under 
Mathias,  the  imperial  finances  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state 
than  under  Rudolph :  and  Kepler,  who 
depended  mainly  upon  his  pension  for  his 
means  of  living,  suffered  great  vexation  in 
consequence  of  its  remaining  unpaid.  ‘  In 
order,'  he  says,  ‘  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  Ephemeris  for  two  years,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  compose  a  vile  prophesying  al¬ 
manac,  which  is  scarcely  more  respectable 
than  begging,  unless  from  its  saving  the 
Emperor’s  credit,  who  abandons  me  en¬ 
tirely,  and  would  suffer  me  to  perish  with 
hunger.’  But  the  death  of  Mathias  in 
1619,  gave  him  hopes  of  better  times;  for 
the  new  Emperor,  Ferdinand  III.,  not  only 
renewed  his  appointment,  but  promised  to 
pay  up  all  the  arrears  of  his  pension  ;  and 
to  furnish  him  besides  with  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  great  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  the  publication  of  the  Rudolphine 
Tables.  In  1622,  Kepler  published  his 
Harmonices  Mundi,  a  work  filled  with 
speculations  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
— geometry,  music,  astrology,  astronomy, 
and  metaphysics ;  but  chiefly  remarkable, 
as  containing  the  announcement  of  the  re¬ 
lation  which  subsists  between  the  periodic 
times,  and  the  mean  distances  of  the  plan¬ 
ets.  The  beauty  and  extreme  importance 
of  this  general  law  of  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem,  are  such  as  to  render  the  burst  of  joy 
with  which  he  announced  it,  in  no  way 
extravagant : — 

‘  This  law,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  first 
entered  his  mind  on  the  8th  ol’  March,  1618 ; 
but,  having  made  an  erroneous  calculation, 
he  was  obliged  to  reject  it  He  resumed  the 
subject  on  the  I5th  of  May;  and  having  dis¬ 
covered  his  former  error,  recognized  with 
transport  the  absolute  truth  of  a  principle 
which  for  seventeen  years  had  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  incessant  labors.  The  delight  which 
this  grand  discovery  gave  him  had  no  bounds. 
“  Nothing  holds  me,”  says  he  ;  “  I  will  indulge 
in  my  sacred  fury ;  1  will  triumph  over  man¬ 
kind  by  the  honest  confession  that  I  have  stolen 
the  golden  vases  of  the  Egyptians  to  build  up 
a  tabernacle  for  my  God,  far  away  from  the 
confines  of  Egypt.  If  you  forgive  me,  I  re¬ 
joice;  if  you  are  angry,  I  can  bear  it  The 
die  is  cast,  the  book  is  written,  to  be  read 
either  now  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which. 
It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as 
God  has  waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  ob¬ 
server.”’ — (P.  240.) 
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The  ‘  Rudolphine  Tables,’  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  Kepler  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  twenty-six  years,  after  having 
been  long  delayed  for  want  of  funds  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  printing,  and  subse¬ 
quently  from  the  disturbed  state  of  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  wars  of  the  Reformation, 
w’ere  at  length  published  in  1628.  This 
work  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  As- 
stronomy,  as  containing  the  first  tables 
which  were  calculated  on  the  hypothesis 
of  elliptic  orbits,  and  as  exhibiting  the 
science  under  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  our  modern  treatises.  The  labor  which 
Kepler  bestowed  on  its  preparation  was 
enormous ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
that  it  was  increased  by  the  discovery  of 
the  logarithms ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
different  form  to  several  of  the  tables,  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  method  of 
calculation. 

Kepler  had  continued  to  reside  at  Linz 
since  1622  ;  but,  about  the  time  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ‘  Rudolphine  Tables,’  he 
was  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  a 
great  patron  of  Astrology,  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia.  Having  soli¬ 
cited  permission  from  the  Emperor  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  this  invitation,  ‘  the  Emperor  did 
not  hesitate  to  grant  the  request,  and  would 
gladly  have  transferred  Kepler’s  arrears,  as 
well  as  himself,  to  the  service  of  a  foreign 
prince.’  Kepler  accordingly  removed  his 
family  to  Sagan  in  1629,  and  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Grand  Duke,  who  treated 
him  with  distinction  and  liberality,  and 
procured  for  him  a  Professorship  in  the 
university  of  Rostock.  But  it  would  seem 
as  if  no  change  had  the  pow'er  of  producing 
any  amelioration  of  Kepler’s  fortunes  : — 

‘In  this  remote  situation,  Kepler  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
imperial  pension,  w'hich  he  still  retained.  The 
arrears  had  accumulated  to  8000  crowns ;  and 
he  resolved  to  go  to  the  imperial  assembly  at 
Ratisbon  to  make  a  final  effort  to  obtain  them. 
His  attempts,  however,  were  fruitless.  The 
vexation  which  this  occasioned,  and  the  great 
fatigue  which  he  had  undergone,  threw  him 
into  a  violent  fever,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  cold,  and  to  have  been  accompanied 
willi  an  imposthume  in  the  brain,  occasioned 
by  too  much  study.  This  disease  baffled  the 
skill  of  his  physicians,  and  carried  him  off  on 
the  5th  of  November,  O.  S.,  1630,  in  the  six¬ 
tieth  [fifty-ninth]  year  of  his  age.’ — (P.  249.) 

Kepler’s  name  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  discovery  of  the  Three  Laws  which 
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regulate  the  planetary  motions;  by  which 
he  effected  a  greater  revolution  in  theoreti¬ 
cal  Astronomy  than  ever  had  fallen,  or 
ever  can  fall  again,  to  the  lot  of  any  in-! 
dividual.  But  he  has  many  other  claims 
upon  our  consideration.  The  ‘  Rudolphine 
Tables  ’  were  a  most  important  contribution 
to  practical  Astronomy,  and  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  promoters  of  that  science ;  and 
various  methods  of  observation  and  compu¬ 
tation  suggested  by  him  are  still  in  use. 
His  physical  speculations,  though  frequent¬ 
ly  fanciful,  and  sometimes  extravagant,  al¬ 
ways  give  evidence  of  enlarged  views  and 
great  acuteness;  and  he  nearly  anticipated 
two  of  Newton’s  most  important  discoveries 
— the  law  of  gravitation,  and  the  theory  of 
the  prismatic  colors.  In  mathematics  his 
knowledge  was  neither  systematic  nor  very 
profound ;  and  the  circumstance  was  un¬ 
fortunate  for  himself,  for  greater  profici¬ 
ency  in  this  science  would  have  saved  him 
an  immensity  of  unnecessary  calculations. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  he  has  left  the  im-l 
press  of  his  genius.  His  method  of  solving! 
the  problem  which  goes  by  his  name,  is 
perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  as  any  of  the  numerous  solutions 
which  have  since  been  given ;  and  his 
treatise  on  Gauging  contains  principles 
near  akin  to  those  on  which  the  infinit¬ 
esimal  calculus  was  afterwards  built.  No 
sooner  had  he  heard  of  the  invention  of  the 
Logarithms  than  he  perceived  its  immense 
importance  in  Astronomy ;  and  inmiedi- 
ately  set  almut  improving  the  theory,  and 
computing  and  publishing  new  tables. 

Kepler’s  works  are  composed  in  a  very 
singular  style;  for  he  not  only  gives  the 
process  of  reasoning  through  which  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusions  ultimately  adopt¬ 
ed,  but  also  a  detailed  account  of  all  his 
previous  trials  and  failures.  This  frank¬ 
ness  has  perhaps  been  injurious  to  his  re¬ 
putation,  and  occasioned  his  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  working  in  some  measure  in  the 
dark,  and  arriving  at  important  results  by- 
accident.  Thus,  in  a  recent  biography, 
we  meet  with  such  remarks  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — ‘  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  Kep¬ 
ler’s  singular  good  fortune  in  arriving  at  this 
correct  result,  in  spite,  or  rather  through, 
the  means,  of  his  erroneous  principles  ;’ — 
*  if  he  had  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  this 
direction,  he  might  have  wasted  his  life  in 
useless  labor;’ — ‘  if  the  orbit  of  Mars  had 
been  less  oval,  he  would  not  have  detected 
the  true  orbit  by  the  method  he  followed 


— ‘  it  is  extraordinary  that  a  supposition 
made  for  such  a  reason  should  have  the 
luck  to  be  the  right  one ;’ — ‘  if  the  laws  of 
the  planetary  orbits  hud  chanced  to  have 
been  any  other  than  those  which  cause 
them  to  describe  ellipses,  this  last  singu¬ 
lar  confirmation  of  an  erroneous  theory 
would  have  taken  place.’  Whether  Kepler 
would  have  discovered  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  motions  had  they  been  different 
from  what  they  are,  is  a  question  of  ex¬ 
tremely  little  importance.  It  is  sufficient 
for  his  glory,  and  was  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  Astronomy,  that  he  discovered  the 
actually  existing  laws; — and  although  the 
liveliness  of  his  imagination — some  pre¬ 
possessions  in  favor  of  occult  qualities  and 
mystical  properties;  together  with  a  w  ant  of 
method  and  system  in  his  investigation — led 
him  to  give  expression  to  many  conjectures 
which  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  mind 
otherwise  constituted,  or  at  least  would 
I  have  been  suppressed  when  found  to  be  er- 
I  roneous — his  laws  of  the  planets  were  dis¬ 
covered,  according  to  our  apprehension,  in 
the  only  way  by  which  such  discoveries 
could  be  made  ;  namely,  by  deducing  them 
(after  his  own  fashion,  indeed)  from  the 
observations  which  were  at  his  command, 
and  proving,  by  laboiious  calculations,  that 
they  accurately  represented  those  observa¬ 
tions.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  placed  this 
matter  in  its  proper  light : — 

‘  Kepler,’  he  observes,  ‘  has  fortunately  left 
behind  him  a  full  account  of  the  methods  by 
wliich  he  arrived  at  his  great  discoveries. 
What  other  philosophers  have  studiously  con¬ 
cealed,  Kepler  has  openly  avowed  and  mi¬ 
nutely  detailed  ;  andwe  have  no  hesitation  in 
considering  these  details  as  the  most  valuable 
present  that  has  ever  been  given  to  science, 
and  as  deserving  the  careful  study  of  all  who 
seek  to  emulate  his  immortal  achievements. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Newton  made  his 
discoveries  by  following  a  different  method ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  assumption,  as  Newton  has 
never  favored  tlte  world  with  any  account  of 
the  erroneous  speculations,  and  the  frequent 
failures,  which  must  have  preceded  his  ultimate 
success.  Had  Kepler  done  the  same,  by  re¬ 
cording  only  the  final  steps  of  his  inquiries, 
his  method  of  investigation  would  have  obtain¬ 
ed  the  highest  celebrity,  and  would  have  been 
held  up  to  future  ages  as  a  pattern  for  their 
imitation.  But  such  was  the  candor  of  his 
mind,  and  such  his  inordinate  love  of  truth, 
that  he  not  only  recorded  his  wildest  fancies, 
hut  emblazoned  even  his  greatest  errors.  If 
Newton  had  indulged  us  with  the  same  insight 
into  his  physical  inquiries,  we  should  have 
witnessed  the  same  processes  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  Kepler,  modified  only  by  the  differ- 
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ent  characters  and  intensities  of  their  imagin¬ 
ative  powers.’— (P.  264.) 

The  personal  character  of  Kepler  has 
been  very  fully  developed  by  himself,  in 
his  various  works  and  epistolary  correspond¬ 
ence;  and  the  incidents  of  his  life,  collect¬ 
ed  chiefly  from  the  same  sources,  have 
been  succinctly  narrated  in  the  Memoirs 
prefixed  to  the  Collection  of  Letters  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hansch.  History  presents  to  our 
consideration  few  more  remarkable  charac¬ 
ters.  His  struggles  with  the  world  excite 
our  sympathy  ;  his  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
our  admiration.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  afflict- ! 
ing  consideration,  that  a  man  whose  genius 
and  indomitable  energy  have  done  so  much 
for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge, 
should  have  encountered  so  unpropitious  a 
fate  ;  yet  if  we  dispassionately  consider  the 
circumstances,  we  may  see  reason  to  doubt 
whether  science  was  in  any  respect  the 
cause  of  his  misfortunes.  If  his  salary 
was  irregularly  paid,  the  irregularity  was  j 
ow'ing  to  political  causes,  and  the  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances  of  the  tinies.  Reli¬ 
gious  controversies,  domestic  misfortunes, 
war,  and  the  plague,  are  calamities  to 
which  the  learned  and  the  illiterate  are 
subject  indiscriminately.  No  doubt  all  his 
misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  his  circumstances ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  his  circumstances  would 
have  been  more  prosperous  had  he  followed 
any  other  pursuit,  though  it  is  probable 
that  in  that  case  the  w’orld  would  nev¬ 
er  have  heard  of  them.  His  condition, 
hard  as  it  was,  was  not  w  ithoui  its  shades  of 
light.  His  lofty  title  of  Imperial  Mathemati¬ 
cian  gave  him  official  consequence  among 
those  with  whom  he  lived  ;  and  to  an  enthu¬ 
siast  like  Kepler,  the  consciousness  that 
his  discoveries  would  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  future  history  of  science,  wasj 
a  compensation  for  many  evils.  Of  the 
importance  he  attached  to  his  successful 
labors,  he  gives  us  a  proof  in  his  declara¬ 
tion,  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  analogy  of  the  planetary  or¬ 
bits  with  the  five  regular  solids  for  the 
whole  Electorate  of  Saxony.  We  see  no 
just  ground  for  imputing  a  disregard  of 
science  to  Rudolph  and  his  successors, 
who  certainly  were  in  no  condition  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Kepler’s  merits,  and  whose  favor  was 
conferred  on  him  in  his  character  of  As- 
trologist.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  how 
little  Kepler’s  merits  were  understood  in 
his  own  age.  Galileo  had  no  conception  of 
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the  importance  of  his  discoveries  ; — ‘  they 
were  little  considered  by  Gassendi — they 
were  undervalued  by  Riccioli — they  were 
never  mentioned  by  Descartes.  It  was  an 
honor  reserved  for  Newton  to  estimate  them 
at  their  true  value.’  Such  are  the  words 
'  of  the  late  Professor  Playfair ;  yet  it  is 
satisfactory  to  observe,  that  even  before  the 
time  of  Newton  their  merit  was  perceived 
and  acknowledged  by  one  Astronomer  at 
least  in  our  own  country.  Ilorrox  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  not  only  valuable,  but  as 
more  valuable  than  those  of  all  other  As¬ 
tronomers  put  together — ‘  Pergo  igitur  ad 
Astronomiae  principem,  J.  Keplerum ;  cu- 
jus  unius  viri  inventis,  non  est  harum  ar- 
tium  peritus  qui  neget  plus  debere  aslro- 
nomiam  quam  ceteris  in  universum.’ 

The  misfortunes  of  Galileo,  Tycho,  and 
Kepler,  arose  from  peculiar  and  accidental 
circumstances;  and  the  sovereigns  under 
whom  they  lived  deserve  the  praise  of 
having  been  munificent  patrons  of  science. 
The  following  incident  in  the  life  of  Kep¬ 
ler,  gives  Sir  David  Brewster  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  glancing  at  the  encouragement 
held  out  to  scientific  pursuits  in  our  own 
country.  Kepler,  it  seems,  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion  received  a  visit  from  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton.  Ambassador  from  England  to  the 
Slates  of  Venice,  and  was  invited  by  him 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  England.  Sir 
David  thinks  it  probable  that  the  invitation 
proceeded  from  the  Sovereign,  who  made 
Kepler  a  distinct  offer  through  his  Ambas¬ 
sador  ;  and  upon  this  supposition  he  thus 
expresses  himself; — ‘  If  the  imperial  mathe¬ 
matician  had  no  other  assurance  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  in  England  than  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  he  acted  a  wise  part  in  dis¬ 
trusting  it ;  and  we  rejoice  that  the  sacred 
name  of  Kepler  was  thus  withheld  from  the 
long  list  of  distinguished  characters  whom 
England  has  starved  and  dishonored,’ — 
(P.  aiB.) 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  we  have 
now’  left,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  within 
the  scope  of  our  intention,  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  question  pointed  at  in 
this  startling  allegation.  In  the  long  list  of 
distinguished  characters  whose  names  have 
shed  a  lustre  on  British  science  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries,  there  are,  in¬ 
deed,  many  whose  success  in  the  w’orld  has 
fallen  far  short  of  their  merits ;  but  to  re¬ 
present  them  as  having  been  dishonored  in 
not  being  the  recipients  of  pecuniary  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  public  treasury,  is  to  make 
use  of  a  strong,  if  not  a  perverse  figure  of 
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speech.  Science  in  England,  has  not,  it  is 
true,  been  fostered  by  state  provisions ; 
yet  if  we  look  to  results,  our  system)  if  it 
may  be  so  called)  cannot  be  pronounced  to 
have  been  unsuccessful;  for  on  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  great  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  discoveries  by  which  the  various  sci¬ 
ences  have  been  advanced  to  their  present 
state,  it  will  not  assuredly  be  found  that 
England  has  any  reason  to  blush  for  her* 
share  of  them.  That  science  has  derived 
some  important  benefits  from  the  pensioned 
Academies  which  have  been  instituted  and 
maintained  by  some  of  the  Continental 
governments,  is  a  proposition  which  it 
would  be  idle  to  dispute  :  but  such  estab¬ 
lishments  are  little  in  harmony  with  our 
political  institutions ;  and  in  proportion  as 
wealth  and  intelligence  are  more  generally 
diffused,  they  become  more  and  more  un¬ 
necessary.  A  British  Institute,  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  while  it  might  perhaps 
provide  for  a  few  meritorious  individuals, 
would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  give  rise  to  much 
jobbing  and  jealousy  ;  and  would  neither 
accelerate  the  progress  of  science,  nor  less- , 
cn  the  number  of  its  martyrs.  ’ 

We  nnist  now  take  leave  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  Considering  the  eminent  station  its 
author  has  long  occupied  among  European 
philosophers  ,and  the  number  and  import¬ 
ance  of  his  contributions  to  some  of  the 
highest  and  most  difficult  branches  of 
physical  inquiry,  it  cannot  add  to  his  repu¬ 
tation.  It  was  probably  undertaken  as  a 
relaxation  from  more  severe  labor,  and  re¬ 
garded  by  him  as  of  no  great  importance. 
We  cotjfe.ss  however  that  we  lo<ik  upon  it 
in  a  different  light.  Next  to  labr)rs  which 
tend  to  enlarge  the  existing  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  the  most  useful  service,  per¬ 
haps,  which  can  now  be  rendered  to  sci¬ 
ence,  is  the  faithful  exposition  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  and  claims  of  its  great  benefac¬ 
tors;  for,  after  all,  the  hope  of  receiving 
the  approbation  and  applause  of  future 
ages  is  the  best  and  most  honorable  incen¬ 
tive  to  scientific  enterprise.  It  is  also  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  student,  that  the 
methods  of  the  original  discoveries  should 
be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by  those 
who,  starting  from  a  higher  vantage-ground, 
have  succeeded,  like  the  present  author,  in 
going  far  beyond  them  in  the  same  paths  of 
inquiry  :  for  it  is  thus  that  the  connexion 
between  the  different  states  of  a  science, 
and  the  continuity  of  a  chain  of  discovery, 
are  best  preserved  and  made  evident.  For 
these  reasons,  we  look  upon  the  work,  mod¬ 


erate  as  it  is  in  extent,  as  calculated  to  do 
good  service  to  the  canse  to  which  its  au¬ 
thor  has  so  successfully  consecrated  his  life 
and  his  labors. 
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From  Fraier’a  Maguzioo. 

Prtelertiones  AcademicfB  Oionii  llahiite, 
Annis  M.Dccc.xxxii-M.DCcc.xLi.  A  Jo¬ 
anne  Keble,  A.  M.  1844. 

Thirty-one  years,  we  think,  have  gone 
by  since  a  volume  written  by  a  professor  of 
poetry  issued  from  the  Oxford  press.  It 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
sented  only  a  locked  casket  to  the  general 
reader.  But  there  was  a  treasure  in  it 
when  opened  which  could  not  fail  to  win 
the  eye  of  the  student.  His  subject  was 
the  poetry  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  litera¬ 
ture  ;  not  considered  with  the  dogmatic 
decision  and  bloodless  prosaism  which  usu¬ 
ally  characterize  the  criticism  of  a  learned 
pen,  but  recommended  by  the  delicacy  of 
the  sentiment,  the  accuracy  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  purity  of  the  taste.  If  Learn¬ 
ing  was  there,  she  had  looked  in  the  mirror 
by  which  Fancy  dresses  herself,  and  had 
brought  away  some  of  the  reflected  light 
upon  her  face;  if  Taste  was  there,  it  was 
with  the  lamp  which  Memory  held  over  the 
page;  if  Antiquity  was  there,  it  was  with 
the  rose  of  Beauty  bound  upon  its  fore¬ 
head.  The  style  of  the  book  was  singular¬ 
ly  elegant,  and  so  transparent,  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  physiognomy  of  the  writer’s  thoughts 
was  distinctly  reflected.  Need  we  say  that 
the  volume  was  the  Pra-hetionrs  Acade- 
mictr,  and  that  the  writer  was  the  present 
accomplished  Bishop  of  Llandaff?  By  the 
side  of  this  book  we  are  now  called  to 
place  a  more  elaborate  contribution  to  the 
same  branch  of  literature,  and  proceeding 
from  the  same  celebrated  press.  We  write 
in  the  same  line  the  names  of  Copleston 
and  Keble.  Resembling  each  other  in 
their  subject,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult 
to  select  two  men  of  equal  eminence  who 
offer  fewer  traces  in  their  minds  of  intel¬ 
lectual  relationship.  In  Bishop  Copleston 
we  are  always  struck  by  the  peculiar  si”  - 
plicity  and  practical  earnestness  of  his 
manner ;  he  goes  to  every  object  in  the 
directest  way  and  by  the  shortest  road.  In 
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Mr.  Keble,  on  the  contrary,  with  equal  [ 
earnestness,  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
practical  application  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
shortest,  he  travels  by  the  most  agreeable 
path.  And  this  difference  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  Bishop  is  only  an  annotator, 
while  the  Lecturer  is  a  brother,  of  poets. 
But  it  is  a  truth,  not  only  communicated 
but  attested  by  experience,  that  they  who 
excel  in  any  art  fiequently  fail  in  describ¬ 
ing  it;  and  that  the  discoverers  of  new 
provinces  of  imagination  are  very  rarely 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  them  to  other  explorers.  The 
quality,  which  forms  the  very  heart  of  the 
poetical,  is  the  disease  of  the  critical  frame, 
and  that  is  the  faculty  of  invention.  The 
poet  illustrates  when  he  should  analyze  ; 
and,  instead  of  setting  the  jewel  clear,  en¬ 
circles,  envelopes,  and  overlays  it  in  gold 
of  his  own.  His  eye  is  necessarily  dis¬ 
cursive — it  wanders  from  star  to  star  in 
the  hemisphere  of  fancy,  arid  seldom  rests 
loner  enoush  to  determine  the  course  or  i 
the  magnitude  of  the  luminous  body  upon 
which  the  glass  of  criticism  had  been  turn¬ 
ed  ;  nay,  the  glass  itself  is  usually  tinged 
by  the  prevailing  color  of  his  own  imagin¬ 
ation.  Of  all  phenomena,  a  poet  catholic 
in  his  taste  is  the  most  remarkable.  AV’^aller 
ridicules  Milton  for  the  dull  length  of  his 
poem ;  Milton  condescends  to  commend 
Dryden  for  the  harmony  of  his  rhymes. 
Gray  is  insensible  to  the  voluptuous  music 
and  the  melting  pathos  of  Collins;  and 
Goldsmith  laments  the  unprofitable  splendor 
of  Gray.  Thus  a  perpetual  contradiction 
is  going  on  ;  and  it  might  be  affirmed, 
without  much  hesitation,  that  of  all  crowd.s 
in  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  poet  to 
retain  his  laurel-crown  uninjured,  the  crowd 
of  poets  would  be  the  most  formidable. 
Happy,  indeed,  would  he  be  if  he  escaped 
with  a  single  leaf  upori  his  forehead.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  we  turn  w’ith  peculiar  pleasure  to 
the  critical  disquisitions  of  those  who,  with¬ 
out  writing,  teach  the  rest ;  not,  indeed,  to 
write,  but  to  estimate  poetry ;  who  legislate 
for  provinces  which  they  could  never  have 
discovered  ;  and  point  out  the  defects  of 
the  palace  which  they  could  never  have 
built.  Studied  in  this  spirit  we  have  al¬ 
ways  regarded  the  Prwlectiones  of  Bishop 
Copleston  with  peculiar  interest.  The 
work  possesses,  indeed,  to  us  the  charm  of 
association  :  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  books 
that  allured  our  eyes  and  hearts  to  those 
creations  of  imagination  and  beauty  which 
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we  have  loved,  if  not  wisely,  at  least  well. 
We  look  upon  it,  therefore,  with  some  of 
the  softened  light  of  a  first  affection, — 
when  the  life  of  the  intellect,  like  the 
body, 

“  Was  new, 

And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew.  ” 

Experience  and  consideration  have  only 
tended  to  deepen  the  impression  in  our 
mind.  The  character  of  Bishop  Cople¬ 
ston  is  one  peculiarly  calculated  to  con¬ 
ciliate  esteem ;  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
us  to  know  that  the  Christian  is  not  less 
admirable  than  the  scholar,  and  that  the 
commender  of  generous  sentiments  in  fic¬ 
tion,  indulges  them  in  practice.  And  if 
the  lectures  of  Copleston  have  thus  been 
invested  with  a  certain  charm,  independent 
of  their  literary  merits,  we  can  apply  the 
same  characteristic  to  the  present  publica¬ 
tion  of  Keble.  The  author  of  the  Christian 
Year  has  won  a  place  for  himself  in  every 
tender  and  every  reflective  heart.  He  has 
j  written  a  volume  of  religious  poetry,  which, 

!  for  intensity  of  feeling,  picturesqueness  of 
style,  and  harmony  of  language,  has  never 
been  surpassed  since  the  time  of  Spenser. 
We  say  Spenser  emphatically,  because  it 
was  evidently  from  that  writer,  whom  he 
considers  the  great  sacred  poet  of  England, 
that  Keble  drew  the  principles  of  his  school 
of  religious  design  and  coloring;  and  he 
makes  an  affectionate  mention  of  him  in 
his  fifth  preelection,  to  which  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  find  it  expedient  to  allude.  Nor  will 
the  remarks  we  have  ventured  to  offer  upon 
the  critical  accomplishments  of  poets  in 
general  be  received,  we  trust,  as  conveying 
our  opinion  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  Keble 
in  that  path.  The  examination  which  we 
have  been  able  to  make  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  lectures  would  rather  incline  us  to  ex¬ 
cept  him  from  the  censure,  and  to  number 
him  with  that  small  company  whom  we 
might  have  wished  to  write  more  of  other 
minds,  if  they  had  not  so  many  precious 
revelations  to  give  of  their  own.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  expediency  of  the  language 
employed,  the  author  has  expressed  himself 
with  candor.  We  shall  not  stop  to  examine 
his  arguments,  or  to  refute  what  we  take 
to  be  some  erroneous  conclusions.  If  a 
Latin  lecture  has  its  advantages,  it  has  also 
its  defects,  and  the  advantages  and  the  de¬ 
fects  are  alike  inherent.  If  it  restrains  the 
contortions  of  a  disordered  fancy,  it  re¬ 
presses  the  buoyancy  and  cramps  the  grace¬ 
fulness  of  a  cultivated  taste.  We  are,  how- 
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ever,  warned  by  the  following  passage, 
which  looks  towards  us  and  our  brethren 
with  a  formidable  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance, —  “Quorum  alii  septimo  quoque 
die,  alii  modestiores  singulis  mensibus,  qui 
summa  abstinentia  utuntur,  quater  certe  in 
anno  redeunt,  Criticorum  nomine  et  loco 
gcsticntes.  Rarissimi  sunt,  qui  in  ilia 
celeritate  scribcndi  non  plurima  secus  di¬ 
cant,  atque  id,  quod  unice  deceat” 

Of  these  volumes,  and  of  the  many  topics 
of  literary  interest  that  occupy  their  pages, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  offer  any  ap¬ 
propriate  exposition.  We  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  indicating  a  few  trains  of  thought 
which  have  been  awakened  by  their  perusal, 
in  the  hope  that  our  readers  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  up  and  enlarge  them.  A 
lecturer  is  obliged  to  commence  his  dis¬ 
quisition  with  a  definition  of  the  subject  of 
which  he  discourses.  Of  poetry,  so  often 
explained,  and  so  variously  illustrated,  it 
may  be  expected  that  every  thing  true  has 
been  said  already,  and  that  whatever  has 
the  recommendation  of  being  new,  incurs 
the  perilous  probability  of  being  rejected 
as  false.  Keble  adopts  the  humbler  and 
the  wiser  course  of  reproducing  and  re¬ 
shaping  the  opinions  already  received.  If 
he  calls  in  the  coinage  of  criticism,  it  is 
only  that  it  may  be  restored  to  its  former 
circulation  when  its  genuineness  and  weight 
have  been  ascertained.  In  defining  poetry, 
he  requires  only  two  concessions  to  be 
made  to  him  ;  1,  that  it  must  in  some  man¬ 
ner  be  continually  associated  with  number, 
and  harmonious  gradation  of  sound;  2, 
and  that  it  be  employed  chiefly  in  creation 
and  representation  ;  in  making  the  absent 
present,  the  dead  alive,  things  that  are  not 
as  things  that  are.  And  the  first  conces¬ 
sion  will  be  rhythm;  and  the  second  will 
be  phantasy.  Either  quality,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  other,  possesses  its  charm ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  by  Coleridge  that 
the  sweet  combination  of  sounds,  even 
when  destitute  of  any  particular  significa¬ 
tion,  exercises  a  pleasing  influence  on  the 
ear,  and  through  the  ear  upon  the  feelings. 
An  illustration  of  this  power  may  be  found 
in  the  effect  produced  by  a  brook  tinkling 
over  pebbles,  and  heard,  not  seen,  in  the 
twilight  of  a  green  lane  on  a  summer  even¬ 
ing.  But  though  it  is  possible  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  subsist  without  music,  and  to 
constitute  poetry  by  its  own  essential  ex¬ 
cellence  and  principle  of  vitality,  it  is  not 
possible  for  rhythm  to  communicate  the 
same  privilege  of  existence.  And,  there¬ 


fore,  the  power  of  creation,  of  raising  the 
dead,  and  transporting  the  living,  is  the  great 
prerogative  of  the  poetical  mind,  and  that 
which  not  only  gives  it  the  claim  to  an  in¬ 
tellectual  sovereignty,  but  enables  it  to  ad¬ 
minister  it.  And  it  is  by  their  marvellous 
exhibition  of  this  power  that  Homer,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Dante,  have  so  irresistibly  es¬ 
tablished  their  authority  over  the  vast  em¬ 
pire  of  the  human  heart.  And,  therefore, 
it  should  never  be  said  that  we  possess  no 
magic  and  no  sorcery  by  which  the  past  and 
distant  scenes  can  be  revived.  We  have 
read,  in  the  thrilling  legends  of  ancient 
days,  of  wonderful  mirrors  into  which  the 
wand  of  the  enchcanter  summoned  the  faces 
and  the  dwellings  of  those  whom  the  ques¬ 
tioner  desired  to  behold.  And  we  have 
heard  how  the  glowing  cheek  of  beauty, 
and  the  glittering  plume  of  war,  and  the 
solemn  forehead  of  learning,  glimmered 
into  the  illuminated  glass;  and  how  the 
English  maiden  saw  there  the  knight  who 
had  gone  to  rescue  the  Sepulchre  of  his 
Lord,  pining  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Infidel ; 
and  how  the  mother,  trembling  for  the  gen¬ 
tle  daughter  of  her  love,  grew  pale  as  she  saw 
the  white  rose  planted,  and  the  green  osier 
woven  round  a  new  tomb  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  her  own  village.  And  in  thesefa- 
bnlous  mirrors,  thus  uttering  their  melan¬ 
choly  oracles  of  the  past,  and  their  sadder 
prophecies  of  the  future,  we  can  recognize 
that  collecting  and  combining  power  of 
memory  which,  when  it  has  been  magni¬ 
fied  and  colored  by  the  rays  of  imagination, 
may  be  properly  called  poetry  or  invention. 
It  is  the  vivid  reproduction  of  buried  ob¬ 
jects,  the  luminous  revelation  of  forgotten 
pageants,  the  sunny  transparency  of  faded 
landscapes,  that  affixes  the  seal  to  the  poet¬ 
ical  title-deed.  Hence  it  happens  that  we 
never  think  of  any  great  poem,  whether  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  a  long  procession  of  magnificent 
scenes  rises  under  the  spell  of  recollection. 
The  happiest  criticism  ever  given  of  Spenser 
was  that  which  Pope  records,  and  which 
compares  him  to  an  artist  displaying  a 
sumptuous  gallery  of  pictures  to  some  won¬ 
dering  visitor.  So  it  is  with  the  historical 
portraits  of  Shakspeare. 

A  consideration  of  the  elements  of  the 
poetical  temperament  leads  Mr.  Keble  to 
speak  of  that  mute,  that  unconscious  poetry, 
which  dwells  in  so  many  bosoms,  and  may 
be  said  to  characterize  the  inhabitants  of 
our  villages  and  rural  solitudes;  such  as 
the  attachment  to  particular  places,  the 
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Virgil  has  made  a  beautiful  use  of  this 
local  memory,  shedding  a  peace  and  joy 
over  the  dying  eyes  of  the  exile.  One  of 
the  most  affecting  exemplifications  of  its 
influence  is  afforded  by  the  familiar  story 
of  the  Swiss  soldiers  who  had  been  received 
into  the  pay  of  France.  It  was  the  even¬ 
ing  hymn  of  their  native  mountains  that 
restored  health  to  their  bodies  and  hope  to 
their  minds  after  every  other  remedy  had 
failed.  Their  own  song  transformed  a 
strange  into  a  beloved  land,  and  seemed  to 
give  to  them  the  scenery  and  the  friends, 
as  well  as  the  music  of  their  home.  Not 
less  lively  is  the  affectionate  interest  to¬ 
wards  the  spots  where  the  loved  in  life 
sleep  in  death.  It  is  not  alone  the  poetical 
mind  of  Burke  that  desires  to  relinquish 
Wesminster  Abbey  for  the  dear  old  family 
burial-ground , — 

“  Where  red  and  white  with  intermingling 
flowers, 

The  graves  look  beautiful  with  sun  and  showers ; 

While  not  a  hillock  moulders  near  that  spot, 

By  one  neglected  or  by  all  forgot.” 


which  he  htid  delineated  in  the  secret  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  own  mind,  and  producing  at 
will  an  uniform  chastity  of  color  and  de¬ 
sign  ;  the  other  seizing  upon  every  variety 
of  hue  and  figure,  in  every  possible  com¬ 
bination.  And  so  the  difference  between 
Raphael  and  Rubens  is,  that  in  the  work 
of  the  first  you  forget  the  workman,  while, 
in  the  second,  the  workman  obscures  the 
work.  To  Raphael  Mr.  Keble  thinks  that 
the  endow’ment  of  poetical  light  is  never 
refused  ;  that  the  claim  of  Rubens,  if  not 
impugned,  is  never  constantly  admitted. 
From  painting  he  passes  to  sculpture, 
which  requires,  as  he  observes,  a  purer 
and  a  severer  taste  to  appreciate  its  beau¬ 
ties  than  is  demanded  by  the  more  daz¬ 
zling  attractions  of  color.  But  architec¬ 
ture  is  far  more  intimately  associated  with 
poetry  ;  whether  it  be  the  exquisite  temple 
of  Greek  idolatry,  with  its  solemn  mys¬ 
teries  of  superstition,  its  dim  shrines,  or 
its  magnificent  images  of  gods,  darting  rays 
of  unearthly  splendor  from  their  emerald 
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eyes;  or  the  rich  and  fantastic  graceful¬ 
ness  of  Oriental  Paganism  ;  or,  above  all, 
the  long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vault  of 
our  own  sacred  churches.  Upon  such  a 
subject  we  should  expect  the  writer  of  the 
Christian  Year  to  speak  with  more  than 
common  enthusiasm.  For  on  our  own  part 
we  think,  and  have  said  upon  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  that  a  cathedral  and  the  Faery 
Queene  breathe  the  same  spirit ;  that  one 
is  a  poem  in  stone,  and  one  in  metre  ;  and  ! 
the  painted  window  and  flowery  clusterings  * 
of  the  walls  form  the  more  eloquent  and 
the  most  congenial  commentary  upon  Spen¬ 
ser.  We  shall  quote  a  portion  of  this  de¬ 
scription  of  our  sacred  architecture,  and, 
instead  of  a  translation,  would  refer  the 
reader  to  a  metrical  illustration  from  his 


but  though  there  is  resemblance,  there  is 
no  identity.  Magnificence  of  diction,  sweet¬ 
ness  of  pathos,  charm  of  expression, — all 
may  be  present,  without  constituting  a 
poet;  for  Cicero  had  them  all ;  yet  he  still 
remained  a  rhetorician  ;  while  of  Plato  it 
has  been  affirmed,  that  he  is  more  poetical 
than  Homer.  The  contrast  indicated  by 
Keble  is  just  and  happy.  Cicero  always 
seems  to  encircle  himself  with  the  theatre, 
the  crowd,  the  applause ;  you  see  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  wares  of  spectators;  you  hear  the 
gathering  thunder  of  kindling  hands.  With 
Plato,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  tranquil  and 
subdued  ;  he  appears  to  be  his  own  audi¬ 
ence  ;  his  is  the  quiet  eye  that  broods  upon 
his  own  heart;  any  noisy  expression  of  ad¬ 
miration  would  desecrate  the  serene  ma¬ 


own  Christian  Year: —  | 

“  Vetustissima  supersunt  pnegrandi  colum-  | 
narum  mole ;  simplici  figura  januarum,  laque-  i 
arium,  fenestrarum ;  sculptili  opere  non  ad-  | 
modum  vario,  neque  in  niultas  diffuso  partes;  j 
quod  adeo  ad  formam  totius  sedificii  vix  magis  i 
pertinere  videatur,  quam  ad  montis  alicujus  ! 
euperficiem  flores  herbaeque,  si  quae  ibi  iias- 
cuntur.  Itaque  solidam  quandam  pne  se 
ferunt  durissinue  firmitatis,  ne  dicam  immor- 
talitatis,  speciem.  Deique  cultoribus  ipso 
visu  servandam  commendant  an.itni  oonstan- 
tiam,  et  pertinacem  sine  fastu  fortitudinom. 
Hbbc  pervetera  et  fortasse  rudiora  panllatim 
excepit  sedificandi  ratio,  omnium,  \it  rnihi  qui- 
dem  videtur,  elegantissima  et  sacris  longe 
dignissima  mysteriis.  Acui  jam  fornicum 
culmina,  atque  in  sublime  cflerri :  coinmnse 
non  simplices  illse.  sed  virgatse,  fascium  ritu, 
tamquam  e.xpluribus  qurnque  con.stet  colunjel- 
lis,  inter  se  stipatia  vinctisque;  turn  capita, 
mira  arte  ccelatei,  sensim  cum  laquearibus  im- 
pingi ;  fenestrse  plurimte.  amplissimis  lumini- 
bus,  sculptili  opere  quam  delicatissimo;  qua- 
rum  quasi  fibrec,  foliorura  similes,  non  vagan- 
tur  ill®  quidem,  libere  tamen  hue  illuc  fer- 
untur.” 


jesty  of  his  contemplations.  The  orator’s 
rhetoric  speaks  to  the  bu.sy,  the  idle,  the 
hard-hearted,  the  worldly  ;  the  poetry  of 
the  philosopher  steals  only  into  the  ear  of 
the  pensive,  the  meditative,  and  the  refined. 
The  oracular  breastplate  of  the  intellectual 
high-priest  returns  no  answer  to  the  profane 
and  unworthy  questioner.  Every  precious 
I  jewel  of  thought  is  clouded  and  silent.  To 
j  illustrate  his  distinction  between  the  rhe- 
j  torical  and  the  poetical  mind,  Keble  ad- 
j  duces  two  specimens  from  two  English 
:  writers,  each  alike  celebrated  in  his  own 
i  particular  walk  of  thought, — Burke,  the 
I  pride  of  the  Senate, — Taylor,  the  glory  of 
i  the  Church.  The  passage  from  Burke  is 
j  the  famous  description  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  of  France,  selected  from  the  Essay 
on  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  Taylor  occurs  in  his  funeral 
sermon  on  Lady  Carbery.  We  give  the 
original  and  the  translation ;  and  we  think 
that  even  the  graceful  figures  of  the  orator 
j  and  the  splendid  image  of  the  preacher  will 
I  gather  a  new  melody  of  sound  from  the  ex- 


The  association  of  poetry  with  rhetoric  i  quisite  Latin  music  to- which  they  have  been 
is,  of  course,  more  intimate  and  defined;  Iset  by  this  accomplished  critic: — 


BURKE. 

“It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since 
I  saw  the  Queen  of  France  at  Versailles ;  and 
surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  site 
hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  deli-ilitful  vi¬ 
sion.  1  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  de¬ 
corating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she 
just  began  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morn- 
mg  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy. 
Oh !  w'hat  a  revolution !  and  what  a  heart 
must  I  have  to  contemplate  without  emotion 
that  elevation  and  that  tall !” 


BURKE  TRANSLATED. 

“  Vidi  equidem  muliis  ahhinc  annispulcher- 
rimam,  qualein  ne  insomniis  quidem  hunc 
orbem  tetigisse  crediderim  (si  modo  revera 
teligit;)  vidi  diluculo  quodam  suo,  margine 
cceli,  vixdum  exorfam  ;  superna,  q»io  propera- 
hat.  loca,  etiam  turn  l®to  Inmine  fovebat. 
Quid  multa?  Eoo  lucidior  emicabat,  plena 
splendore,  plena  gaudio,  quantum  eheu!  jam 
mntata  !  idem  ego  quam  durus  forem,  si  fixis 
oculis  intueri  possum,  tali  ortu,  tarn  misere 
occidentem.” 
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TAYLOR. 

“  In  all  her  religion,  and  in  all  her  actions 
of  relation  towards  God,  she  had  a  strange 
evenness  and  untroubled  passage,  sliding  to¬ 
ward  her  ocean  of  God  and  of  infinity  with  a 
certain  and  silent  motion.” 


TAYLOR  TRANSLATED. 

“Itase  ad  pietatem  cotnposuit,  is  erat  tenor 
eoruni,  quajm  ilia  Dei  causa  tkeiebat,  ut  esset 
iniris  iiiodis  tranquilla,  nec  unquam  feretur 
citato  gradu ;  quip  ad  suum  ilium  Oceanum, 
Deum  videlicet  et  ^lernitatem,  certo  ac  quieto 
itinere  laberelur.” 


Keble  awards  the  prize  of  the  orator  to 
Burke,  and  of  the  poet  to  Taylor.  “  Who 
will  deny,”  he  says,  ”  that  these  words  of 
the  bishop  flow  from  a  full  breast  t  Who 
will  doubt  that  he  who  has  thus  spoken 
would  have  given  utterance  to  the  same! 
sentiment  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  his  j 
OM’n  chamber  ?”  Now  suffer  us  to  say  one  | 
word  in  the  praise  of  one  of  the  loveliest! 
minds  that  ever  threw  a  bloom  and  a  beau-' 
ty  over  the  sacred  teaching  of  England.  | 
Without  being  a  poet — for  Taylor’s  speci-i 
mens  in  rhyme  have  nothing  but  his  name  j 
to  recommend  them — he  possessed  the  ele-  • 
ments  of  poetry;  and  of  all  our  writers,  he 
seems  to  have  had  most  eminently  the 
brooding  eye  of  Plato.  For  if  we  were 
asked  to  indicate  by  a  single  epithet  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  eloquence 
of  the  rhetorical  and  the  poetical  mind,  we 
should  say  of  the  one  that  it  was  descrip¬ 
tive,  and  of  the  other  that  it  was  suggestive. 
Of  the  first,  that  it  gave  to  the  spectator  a 
single  picture  ;  of  the  second,  that  it  ex-  j 
hibiied  scene  after  scene  glimmering  away  ; 
into  the  aerial  sunnings  of  perspective.  In 
this  suggestiveness,  the  writings  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  abound.  Southey,  w’hile  express¬ 
ing  his  surprise  at  Mackintosh’s  high  praise 
of  the  panegyric  mysticism  of  the  bishop, 
admits  that  there  are  in  his  w'orks  exqui¬ 
site,  and  more  than  Platonically  beautiful 
passages,  though  he  conceives  them  to  be 
scattered  thinly,  like  the  apparitions  of  an¬ 
gels  in  pious  story.  We  enter  more  con¬ 
genially  into  the  remark  of  Southey’s  friend, 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  that  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  get  out  of  the  modern  shrubberies  in 
perpetual  flower  into  the  stately  yew  hedge- 
walks,  and  vased  and  statued  terraces,  and 
fruitful  walls,  and  marble  fountains  of  the 
old  school  of  oratory.  We  think  with  him, 
and  in  his  own  words,  that  such  things 
are  not  made  without  a  greater  expense  of 
study  and  brains  than  modern  method  re¬ 
quires;”  and  we  admit,  also,  with  him,  that 
“  while  there  is  a  something  of  stiffness  and 
inutility  to  censure  there,  there  is  a  some¬ 
thing  of  aptness,  grace,  and  convenience  to 
applaud  there.” 

In  one  respect  Bishop  Taylor  must  suffer 


from  a  comparison  with  Burke,  or  with 
that  writer  who  might  be  supposed  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  more  appropriate  parallel,  Bossuet ; 
we  allude  to  his  perfect  want  of  any  such 
modulated  flow  of  words  and  arrangement 
of  sentences  as  compose  what  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  call  a  style.  In  that  respect 
he  is  the  Rubens  of  eloquence ;  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  his  coloring  is  made  to  illuminate, 
if  it  docs  not  conceal,  the  frequent  deformi¬ 
ties  of  his  imagery,  and  the  harshness  and 
abruptness  of  his  language. 

In  the  fourth  preelection  the  professor 
touches  upon  the  interesting  subject  of 
poetical  excellence  in  its  relative  degrees 
of  originality  and  power,  and  in  the  highest 
class  he  places  Spenser  and  Shakspeare. 
In  this  opinion  he  has  the  recorded  voice 
of  Southey  to  support  him;  who  loi>ked 
upon  Shakspeare  in  the  dramatic,  Milton 
,  in  the  epic,  and  Spenser  in  the  romantic, 
j  as  not  only  above  all  their  successors,  but 
at  an  unapproachable  distance  from  them. 
The  admirers  of  Shakspeare  may  rejoice  to 
receive  the  suffrage  of  Keble  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  poet.  He  considers  his  vir¬ 
tues  of  composition  to  have  belonged  to 
himself,  and  his  vices  to  the  age;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  wilful  depravity  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  ought  be  taken  as  a  testimony 
of  the  sincere  and  hearty  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  things  deserving  praise,  by  Shak¬ 
speare : — ‘‘  Ut  facile  quis  intelligere  possit, 
qua;  aliquando  subterpicula  intexuntur,  par- 
tim  sjECuli  esse,  non  scriptoris;  partim,  ut 
ebrios  Laconicis  pueris  tanquam  odiosa  ac 
vitanda  proponi.  Ergo  ilium  virtuti  ex  ani- 
mo  favisse  non  est  cur  dubitemus ;  cum 
'  pracsertim  plerique  eorum  qui  tunc  scenicis 
idabant  operam,  in  alia  omnia  abire  con- 
i  sueverint.” 

Of  the  moral  infirmities  of  Dryden  we 
think  that  Mr.  Keble  speaks  with  a  severity 
that  might  have  been  softened.  To  say 
that  he  never  praised  any  one  from  his 
heart,  is  scarcely  justified,  or  rather  it  is 
contradicted  by  his  life.  Why  should  we 
doubt  that  his  panegyric  of  Oldham  was 
sincere,  as  we  feel  it  to  be  eloquent  1  Many 
of  the  intellectual  vices  of  Dryden  were  the 
vices  of  dependence — the  vices  of  poverty. 
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Surely  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  i 
for  a  man  of  genius  who  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  a  bookseller’s  clip¬ 
ped  guineas.  We  shall  quote  Keble’s  brief) 

DRYDEN  SKETCHED  BY  80UTUEY. 

“  I  have  placed  Dryden  at  the  head  of  the 
second-rates.  1  admire,  hut  do  not  love  him  ; 
he  can  mend  a  versifier,  but  could  never  form 
a  poet.  His  moral  imbecility  kept  him  down; 
with  powers  for  painting,  he  chose  to  be  a 
limner  by  trade  ;  instead  of  amending  ages  to 
come,  he  was  the  pimp  and  pander  of  his 
own.” 

Mr.  Keble  might  very  aptly  have  brought' 
forward  the  example  of  Dryden  to  support 
his  argument,  that  great  poets  are  not  only 
willing  to  employ  on  fitting  occasions  the 
language  of  common  discourse,  but  also 
that  they  draw  much  of  their  imagery  and 
illustration  from  things  familiar  and  simple. 
The  Night  Thoughts  of  Young  he  men¬ 
tions  as  suffering  from  a  different  the¬ 
ory. 

There  is  deep  cause  to  regret  the  error 
of  the  poet,  because  in  tio  book  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  cetJtury,  whether  it  be  written  in 
prose  or  verse,  is  it  possible,  we  think,  to 
find  so  much  food  for  thought  condensed 
and  extracted.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  purity  of  the  ore ;  it  is  the  difficult 
inscription  round  the  edge  that  keeps  the^ 
coin  from  getting  into  the  general  currency 
of  verse :  the  inscription  rarely  ends  in  the 
dialect  in  which  it  began ;  a  new  thought 
assumed  the  supremacy  in  the  writer’s 
mind,  without  altogether  dethroning  the 
former ;  and  so  we  have  at  the  same  time 
two  separate  iin.ages  and  superscriptions,, 
and  two  reigns  of  fancy  seem  to  be  run  into 
each  other.  But  in  one  quality  of  the  poet¬ 
ical  mind  to  which  reference  has  been  al¬ 
ready  made,  we  consider  Young  to  shine 
pre-eminent — in  the  quality  of  suggestive¬ 
ness — he  indicates,  rather  than  describes, 
and  he  gives  you  an  outline  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  an  accurate  and  practical 
eye  to  complete  the  portrait,  or  the  land¬ 
scape;  and,  therefore,  he  deserves  a  seat 
in  that  society  of  wise  writers,  of  whom 
Keble  happily  observes,  “  Itaque  qui  sapiunt 
paucis  tangunt,  quae  maxime  commendata 
velint  legenti ;  et  velut  convivatoris,  ita 
scriptoris,  id  erit  certissirnuin  ingenii  spe¬ 
cimen,  si  homines  dimittat  excitato  quasi 
palato.”  With  this  stimulated  palate  the 
reader  always  rises  from  the  intellectual  fes¬ 
tival  of  genius  cultivated  and  refined  into 


character  of  Dryden,  and  instead  of  trans¬ 
lating  it,  give  its  spirit  in  a  parallel  passage 
from  one  of  Southey’s  letters  to  William 
Taylor  : — 

DRYDEN  SKETCHED  BY  KEBLE. 

Nulli  vis  major  et  copia  verborum;  nulli 
sententiarum  uberior  seges ;  nemo  felioius 
sese  tentare,  nemo  liberius  qua'dammoilo  et 
Isetius  spatinri,  suarum  virium  sensu.  Unum 
iliud  Wte  sacro  indignis&imum,  quod  ita 
parum  sibi  congruat,  ut  neminem  unquam  ex 
animo  laudasse,  nulli  earum,  quas  cantaverit, 
rerum  impensius  eum  studuisse  dicas.” 

grace, — we  say  particularly  of  genius  re¬ 
fined  by  an,  because,  in  this  respect  Virgil 
excels  Homer,  and  Campbell  snatches  the 
crown  from  Spenser.  It  may  suit  the  ego¬ 
tism,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
the  extreme  vanity  of  the  late  poet-laureate, 
to  call  Virgil  a  first-rate  language-master ^ 
but  many  years  must  roll  by  before  the 
Kehama  will  be  found  on  the  same  shelf 
with  the  jEneid. 

In  his  sixth  lecture  Mr.  Keble  com¬ 
mences  a  most  interesting  inquiry  into  the 
history  and  structure  of  the  Homeric  po¬ 
ems, — an  inquiry  prolonged  during  ten  lec¬ 
tures,  and  presenting  subjects  of  the  most 
pleasing  character.  If  the  late  Lord  Dud¬ 
ley  and  Ward,  whose  correspondence  with 
Bishop  Copleston  has  been  given  to  the 
public,  could  have  read  the  professor’s  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  Odyssey^  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  deemed  it  deserving  of  higher 
commendation  than  that  of  being  a  pretty 
poem.  The  illustrations  of  the  personal 
character  and  disposition  of  the  Homeric 
writer,  derived  from  his  own  works,  are 
peculiarly  pleasant  ;  and  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  contrast  which  Keble  draws 
between  Homer  and  Burns,  in  the  temper 
with  which  they  received  the  dispensation 
of  a  lowly  fortune.  He  discovers  a  close 
I  resemblance  between  the  Greek  and  Scot¬ 
tish  poet  in  their  poverty  and  their  love  of 
nature.  Who  does  not  join  him  in  the  wish 
that  the  same  similarity  could  have  been 
traced  in  their  behaviour  under  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  state  of  life  to  which  they  had 
been  called? — That  the  fierce  exciseman 
of  Dumfries  had  caught  some  of  the  smiling 
forbearance  of  the  blind  wanderer  of  Chios, 

'  and  had  played  with  his  fortune  instead  of 
struggling  with  it!  It  may  not  be  without 
profit,  as  it  cannot  be  without  interest,  to 
read  the  morals  which  two  eminent  persons 
[  have  written  at  the  close  of  their  melancholy 


Mr.  Keble  examines  the  question,  which  J  was  written  before  and  the  second  after  the 
has  been  so  frequently  agitated,  whether  the  blindness  of  the  author.  And  this  hypothesis 
writer  of  the  Homeric  poems  was  deprived  is  countenanced  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
of  his  sight  during  the  period  of  their  com-  the  poems  themselves.  In  the  Iliad  every 
position.  The  natural  ajid  immediate  reply  thing  moves  and  every  thing  lives  ;  the  cloud 
to  the  question  would  be  a  refutation  of  this  drives  before  the  gale  ;  the  billows  whiten 
supposition.  The  richness,  the  accuracy,! at  their  edges;  the  branches  of  the  trees 
the  abundance  of  his  pictures,  might  seem  wave  and  toss;  still  and  animated  life  are 
to  demand,  not  only  the  full  possession,  but  exhibited  in  action.  But  in  the  Odyssey 
the  constatit  employment  of  the  faculty  of  the  prevailing  characteristic  is  a  calm  and 
vision.  But  a  little  reflection  will  change  beautiful  repose ;  instead  of  the  cloud  dri- 
the  aspect  of  the  argument.  After  all.  Me-  ven  before  the  gale,  we  have  the  mist  melting 
mory  is  the  truest  muse  of  the  painter ;  and  before  the  morning  sun  ;  fl)r  the  agitated 
we  think  that  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  boughs  of  trees,  we  have  there  the  quiet 
reader  that  the  season  when  a  landscape  reflection  on  the  grass ;  the  cool  and  flow’- 
comes  out  with  the  greatest  freshness  and  ery  valley  replaces  the  savage  mountain- 
distinctness  of  reality  is  not  the  period  of  pass.  The  descriptions  are  genera/  not/>ar- 
its  being  visited  ;  it  is  rather  in  the  solitude,  </cM/ar,  and  give  the  outline,  not  the  fea- 
the  repose  of  the  evening,  when  the  mind  tures,  of  the  landscape.  And  such  a  differ- 
recollects  the  scattered  impressions  of  the  ence  would  be  quite  in  harmony  wiih  the 
day,  that  the  natural  scene  is  usually  found  hypothesis  of  the  possession  of  sight  at  one 
to  revive  in  all  its  original  colors.  It  was,  period,  and  the  loss  of  it  at  another.  The 
probably,  when  bending  over  the  dying  descriptions  in  the  Iliad  would  be  commu- 
embers  in  his  garden-house,  that  Milton  nicated  by  the  eye^  those  in  the  Odyssey  by 
beheld  unclosing  to  his  feet  the  leafy  shades  the  recollection.  And  the  reader  of  Milton 
of  Vallombrosa.  The  parting  twilight  is  will  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  same  ab- 
the  most  congenial  atmosphere  for  memory  sence  of  minute  delineation  of  natural  ob- 
to  paint  in,  and  we  imagine  that  if  the  fa-  jects,  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  last 
miliar  history  of  genius  could  be  written,  it  poem  of  Homer.  And  while  we  express 
would  be  found  that  some  of  the  most  glow-  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Keble  has  most 
ing  sketches  of  summer  and  autumn,  ver-  pleasingly  established  his  argument  respect- 
dure  and  fruitfulness,  have  been  composed  ing  the  disposition  and  the  blindtiess  of  the 
wheti  the  snow  froze  to  the  windows,  and  Greek  poet,  we  cannot  refrain  from  present- 
the  redbreast  exhibited  all  the  intrepidity '  ing  our  readers  with  his  translation  of  Mil- 
of  his  soul  in  raking  the  garden-path  for  ton’s  sonnet  upon  his  blindness,  bringing 
crumbs.  We  consider  the  distinction  him,  as  it  does,  so  touchingly  into  compar- 
which  Mr.  Keble  intimates  between  the  ison  with  that  “blind  Maeonides,”  whom 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  be  both  ingenious  and  ;  he  proposed  to  himself  as  his  august  model ; 
just.  He  would  suggest  that  the  first  poem  | 
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MILTON  IN  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

“  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  hairniydii>  s,in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  tiuit  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodg’d  with  me  useless,  though  iny  soul  more 
bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide; 

Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  1 
I  fondly  ask:  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  ‘  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man’s  work  or  his  own  gifts.’  Who 
best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best. 
His  slate 

Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

Mr.  Keble  dwells  at  some  length  and  j 
with  much  ingenuity  upon  the  influence  j 
which  the  genius  of  Homer  exercised  upon  | 
the  literature  of  Greece.  It  was  the  sap,  j 
which,  circulating  through  every  branch  of  j 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  communicated  ver-  j 
dure  and  bloom  to  the  remotest  leaf.  He  | 
was  not  only  than  all  dramatists  more  dra-  j 
matic,  but  he  was  the  original  of  the  drama  j 
itself;  all  the  gentler  shapes  and  aspects  of, 
imagination,  as  developed  in  the  lyrical  po-j 
ems  of  Greece,  were  only  so  many  violets' 
growing  round  his  massive  trunk,  and  shel-  i 
tered  from  the  wind  and  storm  by  the  ma-  j 
jesty  of  his  shade.  Nor  in  poetry  alone  is  i 
his  presence  recognised  and  felt :  in  the  | 
clear  and  wide-flowing  stream  of  Plato’s ! 
philosophy  you  discover  the  boughs  of  the , 
Homeric  imagination  sending  down  into; 
the  transparent  depths  of  the  water  the  re¬ 
flected  shadows  of  their  beauty  and  rich¬ 
ness  ;  and  even  in  the  tone  and  melody  of 
the  historic  narrative  the  ear  catches  the 
same  delicious  cadence  and  musical  motion  i 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive ; 
how  mighty  and  lasting  may  be  the  emo-i 
tions  which  the  contemplation  of  so  magni-| 
ficent  a  growth  of  intellectual  beauty  awak-j 
ens.  The  rushing  wind  of  inspiration,  de-  j 
scending  from  these  high  places  of  thought,  j 
quickens  many  a  stream  into  a  rapid  and  j 
noble  current.  And  of  all  the  appearances  i 
of  genius  we  love  most  to  gaze  upon  it  when  j 
it  has  just  descended  from  some  sacred  and  ; 
inspiring  communion  with  a  higher  Intel- i 
ligence  than  itself,  upon  the  mountain-top! 
of  learning  or  fancy.  And  we  thus  con- ' 
template  with  no  common  interest  the  eyes , 
of  Themistocles  kept  awake  and  flashing 
by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  ;  and  we  listen 
with  no  common  earnestness  to  the  illustri-' 
ous  architect  of  the  noblest  church  in  the ! 


MILTON  TRANSLATED. 

oray  ^  vttsW^  ipotrof  iftepof,  fitaotf 
irpit/  tiitap  tv  <TKor<u  irXavojptvov, 

oAyiffToy.  tiirtp  KUt  rvfXoiot  ff.oTrjrrif 
rtKpof  rapeCTtv,  cpya  r’  tuTTOao-ffri,  Otoi. 
AAX’  cany,  tar’  ap’  tvpv^nif  ^otvov  Aoyos 
ayoBof  rt  impuv.  npi  t  tvOapaiff^  vootv 
rov  tv  (vyoiaiv  ovpavov  KuOiiptvov, 
tpov  Stovra  y’  ovStv,  avrapKij  Otov. 
rpo  S  avr  Avanrof  pvptov  ^aat  arparov, 
TOVf  ptv,  wtrtaOai  auXXa,  avpipopuiv  Jiarqy, 
ayu,  Karu,  yriv,  vavrov  ovpavov  vXaxa. 

Tovf  S’  av,  atfJovraSf  tv  roxto  yipvttv  eui. 


world,  who,  from  the  examination  of  an  an¬ 
cient  work  of  art,  could  turn  aside  with  the 
exulting  hope  upon  his  lip,  “  Good! — But 
what  will  you  say  when  you  shall  behold 
this  dome  of  my  building  suspended  in  the 
open  firmament  of  heaven?"  In  the  war¬ 
rior  and  the  artist,  the  sleepless  eye  and  the 
kindling  lip  were  only  the  throes  of  an  eager 
emulation,  excited  by  the  great  originals 
who  had  preceded  them.  But  there  is  yet 
another  result  which  might  be  justly  ex¬ 
pected  to  arise  out  of  the  the  presence  of  a 
finished  production  of  genius.  Its  examin¬ 
ation  awakes  a  taste  un felt  before;  it  opens 
new  scenes  hitherto  unnoticed  in  the  still 
landscape  of  thought ;  it  makes  readers  of 
poetry,  and  so  leads  them  from  the  dark  and 
tumultuous  purgatory  of  rude  and  sensual 
occupation  into  the  paradise  of  imagination 
and  grace. 

Pindar  gives  to  the  graver  poets  of  his 
time  a  title  which  indicates  their  descent 
from  Homer  ;  and  we  have  already  observed 
that  of  all  the  dramatists  he  was  the  most 
dramatic.  The  Greek  drama,  accordingly, 
was  only  the  Greek  epic  recast;  narrative 
was  narrowed  into  dialogue ;  the  poet  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  chorus.  Poetry,  however, 
lost  some  of  its  splendor  in  the  transfer 
mation.  The  action  of  the  stage  was 
less  vivid  and  truth-like  than  the  action 
of  the  epic ;  and  Paris  burnishing  his 
armor,  and  Venus  arrayed  by  the  Graces, 
spoke  to  the  eye  with  a  livelier  force  than 
any  scene  in  the  Agamemnon  or  the  Orestes, 
To  Homer  we  owe  ./Eschylus.  Keble  sug¬ 
gests  some  points  of  difference  between  the 
two.  Their  style  was  essentially  unlike. 
In  Homer  every  word  is  simple,  natural, 
and  clear ;  through  the  atmosphere  of  his 
language  his  fancy  glides  with  an  easy 
and  a  noiseless  motion;  like  the  dove  of 
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Virgil,  when  floating  through  the  unruffled  | 
air, 

Tradit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commo- 
vet  alas.” 

I 

In  vEschylus,  on  the  contrary,  every  word  | 
is  big,  tumultuous,  and  swelling ;  the  comic  | 
poet  happily  struck  at  this  peculiarity  of  his  i 
manner  by  applying  to  it  the  epithet  j 

aag.  lie  piles  tower  upon  tower;  and  to! 
read  him  after  Homer  is  to  turn  from  Tasso' 


thread  of  comedy  with  the  dark  web  of  a 
tragic  history.  Of  this  manner  examples 
might  be  adduced  from  the  Agamemnon  and 
the  Eurnenieks.  How  frequently  Shak- 
speare  adopted  this  habit  they  who  read  his 
plays  must  well  remember.  The  grave¬ 
diggers  indulge  in  the  most  fearless  scur¬ 
rility  over  the  funeral  of  Ophelia. 

Keble  appears  to  deprecate  the  modern 
French  custom  of  omitting  entirely  all  in¬ 
termixture  of  comic  action. 


to  Dante.  We  cannot  follow  the  professor  |  A  digression  to  the  Chorus  of  the  tragedy 
into  his  minute  and  ingenious  analysis  ofj  introduces  an  accidental  allusion  to  the 
the  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus,  in  which  u'e  are  nightingale,  and  the  manner  in  which  poets 
occasionally  reminded  of  the  acute  conjee-'  have  spoken  of  her;  and  it  is  interesting 
tures  and  pleasing  illustrations  of  some  of!  to  observe  how  infinitely  happy  and  true 
our  English  tragedies  by  Coleridge.  We  beyond  the  description  of  any  other  poet,  is 
may  refer,  however,  to  a  comparison  which  the  brief  character  given  by  Homer  of  the 
Keble  makes  between  ^Eschylus  and  Shak-|  music  of  this  bird.  Virgil  omits  to  mark 
speare  in  one  feature  of  their  poetical  char-|  altogether  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  its 
acter  :  we  allude  to  the  introduction  of!  habits  and  its  song,  while  Homer  gives  them 
ironical  or  jocose  passages  into  the  centre  jail  with  a  charm  of  reality  which  is  w'on- 
of  a  serious  action — an  intermingling  of  a ;  derful.  The  reader  will  compare  the  two : 


HOMER  ON  THE  NIGHTINGALE.  VIRGIL  ON  THE  SAME. 

capof  v€ov  laraiitvoio,  “  Q,ualis  populcR  moercns  Philomela  sub  umbra 

icv6e<ov  tv  rttraUitti  KaOe^onevn  TrvKivot(rtv,  Flct  noctem,  ramoque  scdcns  miserabile  can- 

Bajia  rpoivuva  j^tei  itv\vtt^ta  <pu)VT\v.  tum 

Integral,  et  moestis  late  loca  questibus  implet.” 


The  picture  of  Virgil  bears  nothing  to  |  the  nightingale  to  conceal  itself,  when  it 
individualize  it ;  it  might  be  any  bird  of  the  J  sings,  among  the  thickest  leaves  and  branch- 
wood  warbling  in  the  poplar  shade;  the  i  es  of  the  tree,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
only  feature  of  the  description  that  pos- '  nfiaXoiaiv  nixivoioiv  ;  while  the  many  chan- 
sesses  any  peculiar  felicity  of  adaptation  isjges  and  inflections  of  its  voice  are  positively 
the  allusion  to  the  clear  and  continued  gush  I  echoed  in  the  TroXvrjffa.  In  the  midst  of 
of  melody  that  fills  the  neighborhood  with !  this  interesting  disquisition  w'e  come  to  a 
its  sound.  Butin  Homer  the  habits  and!  pause.  We  must  postpone  the  considera- 
the  music  of  the  nightingale  are  indicated  !  tion  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  portions 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  naturalist  and  the!  of  these  volumes — the  Lectures  on  Virgil 
grace  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of;  and  the  Latin  poets — to  our  next  number. 


Mommy  Wheat. — The  Derry  Journal,  quoted  i  base,  till  within  one  third  ofits  whole  length  from 
by  the  Northern  Whig,  gives  an  account  of  the  j  the  top,  from  which,  till  its  termination,  it  resem- 
growth  of  a  crop  of  grain  from  seed  found  in  the  !  hies  the  ear  of  barley.  But,  in  our  opinion,  its 
folds  of  a  mummy  unrolled  in  1840,  and  planted  distinguishing  peculiarity  (which  accounts  for  its 
in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Reid,  nurseryman  at  Derry,  great  breadth)  consists  in  the  disposition  of  the 
It  is  thus  described  : — The  specimens  of  the  Egyp-  greatest  portion  of  the  grain  in  earlets,  or  small 
tian  bear  a  much  larger  and  weightier  ear  than  ears,  which  lie  so  compactly  and  close  to  the  main 
our  common  wheats,  and  have  a  proportionable  ear,  that  their  existence  as  separate  ears,  is  de- 
stronger  stem  or  stalk.  The  ear  itself  is  full  six  i  tected  only  by  manipulation.  The  grain,  in  size, 
inches  long,  and  is  provided  with  long  awns  or  form,  consistency,  and  color,  is  similar  to  the 
beards,  like  barley  ;  its  breadth,  taken  diagonally,  produce  of  this  country  ;  and,  from  its  being  very 
measures  in  one  direction  more  than  an  inch,  and  prolific,  its  cultivation  will  merit  the  attention  of 
in  the  other  about  half  an  inch  ;  it  has,  therefore,  our  best  agriculturists. — Lit,  Gax. 
a  somewhat  quadrangular  appearance  from  the 
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THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS,  j 

BT  MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

Ffom  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Roberts  family, 
the  brilliant  weekly  ball  of  Madame  de 
Soissonac  recurred  on  the  evening  follow¬ 
ing  the  important  day  on  which  the  “  un¬ 
daunted  Edward”  had  thought  proper  to 
peril  his  hopes  by  uttering  the  energetic 
and  very  decisive  exclamation  of  “  Que  tu 
es  belle!’*  as  related  in  the  last  chapter. 
Madame  de  Soissonac,  though  the  rents 
which  supplied  the  funds  for  her  splendid 
hospitalities  were  furnished,  not  by  the 
plough,  but  by  the  loom,  was  much  too 
well-bred  a  person  to  make  a  fuss  and  a 
scene  about  any  thing.  She  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  stirring  up  the  dust 
and  sand  which  lay  unseen  in  sediment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  marble  reservoir, 
whence  sprang  the  sparkling  fountain 
w'hich  refreshed  the  blossom-scented  air  of 
her  fourth  drawing-room,  as  have  clouded 
her  fair  brow  with  a  frown  when  she  saw 
the  accustomed  group  of  Robertses  make 
their  appearance.  That  the  offending 
youth  himself  was  to  “  live  a  man  forbid,” 
was,  of  course,  a  matter  decided  upon  ;  but 
Madame  de  Soissonac  understood  the  busi¬ 
ness  before  her  a  great  deal  too  well  to  set 
about  it  by  drawing  all  eyes  upon  her,  by 
marked  rudeness  to  his  family.  No,  she 
received  them  with  the  same  bland  smile  as 
heretofore,  and  even  the  wide  awake  Mrs. 
Roberts  herself  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  specify  any  point  in  the  conduct  of  their 
very  graceful  entertainer  that  indicated  any 
alteration  in  her  manner  of  receiving  them. 
True  it  is,  indeed,  that  before  the  end  ol 
the  evening  the  sensitive  Maria  remarked 
that  Madame  de  Soissonac,  whom  she  chose 
to  consider  as  her  own  very  particular  friend, 
had  not  once  given  her  the  wished-for  ojv 
portunity  of  practising  that  recently  acquir¬ 
ed  caressing  little  manoeuvre  by  which  la¬ 
dies  gracefully  proclaim  across  the  largest 
theatre,  or  the  most  crowded  ball-room, 
their  tender  affection  for  each  other.  On 
former  occasions  it  is  certain  that  this  very 
distinguished  specimen  of  the  Boufsier  ar¬ 
istocracy  had  once,  twice,  thrice,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  evening,  been  seen  to 
flutter  the  taper  tips  of  her  close-fitting, 
snow-white,  inimitable  gants  de  Paris, 
within  half  an  inch  of  her  pretty  mouth, 
with  her  smiling  eyes  fixed  the  while  on  the 
delighted  Maria  Roberts,  in  token  of  feel- 
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ing  the  most  affectionate  inclination  to  em¬ 
brace  her,  did  time  and  place  adhere. 
This  part  of  “  friendship's  holy  rite”  was 
now  wanting,  which  was  a  great  deal  the 
more  provoking  because  the  responding  ca¬ 
ress  to  which  it  gave  birth  was  never  per¬ 
formed  by  Maria  without  peculiar  satisfac¬ 
tion,  first  because  she  felt  certain  that  she 
did  it  with  very  peculiar  grace  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  because  at  that  time  she  knew  of  no¬ 
thing  else  which  she  could  do  which  would 
be  likely  to  give  her  an  air  decidedly 
French. 

As  to  the  young  man  himself,  who  had 
been  sufficiently  puzzled  by  the  fair  lady’s 
manner  of  receiving  the  first  impassioned 
words  he  had  ventured  to  utter,  to  feel  that 
he  had  rather  enter  her  saloon  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  mother,  father,  and  sisters,  than 
alone, — as  for  the  still  aspiring,  but  a  little 
frightened  Edward,  he  was  only  more  elab¬ 
orately  elegant  in  his  dress  than  on  any 
former  occasion,  and  he  had  not  been  five 
minutes  in  the  room,  which  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  convinced  him  was  long  enough 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  immediate  inten¬ 
tion  of  kicking  him  out  of  it,  before  he 
completely  recovered  his  equanimity,  and 
failed  not  speedily  to  address  Madame  de 
Soissonac  in  an  accent  which  none  of  the 
acute  bystanders  could  mistake  either  for 
indifference  or  timidity,  with  “  Nous  aliens 
danser  ensemble !  N’estpas?” 

Had  Madame  de  Soissonac  answered  at 
all  to  this  amiable  invitation,  it  is  probable 
that  her  manner  would  have  so  far  respond¬ 
ed  to  his  as  to  have  been  at  least  equally 
free  from  indifference  and  timidity ;  but 
she  knew  better.  Of  course  she  did  not 
hear  him,  either  on  that  occasion  or  any 
other  throughout  the  whole  evening,  on 
which  he  thought  proper  to  address  her. 
But  as  this  deafness  produced  no  change  in 
the  charming  expression  of  her  pretty  face, 
the  youth  attributed  his  disappointment 
wholly  to  the  density  of  the  brilliant  crowd 
which  filled  the  rooms.  And  so  far  all  was 
well,  and  led  to  no  deeper  expression  of 
mortification  than  was  exhaled  in  the  ear  of 
one  of  his  new  friends,  whom  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  there,  by  a  few  such 
phrases  as  “  It  is  difficult,  I  promise  you, 
to  make  love  in  a  mob.  I  got  on  a  devilish 
deal  better  in  a  snug  little  tete-d-tete  that  I 
contrived  to  manage  with  her  yesterday,” 

&LC. 

But  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding  ail 
this  fair-seeming  continuation  of  the  most 
important  acquaintance  they  had  made,  it 
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teas  unfortunate  for  the  Robertses  that  this  j 
soiree  dansante  followed  so  closely  upon  the 
matinee  galante  of  the  day  before  ;  for,  had 
the  fair  Parisian  been  left  to  meditate  upon 
the  subject  for  another  day,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  comedy  of  the  adventure 
would  have  become  more  obvious  in  her 
eyes,  and  its  insignificant  offence  less  so; 
and  thus,  upon  the  whole,  it  might  have 
appeared  rather  a  treasure  than  an  insult, 
for  many  might  have  been  the  hours  ren¬ 
dered  gay  by  the  ris  foldtre  which  her  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  young  Englishman’s  ten¬ 
der  passion  would  have  been  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  amidst  the  members  of  her  own  petite 
comite  But  the  anger  which  the  poor 
youth  had  inspired  was  too  recent,  as  yet, 
to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  a  laugh,  and 
therefore  before  the  Roberts  family,  who 
always  staid  in  every  ball-room  to  the  last, 
took  their  departure,  she  told  them,  with  the 
very  sweetest  smile  in  the  world,  that  unex¬ 
pected  circumstances  obliged  her  to  make 
an  alteration  in  her  manner  of  receiving, 
and  therefore  that  she  was  constrained,  w  ith 
infinite  regret,  to  inform  them  that  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  solicit  the  honor  and 
happiness  of  their  company  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  Tuesday. 

As  the  lady  gracefully  bowed  herself 
back  into  an  inner  room  as  she  uttered  the 
last  words  of  this  most  disagreeable  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  startled  family  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  any  feeling  what¬ 
ever  upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  indeed,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  just  at  that  time  they  had  none 
of  them  any  great  inclination  to  speak,  for 
they  put  on  their  cloaks  and  shawls  in  per¬ 
fect  silence,  which  remained  unbroken  for 
at  least  a  minute  after  they  had  driven 
from  the  door.  And  then  it  was  Mrs. 
Roberts,  who  spoke  first,  a  precedence 
which  she  might  not  perhaps  have  enjoyed 
had  not  the  hearts  of  her  daughters  been  at 
the  moment  too  full  for  utterance. 

“  What  on  earth  does  she  mean,  Agatha, 
by  ‘  circonstances  imprevues  V  said  she, 
drawing  up  the  glass  of  the  carriage  with  a 
jerk  which  plainly  proved  she  suspected 
something.  “  Do  you  suppose  she  said  the 
same  to  every  body?  If  she  did  not,  you 
know  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  must  be  a 
screw  loose  somewhere.” 

“  Of  course  she  did,  mamma,”  replied 
Maria,  before  her  elder  sister  could  find 
breath  to  speak.  ”  How  can  you  possibly 
suppose  that  she  meant  to  exclude  us  per¬ 
sonally  ?  I,  for  one,  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  creature  in  existence  if  I  did  not 


know  and  feel,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  she  has  conceived  an  affection  for  me 
quite  out  of  the  common  way.  It  is  vastly 
likely,  to  be  sure,  that  she  should  mean  to 
insult  us  personally,  isn’t  it?” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it,  mam¬ 
ma,”  replied  Agatha,  solemnly,  as  soon  as 
her  more  volatile  sister  had  ceased  speak¬ 
ing;  ”  but  I  own  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  politics  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.” 

“Politics,  child?”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts, 
with  a  good  deal  of  alarm,  for  Mr.  Roberts 
was  a  very  violent  tory ;  “politics?  Who 
can  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  go  talking 
politics  at  the  house  of  a  Frenchman?  I 
hope  and  trust,  Mr.  Roberts,  that  you 
haven’t  been  such  an  idiot — have  ye  ?  Tell 
me  at  once,  if  you  please,  sir.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  I  should  know.” 

“  I  am  safe  this  time,  my  dear,  at  any 
rate,”  replied  this  admirable  pattern  of  con¬ 
jugal  gentleness,  “  for  how  could  I  speak 
about  politics,  or  any  thing  else,  when  I 
don’t  know  a  single  word  of  their  language  ? 
Except  indeed  just  enough  to  say  at  dinner¬ 
time  ‘  pang  si  vous  play,’  and  that,  you 
know,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  because  that 
stupid  fellow  positively  won’t  learn  English, 
though  ’tis  as  easy  as  breathing.” 

“  Nonsense,  Mr.  Roberts,  nobody  sus¬ 
pected  you  of  speaking  French,”  returned 
his  lady.  “  If  you  had  not  had  a  wife  a  lit¬ 
tle  quicker  than  youiself  who  could  have 
spoken  for  you,  it  is  likely  enough  that  you 
might  not  have  been  quite  so  far  behind¬ 
hand  as  you  are.  But  though  you  can’t 
talk  French,  we  all  know  well  enough  that 
you  can  talk  politics,  and  I  do  beg  that  you 
will  answer  me  plainly  and  honestly.  Did 
you  say  any  thing  in  English  that  might 
have  been  translated  to  either  Mr.  or  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Soissonac  about  the  right  of 
Charles  Dix  to  reign  over  them  ?  Did  you, 
Mr.  Roberts,  or  did  you  not  ?” 

“  No,  then,  upon  my  life  and  soul,  I  nev¬ 
er  did  any  such  thing,  Mrs.  Roberts,”  re¬ 
plied  the  good  man,  with  considerable  ani¬ 
mation.  “  I  know  that  I  am  not  so  clever 
as  you  are,  and  I  never  pretended  to  be, 
but  I’m  not  such  a  dolt  either  as  to  run  my 
head  against  a  stone  wall ;  and  it  would  be 
something  very  like  it,  I  think,  if  I  were  to 
set  about  preaching  rebellion  against  King 
Philip  in  a  Paris  ball-room.  1  never  did 
any  such  thing,  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  I  am 
ready  to  take  my  oath  of  it  if  you  choose  it.” 

“  You  did  not  understand  me,  mamma,” 
said  Agatha,  tartly.  “  Nothing  that  papa 
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could  possibly  say,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  from  sharp-sighted  domestic  observations 
is  the  least  likely  to  effect  Madame  de  Soisso-  on  what  was  going  on  between  them, 
nac’s  opinions  or  conduct  towards  us.  She  But  then  he  remembered  that  this  could 
is  not  such  a  fool  as  that,  I  promise  you.  hardly  be  the  case  under  a  form  of  society 
The  politics  I  meant  to  speak  of  do  not  at  which  rendered  a  liaison  such  as  that  which 
all  concern  the  opinions  of  papa,  but  the  heintendedtoformwithMadamedeSoisso- 
feelings  of  France  towards  England ;  and  I  nac,  a  matter  both  of  invariable  custom, 
am  not  by  any  means  certain  that  all  the  and  fashionable  necessity.  No,  no,  it  was 
things  I  read  in  ‘  GalignanV  to-day  about  quite  impossible  that  she  should  wish  all 
all  that  quarreling  in  the  East,  you  know,  the  world  to  know  that  he  was  at  her  feet, 
may  not  make  the  higher  classes  among  Edward  Roberts  assured  himself,  while  a 
the  French  people  rather  afraid  to  patron-  roguish  smile  distended  his  young  mustache, 
ize  the  English.  Any  thing  and  every  that  he  knew  French  manners,  and  the 
thing  is  more  probable  than  that  such  a  very  leading  principles  of  French  society,  a  great 
elegant  person  as  Madame  de  Soissonac  deal  too  well,  to  dwell  seriously,  even  for  a 
should  behave  to  us  with  such  abominable  moment,  on  so  very  absurd  an  idea ;  and 
rudeness  for  nothing  ;  I  will  not  believe  it.”  then  it  occurred  to  him,  that  in  order  to  en- 
“  And  I  will  not  allow  that  she  has  be-  joy  more  of  his  society  in  private,  she  might 
haved  rudely  at  all,”  said  Maria,  “and  I  have  determined  for  the  present  to  break 
must  say  that  I  think  it  is  very  ungrateful,  through  all  the  engagements  which  obliged 
as  well  as  very  absurd,  to  accuse  her  of  it  her  to  pass  her  evenings  in  a  crowd  ;  and 
till  you  see  whether  she  drops  us  entirely,  this  thought  brought  with  it  a  delightful  as 
or  only  means  to  alter  the  day  or  the  hour,  well  as  obvious  interpretation  of  the  lady’s 
or  the  style  of  her  parties.  1  have  no  doubt  manner  to  him  during  the  evening, 
whatever  but  that  we  shall  have  a  fresh  bil-  “  Charming  Pauline !”  he  murmured  in¬ 
let  of  invitation  of  some  kind  or  other  be-  wardly — for  he  had  found  out  that  her  name 
fore  we  are  twenty-four  hours  older.  Most  w’as  Pauline,  “  charming  Pauline !  ilow  I 
likely  before  we  get  breakfast  to-morrow  adore  the  feeling  which  leads  her  to  prefer 
morning.”  not  speaking  to  me  at  all,  to  the  insipid  in- 

“  God  grant  we  may,  Maria  !”  replied  tercourse  of  a  crowded  ball-room  !” 
her  mother  very  fervently.  “  1  am  sure  But  well  founded  and  perfectly  rational 

Paris  would  not  be  Paris  for  you  girls,  nor  as  the  young  man,  after  several  minutes 

for  me  either  indeed,  if  Madame  de  Soisso-  meditation,  felt  this  last  mentioned  conjec- 
nac  gave  us  up.  What  is  your  opinion  ture  to  be,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  men- 
about  it,  my  dear  Edward  ?  You  don’t  say  tion  it  to  his  family  ;  and  therefore,  when 

a  w’ord,  and  yet  I  am  sure  you  are  more  his  mother  repeated  her  petition  that  he 

likely  to  make  a  good  guess  than  any  of  w’ould  give  them  his  opinion  on  what  had 
us.”  It  was  not  because  Mr.  Edward  Rob-  passed,  he  only  replied, 
erts  had  not  given  himself  the  trouble  of  “Upon  my  word,  ma’am,  I  know  no¬ 
guessing,  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  silence  thing  about  it.  Perhaps  she  is  tired  of 
of  which  his  mother  complained  :  quite  the  having  so  many  large  parties,  but  I  do  as- 
contrary.  No  man,  or  boy  either,  ever  set  sure  you  she  has  never  said  a  word  to  me  on 
about  guessing  with  more  eagerness  and  eii-  the  subject.  So  I  w  ish  you  would  not  ask 
ergy  than  he  did  on  the  present  occasion ;  me.” 

but  his  guesses  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  Never,  in  short,  did  a  whole  family  lay 
freely  communicated,  and,  moreover,  they  their  heads  upon  their  pillows  in  a  state  of 
were  exceedingly  contradictory.  He  had  more  harassing  uncertainty,  than  did  the 
listened  to  every  word  uttered  by  the  lady  Robertses  that  night.  Mr.  Edward  was, 
of  his  love  in  her  farewell  speech,  with  ears  however,  by  many  degrees  the  best  off,  be- 
perfectly  incapable  of  losing  a  syllable;  cause  he  felt  within  himself  the  most  de- 
and  had  he  understood,  as  perfectly  as  he  lightful  conviction  that  he  was  in  some  way 
had  heard  her,  he  at  least  would  have  been  or  other  the  cause  of  the  lovely  Pauline’s 
spared  any  further  sufferings  from  the  pangs  caprice  ;  and  for  a  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  at 
of  uncertainty.  But  he  could  not  make  her  the  age  of  twenty,  there  is  something  very 
out  at  all.  At  one  moment  he  thought  that  pleasant  in  this.  Nevertheless,  his  pillow, 
this  prompt  dismissal  of  his  father,  mother,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  his  race,  was  the 
and  sisters  from  her  society,  was  a  measure  witness  of  a  good  deal  of  restlessness — 
of  precaution,  admirably  calculated  to  pre-  arising  in  his  case  chiefly  from  not  exactly 
vent  any  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  knowing  what  he  should  be  expected  to  do 
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and  say,  when  next  he  enjoyed  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  finding  himself  tiic-d-tete  with  his 
Pauline. 


The  following  day,  too,  did  not  pass 
away  without  its  vexations,  among  which 
the  not  receiving  any  renewed  invitation 
from  Madame  de  Soissonac  was,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  by  no  means  the  most  prominent. 
Mrs.  Roberts  had  really  not  brought  her 
family  to  the  continent  without  thinking  a 
good  deal  about  it.  She  was,  as  we  have 
dready  seen,  an  ambitious  woman,  and  had, 
long  before  she  finally  decided  upon  this 
important  measure,  become  aware  that  nei¬ 
ther  their  position  nor  their  fortune  would 
admit  of  their  obtaining,  in  London,  the 
place  in  society  for  which  her  soaring  spirit 
yearned.  Her  daughters  were  really  pret¬ 
ty-looking  girls ;  and  as  her  feelings  to¬ 
wards  them,  as  well  as  towards  her  peer¬ 
less  Edward,  were,  to  do  her  justice,  very 
heartily  maternal,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  their  advancement  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  her  schemes  for 
rising  into  a  higher  circle  of  acquaintance. 
She  had  heard  people,  in  no  way  superior 
to  herself  as  to  station,  talk  familiarly  of 
“  lords  and  dukes,  and  noble  princes,”  as 
among  their  daily  associates  during  their 
continental  excursions ;  she  had  heard, 
too,  from  the  same  persons,  that  sixpence 
would  go  as  far  as  a  shilling.  On  these  two 
statements  had  all  her  hopes  and  all  her 
projects  been  founded.  But  these  two 
statements,  even  presuming  them  to  be 
strictly  true,  were  scarcely  sufficient  in  the 
way  of  information  to  lead  her  and  her  fam¬ 
ily  safely  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Yet  in  her  case,  as  in  a  thousand  others, 
they  really  formed  all  the  information  she 
possessed.  She  had  heard,  indeed,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  that  multitudes  of  ruined  f.imilies 
went  abroad  every  year  and  found  that,  ru¬ 
ined  as  they  w'ere,  they  could  do  perfectly 
well  upon  the  continent,  and  this,  of  course, 
gave  her  a  very  delightful  feeling  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  certain  sufficiency  of  her  own 
resources.  But  she  had  not  heard  it  exact¬ 
ly  stated  how  many  out  of  this  multitude 
had  sunk,  and  slunk,  and  dwindled  away, 
becoming  absorbed,  as  it  were,  into  more 
or  less  width  of  space,  and  more  or  less 
length  of  time,  till  every  familiar  eye  had 
ceased  to  follow  them,  while  they  were 
finally  suffered  to  evaporate  and  vanish 
away,  like  so  many  pins,  which  every  body 
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knows  must  be  somewhere,  but  concerning 
whose  disappearance  from  the  light  of  day 
nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  inquire. 
Respecting  ^this  class — a  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  one  than  most  of  us  are  aware — 
Mrs.  Roberts  knew  little,  and  cared  less. 
With  such  she  had  nothing  in  common,  and 
would  have  deemed  it  sad  waste  of  time  to 
have  inquired  after,  or  listened  to,  any  of 
their  adventures.  Yet  there  are  enough  of 
such  to  fill  many  a  stirring  volume ;  but 
they  could  not  well  be  divided  off  into  ro¬ 
mances,  for  ail  the  third  volumes  would  be 
wanting.  They  would  rarely  have  any  very 
striking  catastrophe,  ending  for  the  most  part 
in  a  cold,  hopeless,  helpless,  cheerless,  blank. 
But  with  such,  as  we  have  said,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts  felt  that  she  had  nothing  in  common, 
and  therefore  on  arriving  in  Paris,  her  pro¬ 
jects  and  plans  to(»k  a  direction  as  cpj)osite 
as  was  well  possible  to  what  they  might 
have  done,  had  she  conceived  herself  with¬ 
in  the  possible  reach  of  any  pecuniary  dif¬ 
ficulties.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  she 
find  an  occasional  entree  at  the  embassy  se¬ 
cured  to  her,  than  she  inquired  of  her 
friend  Mrs.  Bretlow',  the  name  and  address 
of  the  most  renowned  dressmaker  in  Paris. 
The  inquiry  wes  soon  answered,  and  the 
answer  was  soon  profited  by.  The  carriage 
w  hich,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
what  was  best  and  most  economical,  had 
been  hired  by  the  month,  speedily  convey¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  two  daughters  to 
the  fascinating  apartments  of  Mademoiselle 
Amabel,  and  there  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place,  Mrs.  Roberts,  for  the  most 
part,  persevering  in  her  efforts  to  address 
the  dressmaker  in  French,  and  the  dress¬ 
maker  persisting  with  equal  pertinacity  in 
her  efforts  to  reply  in  English — a  mode  of 
conversation  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Paris. 

The  first  salutations  over,  Mrs.  Roberts 
thus  began :  “  J’ai  besoin,  mademoiselle, 
de  toute  votresoir  pour  faire  des  habits  per- 
faites  pour  mes  enfants.” 

For  half  an  instant  the  Frenchwoman 
was  at  a  loss — making  coats  for  children 
was  not  her  occupation  :  and  the  first  idea 
that  occurred  to  her  was,  that  the  portly  la¬ 
dy  had  made  a  mistake  in  coming  up  her 
staircase,  instead  of  that  of  a  tailor  who 
lived  near  her.  But  happily  she  heard  Ma¬ 
ria  exclaim  with  all  the  genuine  feeling 
which  such  subjects  inspire,  when  selection 
is  the  business  going  on,  ”  Look  at  this, 
mamma!  This  is  exactly  what  we  want  1” 
Ciue  je  suis  bete  !”  murmured  the  ele- 
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gant  Mademoiselle  Amabel.  “I  rejoice  and  den,  madame,  you  vont  never  troble 
mine  self  when  English  laddies  come  to  yourself  to  ask  about  price.  Always  chuse 
me,”  said  she  aloud,  in  her  very  sweetest  the  pretty,  dat  is  safest.” 
tone,  “  lor  den  I  find  mine  self  in  the  haj)-  “  Je  sais  extremement  bien,  madernoi- 
ness  of  speaking  de  English.  Langue  de-  selle,”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  “  que  tout  les 
licieuse!  Yeas,  mess — you  have  de  aye  choses  sont  monstriieusement  cher  en  An- 
juste.  Dat  robe  is  de  mosperfaite  in  Paris.”  gleterre,  mais  cela  fait  non  pas  de  tout  dif- 
“  Et  I’argent,  mademoiselle  ?”  responded  j  ference,  et  il  faut  que  je  sais  la  prix — et 
Mrs.  Roberts.  “  Combien  de  prix?  Non  done  je  fixerai.” 

pas  irop,  J’espere.”  |  “  Eh,  bien,  madame,  ecoutez.  I  am 

“But  exactly  noting!  absoluement  no-  know  from  England  to  France,  and  from 
ting,  in  comparison  of  its  beaute.  But  ah  !  j  France  to  England,  for  de  justness  of  all  my 
madame — it  mus  be  bote — bote  de  sam  I  prices.  It  is  mine  most  greatest  pride — eh, 
Bote  des  two  English  beauties  to  appear  a  bien,  madame,  you  please  to  put  yourself 
I’ambassade  et  de  sam  moment  in  de  sam  between  my  hands,  and  you  will  be  safe — 
drass.  Oh,  Haven  !  de  sam  etoffe,  couleur,  and  if  dese  two  beautiful  young  laddies  will 
forme,  garniture — hal  de  sam  !  Madame  1  only  make  up  their  decisions  to  have  every 
vous  n’avez  pas  une  idee  !  II  vill  be  de  per-  ting  from  me,  and  promise  to  mix  nobt)dy’8 
fection  !”  |  else  fashions  at  all  wid  mine,  I  will  prom- 

“  I  should  certainly  prefer  our  being  ise  on  my  side,  that  they  shall  be  the  most 
dressed  alike,”  said  Agatha.  “What  do;  elegant  and  admired  of  all  the  young  lad- 

you  think,  Maria?  The  effect  would  cer-j  dies  at  the  ambassade.  Dat  is  what  1  call 

tainly  be  more  striking.  Don’t  you  think  .  being  fair,  open,  and  honorable  ;  and  dat  is 
you  should  like  it  best  ?  It  always  gets!  well  know  to  be  my  way.” 

most  looked  at.”  j  “  Well,  mademoiselle,  I  have  nothing  to 

“  Yes,  I  think  so,”  replied  Maria.  “  We  i  say  against  it.  Your  things — that  is  to  say, 
have  long  agreed  that  we  both  of  us  look  I  vos  choses  sont  beau,  tres  beau — et  je  don- 
best  in  white — so  it  is  as  fair  for  one  as  for  j  nerai  le  permission  de  faire  pour  mes  deux 
the  other.  Do  let  us  have  a  dress  a  piece  enfants  deux  habits  comme  cet  une.  En- 
like  this,  mamma.  Will  you  ?”  tendez-vous,  mademoiselle?” 

“  Disez  moi  la  prix,  mademoiselle,  et  je  “  Mais  oui,  madame — et  croyez  moi  vous 
fixerai  ma  choix,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  a i  serez  contentes.  I  do  not  have  the  least 
very  impressive  tone,  which  at  once  con-  fear  of  your  approbation.  And  one  good 
veyed  to  Mademoiselle  Amabel  such  an  |  ting  is,  dat  I  have  never  any  hurry  for  de 
idea  of  her  dignity  and  a  uthority,  that  she  j  payment.  I  have  so  many  custom  I” 
wasted  no  more  time  upon  the  young  ladies,  Mrs,  Roberts  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
perceiving  clearly  that  the  glances  which  struck  with  the  last  observation,  and  having 
they  bestowed  upon  every  article  in  the  silently  paused  upon  it  for  a  minute,  she 
brilliant  collection  of  personal  decoration  !  desired  mademoiselle  in  very  good  and  in- 
displayed  before  them,  had  so  much  of  gen- 1  telligible  English — for  her  heart  was  too 
eral  benavolence  and  affection  in  them,  that  j  much  in  the  business  to  admit  of  any  ex¬ 
it  was  evident  that  they  would  have  adopt-!  positor  but  the  clearest — to  let  her  see  the 
ed  every  thing  they  saw  for  their  own,  very  handsomest  cloak  that  the  establish- 
conld  they  but  obtain  the  consent  of  their  ment  had  to  boast  of  at  the  present  mo- 
omnipotent  mamma.  To  this  mamma,  ment, 

therefore,  the  accomplished  artist  now  ad-  “  Is  it  for  madame,  her'  own  self?”  de- 
dressed  herself,  and  in  reply  to  her  impor-  manded  Mademoiselle  Amabel, 
tani  (juestion,  said,  “  Oui,  mademoiselle,”  she  replied.  “  II 

“  Ah,  madame  !  dat  is  just  de  most  diffi-  est  pour  moi.” 
cile  question  of  all!  For,  see  you,  mad-i  Whereupon  Mademoiselle  Amabel  van- 
ame,  de  money  of  your  contree,  and  de  j  ished  for  about  a  moment,  and  then  returned 
money  of  nay  contree  are  so  much  puzzle  !  with  a  benignant  smile  on  her  countenance, 
If  I  say  two  hundrexi  franks,  you  instant  and  bearing  gracefully  upon  her  extended 
link,  maybe,  dat  I  mane  twenty  or  ten  arm  a  splendid  combination  of  velvet,  ntin, 
pound  maybe — and  all  de  vile  I  mean  no !  and  lace.  The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Roberts  se  med 
such  ting — but  just  so  maney  littcl  shabby  \  to  spring  upon  it,  while.their  orbits  appeared 
tenpences.  Oh  !  every  ting  is  so  cheap  in  j  to  be  distended,  as  if  to  give  the  passion- 
France  !  Yen  you  have  been  live  here  one  |  ate  glance  free  passage, 
year,  or  five  maybe,  you  will  find  dat  out,  |  “  Permettez  moi !”  said  Mademoiselle 
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Amabel,  with  almost  equal  intensity  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  as  she  spoke,  she  daintily  and 
skilfully  placed  the  cloak  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  manner  possible. 

“Upon  my  word,  mamma,  it  makes  you 
look  like  a  duchess,”  said  Agatha,  gazing 
on  her  parent  with  a  charming  expression 
of  filial  pride. 

“  N’est  pas?”  exclaimed  mademoiselle 
in  a  sort  of  rapture.  Mrs.  Roberts,  mean¬ 
while,  uttered  not  a  word,  but  turning  her¬ 
self  round  first  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the 
left,  before  the  Psyche  glass — an  instrument 
that  stood  ever  ready  to  present  the  images 
of  all  the  blended  wonders  of  art  and  nature 
who  came  before  it  to  profit  by  reflection 
before  they  decided  on  the  all-important 
question,  “  to  have  or  not  to  have;”  as  Mrs. 
Roberts  stood  thus,  her  features  gradually 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  which  said  more 
forcibly  than  any  words  could  have  done, 

“  It  IS  becoming  !” 

Mademoiselle  Amabel  had  not  watched 
the  emotions  produced  day  after  day  by  that 
magic  mirror,  for  nothing.  Her  experience 
had  taught  her  to  know',  with  the  acuteness 
of  a  fowler  watching  his  nests,  at  what  mo¬ 
ment  her  fluttering  prey  was  most  com¬ 
pletely  in  her  power.  While  matters  were 
in  doubt,  she  would  patiently  stand,  hushed 
into  profoundest  silence,  while  the  tempta¬ 
tion  did  its  work ;  but  when  such  a  smile 
as  the  comely  face  of  Mrs.  Roberts  now 
displayed,  broke  forth,  she  knew  the  work 
was  done,  and  then  it  was,  and  not  before 
that  she  gave  her  snare  a  little  jerk  that  was 
to  conclude  the  business. 

“  Does  madame  wish  to  have  this  put 
aside?  It  is  not  encore  tout  a  fait  de  time 
to  sell  it — for  it  have  been  seen  almost  by 
nobody — and,  sans  contre  dit,  it  is  de  most 
perfect  ting  dat  we  have  produced  dis  win¬ 
ter.  Peutetre,  madame,  will  suffer  us  to 
keep  this,  and  make  her  anoder  very  much 
like  as  can  be  ?” 

This  suggestion  was  a  coup  de  grace  to 
the  prudence  of  poor  Mrs.  Roberts. 

“  Non  !”  she  replied,  resolutely,  “  je  ne 
veux  pas  avoir  que  cela.  You  understand  ? 
I  mean  to  have  this  very  identical  cloak. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  got  the  carriage  at  the 
door,  I  dont  see  any  reason  why  I  should 
not  take  it  away  with  me.  Fold  it  up  for 
me,  if  you  please.” 

Mademoiselle  sighed,  and  assumed  rather 
a  piteous  look  ;  however,  she  presently  be¬ 
gan  to  fold  up  the  mantle  with  an  air  of 
dignified  resignation,  and  only  murmuring. 


[Oct. 

as  she  looked  at  its  rich  white  satin  lining, 

“  Vraiment  e’est  dommage  de  la  vendre  si 
tot,”  laid  it  upon  a  chair,  while  she  waited 
for  further  orders — waited,  but  not  idly — 
for  first  a  cap  was  taken  from  its  stand,  and 
then  a  bonnet,  each  being  displayed  to  the 
greatest  advantage  before  the  longing  eyes 
of  the  party,  and  occasionally  put  upon  the 
ready  heads  of  each  of  them. 

“  Have  you  asked  the  price  of  the  cloak, 
mamma?”  said  the  sensible  Agatha,  in  a 
whisper. 

“  No,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to  do  it  pre¬ 
sently,”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  very  gently, 
but  wishing  in  her  heart  that  Miss  Agatha 
would  mind  her  own  business.  She  pre¬ 
sently  added,  however,  in  another  whisper, 

“  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  is 
horribly  dear  ;  but  the  fact  is,  Agatha,  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  thing  one  must  have.  What 
good  can  it  do  my  having  forced  your  father 
into  having  a  carriage,  if  1  am  to  deny  my¬ 
self  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
a  decent  appearance  in  it  ?” 

“  Oh  !  certainly  !  You  are  perfectly  right, 
ma’am,”  replied  the  young  lady,  in  whose 
active  mind  a  whole  train  of  reasoning, 
awakened  by  her  mamma’s  remark,  was 
rapidly  developing  itself.  “  I  know  perfect¬ 
ly  well  that  there  is  no  use  in  the  world  in 
our  straining  and  striving  to  get  into  socie¬ 
ty,  unless  you  can  contrive  to  let  us  all  dress 
decently.  At  this  very  moment,  both  Maria 
and  I  have  bonnets  that  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Don’t  you  think  so,  mamma  ?” 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Roberts  were  fixed  up¬ 
on  the  cloak  while  she  listened  to  her 
daughter,  and  the  breadth  and  delicacy  of 
the  lace,  which  hung  over  the  side  of  the 
chair,  gave  her,  for  a  moment,  rather  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  sort  of  sensation. 

“  At  any  rate,”  thought  she,  “  if  there 
should  be  any  fuss  or  difficulty  made  about 
it,  it  shall  not  be  increased  by  making  the 
poor  girls  think  that  1  care  more  for  my 
own  appearance  than  I  do  for  theirs 
whereupon,  turning  to  her  daughter,  she 
replied,  “Yes,  indeed,  my  dear  Agatha,  1 
do  think  so,  and  I  have  been  thinking  so 
ever  since  I  came  into  the  room.’*  Then 
lowering  her  voice  still  more,  she  added, 
“  you  heard  what  she  said  about  not  wanting 
the  money.  There  will  be  considerable 
convenience  in  that.  You  all  give  me  cred¬ 
it,  I  believe,  for  being  a  pretty  good  man¬ 
ager,  and  I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
myself  on  that  point  to  feel  any  doubts 
about  being  able  to  bring  every  thing  quite 
square,  if  I  am  not  hurried  about  it ;  so 
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you  have  my  free  leave,  girls,  to  choose  a 
bonnet  a  piece — and  I  desire  they  may  be 
both  elegant  and  becoming  ;  there  is  no 
economy  in  saving  a  penny  upon  a  bonnet.” 

There  certainly  never  was  a  more  agree¬ 
able  morning’s  shopping  performed  than 
Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  daughters  enjoyed 
that  day.  Every  thing  went  smoothly  and 
pleasantly,  as  Maria  observed.  No  preach¬ 
ing,  no  bother,  no  difficulty  of  any  sort. 
For  Mrs.  Roberts,  not  being  aware  that  she 
could  so  immediately  obtain  credit,  had  ta¬ 
ken  care  to  provide  herself  with  a  little 
ready  money,  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
certainly  had  intended  to  expend  in  pur¬ 
chasing  a  pretty  ball-dress  for  each  of  her 
daughters.  But  as  the  necessity  for  imme¬ 
diately  paying  for  them  had  been  thus  con¬ 
veniently  removed,  the  twelve  pounds  in  the 
purse  were  scattered  among  a  multitude  of 
shops  before  they  returned  home,  in  the 
purchase  of  articles,  all  of  which,  as  they 
were  mutually  and  severally  convinced, 
they  wanted  very  much  indeed,  although 
when  they  set  out  upon  their  expedition, 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  they  must 
wait  a  little  longer  for  them. 

On  the  day  following  the  ball  at  Madame 
de  Soissonac’s,  which  had  ended  in  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  manner  already  related,  Mrs. 
Roberts  and  her  daughters  were  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  the  drawing-room  after  a  late 
breakfast,  deeply  engaged  in  discussing  the 
unintelligible  adventures  of  the  preceding 
night,  when  their  servant  informed  them 
that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  anteroom 
who  desired  to  speak  with  madame  on  bu¬ 
siness. 

“  On  business  ?  I  wonder  who  it  can 
be?  Dites  a  le  monsieur  de  entrez,”  said 
Mrs.  Roberts,  rousing  her  energies  for  the 
production  of  a  great  deal  of  French. 

The  servant  accordingly  threw  wide  the 
door,  and  a  very  well  dressed  per.sonage 
entered,  holding  a  paper  packet,  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  an  ordinary-sized  letter, 
in  one  hand,  and  his  hat  in  the  other. 

The  man,  though  a  Frenchman,  addressed 
Mrs.  Roberts  in  such  fluent  English,  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  her  at  that  moment  that 
it  would  be  necessary,  either  for  the  sake 
of  improvement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ma¬ 
king  herself  perfectly  understood,  to  reply 
to  him  in  French.  The  conversation, 
therefore,  proceeded  in  this  wise  : 

“  I  come,  madam,”  said  the  stranger, 

on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  .Amabel,  who 
has  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  in  her  little 


bill ;  and  as  she  has  been  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  make  a  large  payment  to  the 
manufacturer  who  supplies  her  with  silks, 
she  will  be  obliged  by  immediate  pay¬ 
ment.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  became  as  red  as  scarlet ; 
but  without  speaking,  she  held  out  her  hand 
for  the  packet,  and  endeavored,  not  without 
some  success,  to  look  dignified  and  com¬ 
posed.  Nevertheless,  her  hand  trembled  a 
little  as  she  removed  the  envelope,  and 
opened  the  preternaturally  long-looking 
sheet  of  paper  it  contained.  It  was  not  on 
the  first  side,  nor  on  the  second,  no,  nor  on 
the  third  either  that  the  sum  total  she 
sought  for  was  to  be  found — for  that  first 
visit  to  Mademoiselle  Amabel,  which  has 
been  described  above,  had  not  been  the 
last.  But  on  the  fourth  side,  in  exceeding- 
ingly  legible  figures  inscribed  upon  the 
broad  column  ruled  for  the  sum  total  of 
franks,  were  to  be  seen  a  line  of  four  fig¬ 
ures,  the  first  of  which  was  the  figure  2. 
Those  which  follow’ed  were,  of  course,  of 
comparatively  little  importance;  but  in 
plain  English,  this  milliner  and  dress¬ 
maker’s  bill  for  herself  and  her  daughters 
during  the  last  nine  weeks,  amounted  to 
eighty-seven  pounds,  and  an  odd  frank  or 
two  over. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  to  unfold  the 
packet,  or  to  .arrive  at  the  page  bearing  the 
record  of  the  amount,  but  it  sufficed  to 
bring  both  the  Miss  Robertses  to  such  a 
station  behind  the  sofa  on  which  their 
mamma  sat,  as  enabled  them  very  speedily 
to  become  as  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  case  as  herself. 

.Mademoiselle  Agatha  •  •  ♦  ♦ 

Mademoiselle  Maria  *  •  •  • 

.Mademoiselle  Maria  •  •  *  * 

Mademoiselle  Agatha  *  •  •  • 
pretty  frequently  repeated  in  every  column 
naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  their  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  Maria  was  a  quick  and  lively 
girl,  and  instead  of  miittering  forth  any 
phrases  indic.ative  of  wonder  and  dismay  at 
the  frequent  repetition  of  her  own  name, 
she  exclaimed, 

“  Only  see,  mamma,  how  much  higher 
your  cloak  comes  than  any  other  article.  I 
always  thought  it  would  be  so.” 

There  was  a  sort  of  flint  in  this  speech 
which  struck  against  the  steel  of  .Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts’s  temperament, and  made  it  elicit  a  spark 
which  showed  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
sink  under  a  surprise,  which  certainly  was 
not  agreeable.  Mrs.  Roberts  had  calcula¬ 
ted  that  the  bill  of  Mademoiselle  Amabel 
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might  amount,  at  the  very  most,  to  about 
five-and-ihirty  pounds,  and  as  she  supposed 
it  would  not  be  called  for  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  some  months  from  the  present  time, 
she  had  calculated  that  by  a  persevering 
adherence  to  wine  of  four  sous  the  bottle, 
instead  of  ten;  by  contenting  herself  with 
bad  butter,  no  cream,  and  the  total  avoid¬ 
ance  of  fish,  game,  pastry,  and  preserved 
green  peas  ;  together  with  a  little  extra 
economy  in  the  article  of  washing,  she 
should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  it, 
without  saying  a  single  word  to  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  on  the  subject.  Clever  as  she  was, 
however,  she  had  now  decidedly  made  a 
great  blunder  ;  and  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
see,  at  the  first  glance,  how  she  was  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape  into  which  she  had  fallen. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  she  did  not  lose  her 
courage,  but  raising  her  eyes,  and  fixing 
them  on  the  messenger,  she  said, 

“  Disez  a  votre  maitress." 

It  was  now  the  man’s  turn  to  color,  which 
he  did,  looking  rather  fierce  at  the  same 
time.  Mrs.  Roberts  observed  it,  and  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  displeasure  at  her  having  for¬ 
gotten  his  rather  remarkable  proficiency  in 
the  Cnglish  language. 

“  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  young  man  ;  I 
quite  forgot  that  you  knew  how  to  speak 
English,  which  I  really  think  I  still  prefer  to 
every  other  language  when  I  can  make  it 
convenient  to  use  it.  Tell  your  mademoi¬ 
selle  then,  if  you  please,  that  as  the  bill  is 
a  good  deal  longer  than  I  expected,  it  is  al)- 
solutely  necessary  that  I  should  look  it  over 
quite  at  my  leisure.  And  you  may  mention 
to  her  also,  if  you  please,  that  by  her  fool¬ 
ishly  leading  me  into  such  a  great  error 
about  the  time  when  she  wished  to  be  paid, 
I  shall  not  be  ready  with  the  money  for  a 
day  or  two — that’s  all.  You  may  go  now, 
if  you  please.  I  will  see  about  it,  and  your 
mademoiselle  shall  hear  from  me.” 

The  man  civilly  replied  that  he  had  no 
doubt  the  end  of  the  week  would  suit  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Amabel  perfectly  well,  and  then, 
with  as  low  a  bow  as  he  thought  necessary, 
left  the  room. 

“What  will  papa  say  ?”  exclaimed  Agatha, 
as  the  door  closed  behind  him.  “  Isn’t 
eighty  pounds,  mamma,  a  monstrous  deal  of 
money  for  such  a  short  time?  Don’t  you 
think  it  is  a  shocking  large  sum  ?” 

“  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all, 
considering  the  very  elegant  appearance 
that  I  have  taken  care  you  should  both  of 
you  make.  As  to  my  part  of  it,  every  body 
knows  that  no  girl  in  the  world,  let  her  be 
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ever  so  handsome,  or  ever  so  elegant,  can 
hope  to  get  on,  either  in  marrying,  or  even 
getting  a  decent  partner,  unless  her  chape¬ 
ron  is  well-dressed,  and  looks  like  a  woman 
of  fashion.  On  this  point,  I  am  quite  sure 
your  father  will  agree  with  me.  But  I  own 
1  am  rather  afraid  that  he  will  find  fault  at 
seeing  such  an  immense  quantity  of  things 
put  down  to  your  names.  Besides  he  never, 
you  know,  ventures  to  find  fault  with  me; 
but  1  don’t  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
will  consider  it  necessary  to  be  equally  cere¬ 
monious  about  you.  I  am  sure  if  he  is 
angry,  1  don’t  know  what  on  earth  you  will 
say  to  him.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  possible, 
mamma,  to  pay  this  horrid  bill  without  his 
knowing  any  thing  about  it?”  said  Agatha, 
looking  very  sad.  “  It  would  be  so  much 
better,  you  know,  if  you  could,  for  when  he 
lonce  gels  hold  of  a  thing,  he  bores  one  for 
ever  with  it — doesn’t  he?” 

“  He  is  a  little  in  that  line,  Agatha,  there 
is  no  denying  it,”  replied  her  mother.  “  But 
you  know  1  never  get  any  thing  wor.se  for 
my  share  than  just  the  tiresomeness  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  it.  You  both  of  you  know  |>er- 
fectly  well,  that  he  wouhl  never  dream  of 
finding  fault  with  me  for  buying  a  cloak  or 
any  thing  else.  Indeed  it  would  be  very  odd 
if  he  did.” 

“  But  you  wouldn’t  like,  mamma,  to  hear 
him  going  ding-dong,  on  day  after  day,  every 
time  that  we  put  on  any  thing  decent,  eter¬ 
nally  repeating  eighty  pounds  in  nine  weeks  1 
eighty  pounds  in  nine  weeks !  eighty  pounds 
in  nine  weeks!”  said  Maria,  wittily  putting 
her  hands  behind  her  back,  and  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  with  a  step  and  attitude, 
which  certainly  resembled  those  of  her  papa, 
more  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  light-footed  and  slender  a  young  lady. — 
.Mrs.  Roberts  smiled,  and  Agatha  laughed 
aloud. 

“  It  is  very  clever.  Miss  Maria,”  said  her 
mother,  endeavoring  to  recover  her  gravity, 
“  but  it  won’t  go  far.  I’m  afraid,  towards 
paying  Mademoiselle  Amabel’s  bill ;  and  as 
to  doing  it  without  making  your  father  give 
me  an  extra  check,  it  is  impossible.  Fancy 
me  squeezing  out  eighty  pounds  out  of  our 
eating  and  drinking,  my  own  little  pocket 
expenses,  and  coach-hire!  I  havenoother 
funds  to  goto,  I  promise  you  ;  atid,  into  the 
bargain,  it  is  to  be  done  at  three  days’ 
warning.  I  must  ask  him  for  the  money — 
there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it.” 

“Don’t  mamma!”  persisted  the  usually 
volatile,  but  now  firm-minded  Maria.  “iVny 
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don’t;  if  you  do,  you  will  repent  it  as  long  band,  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  easiest 
as  you  live,  for  you  will  never  hear  the  last  way  of  settling  the  affair.” 

of  it.  You  know,  mamma,  as  well  as  I  do,  “  What  can  you  mean,  Agatha,  by  talk- 

that  papa  is  not  over  quick  in  finding  any  ing  such  abominable  nonsense  to  me  ?”  re- 
thing  to  say  when  he  takes  it  into  his  head  turned  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  a  tone  of  great  dis- 
to  show  fight  about  anything,  and  if  you  pleasure.  “You  may  think  as  lightly  of 
tell  him  of  this  bill,  you  will  be  putting  an  running  in  debt  as  you  please,  but  I  can  tell 
ever-loaded  pistol  into  his  hand,  that  he  will  you  that  this  is  no  time  for  joking,  and  if 

go  on  popping  in  our  faces  to  the  end  of  you  don’t  believe  me,  you  may  ask  your 

time;  and  you  will  get  your  share  of  it  in  papa  for  his  opinion.” 
one  way,  mamma,  if  you  don’t  in  another,  “  Yes,  yes,  I  do  believe  you,  mamma;  but 
you  may  take  my  word  for  that ;  for  we  shall  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  be  joking,  if 
both  of  us  be  worn  into  peaking,  pining,  you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  proposed  your 
yellow-faced  old  maids  in  no  time — at  least,  asking  Mademoiselle  Amabel  to  pay  her 
I  can  venture  to  answer  for  myself.”  own  bill.  But  she  may  make  the  paying  of 

“  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  cor-  it  comparatively  easy,  without  lending  you 
redness  of  your  statement,  .Maria,”  replied  ■  the  money,  according  to  the  old  Sheridan 
her  mother,  “  except  the  just  assuring  you  plan.  If  1  had  to  pay  the  bill,  I  should  go 
that  it  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  true.  If  you !  to  the  woman  this  morning,  and  take  with 
know  how  to  think  as  well  as  to  talk,  just!  me  as  much  ready  money  from  my  house- 
set  your  wits  to  work,  my  dear,  to  invent  a  keeping  purse  as  1  could  conveniently  spare ; 
way  of  getting  out  of  it.”  this  I  should  give  her,  taking  good  care  to 

“  .\s  to  that,  mamma,”  said  Agatha,  set-  have  her  receipt  for  it,  and  I  should  tell  her, 
ting  down  the  alarming  bill,  which  she  had  with  the  mo.«»t  perfect  frankness,  that  her 
been  perusing  with  a  heightened  complex-  bill  having  come  in  considerably  before  1 
ion,  “  as  to  that,  you  know  there  are,  for  expected  it,  I  could  not  possibly  pay  it  di- 
there  must  be  ways  enough  to  manage  such;  rectly  without  taking  it  formally  in  to  my 
a  matter  as  this,  without  going  at  the  very  husband,  which  was  what  I  never  did  with 
first  pinch  and  telling  papa  of  it.  What  do  my  milliner’s  bills  if  I  could  possibly  help 
you  suppose  all  the  exquisitely  dressed  it.  I  should  then  add,  with  a  gay  sort  of 
women  in  Paris  do  when  a  bill  happens  to|  laugh,  that,  nevertheless,  if  she  insisted  up- 
run  up  a  little  higher  than  they  expected  1]  on  having  the  money  directly,  it  should  be 
Can  you  possibly  believe  that  they  all  trot!  done;  but  that  if  so,  I  should  be  obliged, 
off  to  show  it  to  their  husbands?  Or  that  |  though  I  liked  her  style  extremely,  to  em- 
things  would  go  on  as  smoothly  as  they  seem  ploy  another  milliner,  as  I  did  not  choose 
to  do  now',  if  they  did  ?  Do  you  really  sup- j  to  be  subjected  to  this  startling  style  of  do- 


pose  the  women  of  Paris  are  such  idiots  ?” 
“  Then  what  do  you  suppose  they  do  do. 


ing  business.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  listened  to  all  this  very 


Agatha?”  returned  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  had,’  gravely,  but  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
listened  to  this  remonstrance  with  consid- j  nance  not  quite  easy  to  interpret.  There 


erable  attention. 


was  a  mi.xtnre  of  admiration  and  surprise  in 


“  Oh,  as  to  that,  mamma,  there  may  be  a  it,  but  in  addition  to  this,  there  w'as  an  air 
variety  of  w'ays  and  means  with  which,  of  of  being  half  frightened.  But  as  she  re¬ 
course,  I  am  not  likely  to  become  acquaint-  mained  silent,  expecting,  perhaps,  that  her 
ed  ;  and  as  to  any  of  them,  you  know,  one  young  counsellor  would  proceed,  Maria  ven- 
can  but  guess.”  tured  to  say  that  what  Agatha  proposed  ap- 

“  Well,  child,  and  what  do  you  guess  ?”  peared  to  her  extremely  reasonable,  and 
said  her  mother,  rather  impatiently ;  for  very  likely  to  succeed. 

Mrs.  Roberts  not  being  at  all  in  the  habit  “  Upon  my  word,  mamma,  I  think,  that 
of  re()uiring  the  opinions  of  either  husband  at  any  rate  von  ought  to  make  the  e.xperi-r 
or  children  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  ment.  Just  think  how  we  were  hurt  and 
in  any  emergency,  was  rather  restive  under  vexed  last  night  by  that  horrid  woman’s  im- 
the  process  of  receiving  advice.  pertinence.  I  quite  give  her  up  now,  for  it 

“Why,  this  is  what  I  guess,  mamma;  is  past  three  o’clock,  and  we  have  neither 
when  a  lady  finds  herself,  d  propos  of  her  card,  note,  nor  any  thing  else  to  explain  it. 
milliner,  exactly  in  the  position  that  you  are  So  think,  dear  mamma,  of  our  vexation  last 
HOW',  d  propos  of  Mademoiselle  Amabel,  I  night,  and  do  not  add  to  it  by  bringing  down 
guess,  a.5  the  Yankees  say,  that  it  is  to  her  papa  upon  us,  about  these  unfortunate  dress- 
ehe  would  apply,  and  not  to  her  own  hus-  es,  which,  after  all,  you  know,  it  would  have 
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been  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  do 
without,  if  he  were  to  take  it  into  his  head 
to  kill  us  for  it.  Just  fancy,  if  you  please, 
the  pretty  appearance  that  Agatha  and  I 
should  have  made  had  we  been  left  to  our 
pitiful  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  at  Lady 
Moreton’s  and  Lady  Forton’s — at  the  em- 
bassy~at  that  horrid  Madame  de  Soissonac’s 
— and  in  short,  at  all  the  places  that  have 
given  us  the  least  pleasure.  I  am  sure  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Mademoiselle  Amabel,  we 
might,  and  we  must,  have  contented  our¬ 
selves  with  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday, 
going  to  a  play  about  once  a  week,  and  in¬ 
dulging  in  an  occasional  excursion  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  a  railroad  omnibus.  So  you  have 
just  got  to  make  up  your  mind,  mamma,  as 
to  which  you  think  best — the  being  obliged 
to  set  your  wits  to  work  for  a  little  clever 
management  with  mademoiselle,  or  to  see 
us,  and  yourself  too,  turned  from  being 
people  of  fashion  and  consequence,  as  we 
are  now,  into  vulgar  humdrums,  that  no 
soul  worth  knowing  would  choose  to  speak 
to,  or  even  look  at.” 

The  evident  savoir  fairc  of  both  her 
daughters,  certainly  surprised  Mrs.  Roberts 
a  good  deal ;  but  she  felt  that  it  might  be, 
and  at  the  present  moment  actually  was,  very 
useful. 

“  Where  in  the  world  did  they  get  such 
clever  thoughtful  notions  ?”  was  the  idea 
which  first  suggested  itself  to  her  mind  ;  for 
in  London,  in  her  very  gayest  days,  Mrs. 
Roberts  had  never  been  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
ercise  her  superior  faculties  in  this  sort  of 
way — but  the  mental  answer  to  the  mental 
question  was  obvious — France  had  done  it 
— Paris  had  done  it.  She  herself  felt  a  per¬ 
fectly  different  creature  in  Paris,  and  no 
wonder  the  girls  did  so  too.  But  although 
Mrs.  Roberts  very  pleasantly  felt  the  use  of 
such  ready  and  intelligent  advisers,  she  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  be  herself  the 
main  spring  of  the  domestic  machine,  to 
relish  the  idea  of  her  children’s  taking  it 
into  their  heads  that  she  could  not  get  on 
without  their  help.  She,  therefore,  only 
nodded  to  them  both,  with  an  air  of  light¬ 
hearted,  gay  good-humour,  and  said, 

“  Well  done,  girls,  you  have  not  been 
three  months  in  Paris  for  nothing.  Great 
wits  generally  jump  together,  you  know, 
and  your  scheme  is  not  very  much  unlike 
what  I  have  been  thinking  of  myself  all  the 
time  that  you  have  been  chattering.  At  any 
rate,  when  the  carriage  comes,  ..  hich  it  will 
do  directly,  I  suppose,  I  shall  drive  to  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Amabel’s  and  see  what  I  can  do 
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with  her.  But  before  I  go  to  put  on  my 
bonnet,  girls,  I  shall  choose  to  say  one  word 
to  you  both.  You  must  remember,  my  dear 
children,  that  our  happening  to  have  fallen 
into  particularly  gay  and  elegant  society 
since  we  have  been  in  Paris,  which  1  have 
contrived  to  bring  about  solely  for  your 
sakes,  and  that  of  your  exemplary  brother, 
you  must  take  great  care  to  remember  that 
although  this  may  have  justified,  and  more 
than  justified,  my  having  permitted  this  lit¬ 
tle  excess  in  the  article  of  dress,  yet,  that 
as  a  general  principle,  I  most  strongly  re¬ 
commend  economy,  and  the  most  careful 
avoidance  of  every  thing  like  running  into 
debt.  If  I  did  not  conceive  it  impossible 
that  with  such  a  mother  as  myself  you  should 
ever  forget  this,  I  should  be  perfectly  miser¬ 
able,  I  should  indeed.  But  1  trust  there  is 
no  danger  of  it.” 

As  this  was  spoken  with  much  solemnity, 
and  that  air  of  authoritative  dignity  which 
Mrs.  Roberts  so  w’ell  knew  how  to  assume, 
the  two  young  ladies  listened  to  her  in  sub¬ 
missive  silence,  and  with  features  arranged 
into  an  expression  of  the  most  profound 
gravity  and  even  deference. 

The  carriage  did  come  to  the  door  imme¬ 
diately,  as  Mrs.  Roberts  expected  it  w’ould, 
but  although  this  usually  punctual  lady  was 
naturally  inclined  to  hasten  away,  both  be¬ 
cause  she  made  it  a  rule  never  to  keep  the 
coachman  waiting,  and  because  she  was  re¬ 
ally  very  anxious  to  finish  the  business  she 
was  upon.  Miss  Maria  detained  her  long 
enough  to  say,  “  But  remember,  mamma, 
the  best  way  in  the  world  to  bring  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Amabel  to  terms  is  to  order  something 
new ;  and  if  you  do,  dearest  mamma,  don’t 
forget  how  very  badly  I  w'ant  a  new  scarf. 
I  have  not  one  that  is  fit  to  be  seen.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  only  nodded  in  reply  and 
departed  ;  but  she  returned  very  soon,  ap¬ 
parently  in  excellent  spirits,  and  generously 
made  a  present  to  each  of  her  daughters  of 
a  very  splendid  new  scarf.  No  more  was 
said  at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  mademoi¬ 
selle’s  bill,  the  young  ladies  very  wisely  de¬ 
ciding  in  their  own  minds  that  if  their 
mamma  wanted  any  more  talk  about  it  she 
would  take  care  to  let  them  know  it,  and 
that  if  she  did  not,  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
to  set  her  going  again  upon  so  very  disa¬ 
greeable  a  theme. 

“  How  much  would  you  bet,  Maria,”  said 
Agatha,  “  that  mamma  never  had  an  idea 
of  going  to  mademoiselle  till  I  put  it  into 
her  head  ? 

“  If  I  bet  upon  the  subject  at  all,”  replied 
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her  sister,  laughing,  “  it  certainly  would  not 
be  that  she  had  not.  In  the  first  phace,  I 
am  sure  of  it,  from  her  manner— oh,  I  know 
mamma  so  well  ;  and  in  the  next,  I  am  sure 
of  it,  because  with  all  her  cleverness,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  she  certainly  is 
clever  in  her  own  way,  she  ha^  so  very  little 
notion  of  what  women  of  real  fashion  do, 
either  in  this  country  or  our  own.  She  has 
never,  you  know,  been  at  a  modern  board¬ 
ing-school  as  we  have,  and  therefore  she  has 
never  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  all  the 
anecdotes  that  our  admirable  teacher  used 
to  recount  for  our  advantage — not  to  men¬ 
tion  all  we  have  read,  you  know,  in  more 
languages  than  one.  All  this  makes  a  great 
difference,  and  those  are  the  sort  of  reasons, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  why  old  people 
never  do  know  how  to  do  any  thing  so  well 
as  young  ones.  And  the  fact  is,  Agatha, 
that  if  we  hope  to  get  on,  as  I  know  we 
should  both  of  us  like  to  do,  we  must  con¬ 
trive,  somehow  or  other,  to  have  our  way  in 
most  things,  or  we  shall  be  disappointed, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.” 


Return  or  Poles. — We  presume  the  following 
may  be  attributed  as  one  good  result  of  the  visit 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  recently  paid  to 
this  country.  Permission  has  been  granted  to  the 
Poles,  in  Loudon,  to  return  under  amnesty,  to 
their  native  country,  with  the  condition  that  they 
should  pass  througli  Holland,  to  Poland ;  and  it 
has  farther  been  communicated  to  them,  through 
the  Russian  ambassador,  that,  as  many  of  them 
are  in  a  state  of  poverty,  and  wholly  unable  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey, — a  sum  suffi- 
cier/  fur  the  purpose  is  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
his  Government.  On  Sunday  last,  thirteen  of 
these  exiles,  two  of  whom  have  married  in  Eng- 
lond,  left  London  for  Rotterdam.  It  is  really 
w’orth  mentioning,  as  a  striking  expression  of  that 
rapidity  of  movement,  which  is  practically  bring¬ 
ing  the  ends  of  the  earth  together,  that  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  London  to  Brussels  is  now  performed 
in  a  single  day  ! — the  arrangements  for  this  great 
object  having  been  brought  finally  to  bear  on 
Bunday  last.  On  that  day  the  travellers  left 
London  for  Dover,  at  half-past  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  were  in  Brussels  at  a  quarter  past  nine 
in  the  evening, — performing  the  whole  distance, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  of  sea  and 
land,  in  fifteen  hours  and  three-quarters — more 
than  two  of  which  were  spent  at  Ostend  ! — Jitke- 
naum. 


The  British  and  Foreign  Institute  held  its 
first  general  annual  meeting  yesterday  w'eek, — 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Buckingham  read  a  report,  which  gave  a  favorable 
account  of  the  progre.ss,  funds,  and  numbers  of  the 
society,  which  was  approved  of,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  for  distribution. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH,  BY  A  .MOUSE. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Mice  are  a  nation  of  very  great  antiqui¬ 
ty  !  they  crept  into  the  world  when  it  was 
but  five  days  old,  thus  having  precedence 
of  the  human  race  by  full  twenty-four  hours. 

No  people  ever  had  a  loftier  parentage  ; 
all  their  historians,  from  ASsop  to  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  agreeing  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  Mountains.  No  mouse  could  ever 
see  matter  for  ridicule  in  this  descent,  al¬ 
though  Horace  has  been  so  merry  on  the 
subject.  In  consequence  of  their  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  Mountains,  mice  are,  of  course, 
allied  to  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Hills, 
and  consider  themselves  part  of  the  haute 
noblesse  of  the  kingdom. 

Previously  to  the  era  of  the  Deluge  the 
annals  of  the  race  are  necessarily  brief;  but 
Mice  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  Nim¬ 
rod  obtained  the  title  of  the  “  mighty  hun¬ 
ter”  from  the  wars  which  he  waged  with 
their  gallant  nation.  Noah  paid  them  dis¬ 
tinguished  attention,  but  their  antiquaries 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
card  of  invitation  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mouse,  the  antediluvians,  must  have  re 
ceived  from  the  commander  of  the  ark. 
However,  they  survived  the  Flood  by  that 
officer’s  courtesy,  and  in  g*ti*Jtude  for  so 
valuable  a  service, have  adhereuto  the  houses 
of  his  posterity  from  that  day  to  this.  If 
they  were  more  attached  to  one  of  their 
benefactor’s  sons  than  to  another,  it  '»*  as 
unquestionably  to  Ham.  It  has  been  s^id 
that  a  mouse  of  the  patriarchal  times  was 
caught  nibbling  the  venison  pasty  which 
Esau  made  for  his  father  Isaac.  There 
may  be  truth  in  the  report,  or  there  may  be 
none.  In  ail  probability  it  is  a  sheer  cal¬ 
umny. 

The  affection  of  mice  for  Ham  has  led  to 
the  notion  that  they  were  the  inventors  of 
mustard,  which  is  certainly  confirmed  by 
the  obvious  derivation  of  that  word  from 
muSy  a  mouse. 

Amongst  the  mice  of  the  old  world,  those 
of  Babylon  enjoyed  the  first  celebrity.  The 
walls  of  that  famous  city  were,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  a  vast  army  of  mice  with 
cocked  tails,  a  curious  fact  which  appears 
plainly  from  the  description  given  of  those 
walls  by  the  poet  Ovid  : 

Diritur  altam 

CoctUibus  muris  ciuxisse  tSemiraniis  urbeni. 
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That  “  coctilibus  rntb  j*'  is  properly  trans- 
Itated  “cock-tailed  mice,”  is  acknowledged 
by  a  learned  writer  in  the  “  Anti- Jacobin,” 
who,  however,  absurdly  supposes  that  the 
mice  in  this  case  were  dead. 

Of  all  Asiatic  cities  Angora  was  probably 
the  most  unpopular  with  the  mice  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  on  account  of  the  race  of  cats  by 
which  that  place  was  infested ;  the  cat 
having  been  at  all  times  the  inveterate  ene¬ 
my  of  our  name. 

Like  other  nations,  the  Souriqiiois  have 
had  their  fabulists  as  well  as  their  histori¬ 
ans,  and  one  of  their  legends  recounts  an 
early  and  close  alliance  contracted  with  a 
no  less  illustrious  personage  than  the  Lion, 
to  whom  a  mouse  was  once  upon  a  time 
enabled  to  render  a  service  of  the  last  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  natural  to  think  thcat  the 
Lion  must  have  been  only  too  happy  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  friendship  and  conciliate  the  good-  i 
will  of  auxiliaries  like  us. 

Though  a  peaceful  race,  when  left  to 
themselves,  the  mice  have  had  their  wars  ; 
and  they  are  too  great  a  nation  to  have  lit¬ 
tle  wars.  History  records  no  such  brilliant 
campaign  as  that  of  the  Souriquois  w’ith  the 
Frogs.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
quarrel  may  be  collected  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  greatest  poet  of  ancient 
times  has  immortalized  it  in  that  beautiful 
epic  of  which  be  subsequently  wrote  an 
amusing  pangPy,  which  he  entitled  the  “  Il¬ 
iad.”  Tne  ^  Batrachyomnehia  ;  or.  Bat¬ 
tle  of  tile  Frogs  and  Mice,”  is  indeed  a  stu- 
pei.  Ic;  us  poem  ;  but  no  less  a  work  w  ould 
}\*y3  been  worthy  of  the  theme. 

Oh,  fdl  my  rising  song  with  sacred  fire, 

Ye  tuneful  nine,  ye  sweet  celestial  choir  ! 

The  dreadful  toils  of  raging  Mars  I  write. 

The  springs  of  contest  and  the  fields  of  fight ; 
How  threatening  mick  advanced  with  warlike 
grace. 

And  waged  dire  combats  with  the  croaking  race. 
Not  louder  tumults  shook  Olympus’  towers 
When  earth-born  giants  dared  immortal  powers. 

And  again  : 

Dreadful  in  arms  the  inarching  mice  appear. 

Nay,  the  gods  decline  to  mix  in  the  fight 
through  fear  of  our  martial  prowess.  Pallas 
thus  addressed  the  celestial  council : 

Let  all  like  me  from  either  host  forbear. 

Nor  tempt  the  Hying  furies  of  the  spear. 

Some  daring  mouse  may  meet  the  wondrous  odds. 
Though  gods  oppose,  and  brave  the  w'ounded 
gods. 

Achilles  shines  with  a  faint  splendour  by 
the  side  of  our  great  Psycarpax.  The  stone 
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which  this  warrior  flung  at  the  frog,  Pelo- 
bates,  the  poet  describes  as  follows  : 

Not  twice  ten  mice  th’  enormous  weight  could 
raise. 

Such  mice  as  live  in  our  degenerate  days. 

Ilomer,  however,  probably  underrates  the 
mice  of  his  own  time,  to  exalt  those  of  the 
heroic  age.  But  more  illustrious  still  was 
Meridarpax.  He  was  indeed 

The  foremost  mouse  of  all  the  world  ! 

adorned  with  every  mouseful  quality,  the 
bravest  and  most  accomplished  noblemouse 
in  the  Souriquois  aristocracy. 

Pride  of  his  sire,  and  glory  of  his  hole, 

A  warlike  spirit  with  a  heavenly  soul, 

Ilis  actions  bold,  robust  his  goodly  frame, 

And  Meridarpax  his  resounding  name. 

It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  just  surprise 
to  our  critics,  how  the  bard  who  sang  the 
exploits  of  mice  could  have  stooped  his  wing 
to  celebrate  the  puny  deeds  of  men ;  but 
it  is  still  more  curious  to  find  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  wars  of  the  Souriquois  with 
the  nations  of  the  fens  has  been  left  for  a 
mouse  of  the  present  day  to  discover.  The 
truth  is  this.  The  mice  were  always  a 
melodious  nation,  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  finest  ears,  and  it  was  not  possible  that 
they  could  always  patiently  endure  the  dis¬ 
cordant  croakings  of  the  population  of  the 
marshes  and  low  countries.  At  length  the 
nuisance  became  intolerable.  They  con¬ 
vened  a  parliament,  or  mouse-mote,  as  it 
was  termed,  and  proclaimed  war  to  the  bull- 
rush  with  their  untuneful  neighbors.  Fifty 
thou.sand  mice-at-arms  took  the  field,  and 
every  mouse  behaved  mousefully.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  land  force,  they  collected  (which 
Homer  has  not  mentioned)  a  powerful  navy, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  mice-of-war,  all 
moused  with  able-bodied  sea-mice.  The 
youngest  midshipmouse  in  the  fleet  was  fit 
to  command  an  Armada.  Our  admiral  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  mice  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  could  have  taught  Blake  and  Nel¬ 
son  their  duty.  Indeed,  it  was  from  him 
that  the  latter  borrowed  the  famous  battle- 
cry  of  Trafalgar.  The  original  was  this — 
“  Mouseland  expects  that  every  mouse  w’ill 
do  his  duty,”  An  English  writer  named 
Southey  has  written  “  the  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,”  and  has  not  mentioned  the  name 
of 'Proglodytes !  Our  generalissimo  by  land 
was  Troxartes.  He  had  lived  the  life  of  a 
philosopher  in  calm  obscurity,  until  his 
country  required  the  service  of  his  paw  s. 
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The  austerity  of  his  nature  made  him  the  !  The  mouse  has  been  distinguished  in  a 
strictest  of  martinets.  A  poet  happily  de-j  civil  as  well  as  a  military  capacity.  In  the 
scribes  him  as  i  Record  departments  of  most  countries  our 

labors  have  been  very  considerable.  We 


feast  upon  old  papers  and  parchments  with 
a  true  antiquarian  gusto.  Some  of  our 
family  are  supposed  to  have  devoured  the 
jlost  decades  of  Livy,  which,  if  true,  proves 
our  appetite  for  polite  literature;  but  this, 
indeed,  requires  but  little  confirmation  when 


A  stoic  of  the  hole,  a  mouse  without  a  tear. 

llis  despatches  (strange  to  relate !)  have 
never  been  published;  but  the  original  pa¬ 
pers  are  in  the  Mouseum,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Colonel  Gurwood,  when  he  has  leisure, 
will  undertake  to  edit  them.  They  will 
be  found  as  much  superior  to  those  of  the  |  it  is  recollected  that  the  very  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  a  mouse  is  to  a  man.  Movaui,  or  the  Muses,  indicates  the  estima- 
The  early  history  of  Rome  teems  with  j  tion  in  which  we  were  held  by  the  ancient 
proofs  of  our  renown  in  arms.  Witness  the  |  world  for  our  intellectual  and  literary  at- 
exploits  of  Decius  Mus.  Some  have  sup-  tainmenis.  It  is  well  known  that  Apollo 
posed  that  Decius  was  a  man,  not  a  mouse;  j  derived  his  Asiatic  name  of  2\uir&tvg,  or 
but  even  were  this  true,  it  would  follow  that  j  the  Mouse-killer,  from  his  jealous  hostility 
he  was  surnamed  Mus,  in  compliment  to  his  j  to  our  family  ;  and  there  is  good  ground  for 
warlike  prowess.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Ro- !  believing  that  Marsyas,  whom  he  persecuted 


mans  had  a  particular  kind  of  crown  called 
tnural,  w'ith  which  they  were  accustomed  to  j 
honor  distinguished  soldiers,  and  that  mu¬ 
ral  is  derived  from  mua,  muris,  is  too  obvi¬ 
ous  to  require  a  word  in  support  of  it.  How 


so  cruelly,  was  the  direct  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  “  Singing  Mouse”  who  recently  aston¬ 
ished  and  delighted  London. 

But  to  return  to  our  public  functions ; 
that  we  have  had  a  decided  turn  for  the 


long  we  flourished  in  Rome  is  not  very  cer-  church  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  church- 
tain,  but  our  destruction  was  in  all  likeli-  !  mouse  is  a  recognised  order  amongst  us, 
hood  the  great  object  of  the  CV//iline  con- 1  and  it  is  our  just  pride  that  we  alone  have 
spiracy.  Some  writers  suppose  that,  driven  i  preserved  the  genuine  character  of  the  in- 
from  Italy  at  or  about  that  period,  we  then  jstitution  as  founded  by  the  Apostles,  inas- 
first  migrated  westward,  and  made  our  ap- 1  much  as  our  poverty  has  passed  into  a  pro¬ 


verb— “  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse.” — 
Amongst  the  human  race,  on  the  contrary, 
the  proverb  runs — “  as  rich  as  a  church¬ 
man.”  It  was  beautifully  said  of  one  of  our 


A  mouse  he  was  to  all  the  country  de.ar, 
And  passing  rich  on  forty  crusts  a  year. 


pearance  in  Elngland.  There,  at  any  rate, 
we  .settled  in  great  numbers,  chiefly  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Cheshire,  being  much 
attracted  by  the  excellence  of  the  cheeses  in 
those  counties.  A  distinguished  tribe  fixed  j  ecclesiastics 
themselves  at  Stilton,  where  their  descend¬ 
ants  are  found  at  this  day.  In  our  progress  i 
westw’ard,  however,  several  of  our  legions  j 

tot»k  up  iheir  quarters  at  different  places  on  !  .  ,  .  ,  • 

the  conliiienl:  some  at  Parma  and  Bologna  ^  ^t  the  same  time  the  mouse  is  suh|ect  to 
(witli  a  view  to  the  sausages),  others  at  La  !•?«  promptings  of  avarice  and  wor  div  am- 
Gruyere,  while  many  scattered  themselves  “  ">0  lower  animals.  We 

through  Holland.  The  Sourii.iiois  were  al*'''''®  as  there  are 

French  colony,  but  the  name  is  now  com-  and  they  are  apt  to  quote 

nion  to  the  entire  race  of  mice  all  over  the  I  ">  justification  the  verses  of  Pope- 
globe.  That  there  was  also  a  great 


move¬ 
ment  at  some  time  or  another  towards  the 
north  is  clear,  from  the  consequence  we  ob¬ 
tained  in  Russia,  which  was  called  from  us 
Muscov'ib,  or  Mouseland.  It  may  be  sup- 


The  mouse  that  ia  content  with  one  poor  hole 
Will  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 

Upon  this  principle  will  these  corrupt  and 
secular  church-mice  seize  on  hole  after  hole. 


posed  that  the  mice  of  Russia  must  have  j  lienefice  upon  benefice,  and  dignity  upon 


been  uncomfortable  under  a  Czarina  of  the 


and 


dignity,  with  a  rapacity  thoroughly 
ominous  name  of  Cr/^herine  ;  however,  on  |  frightfully  human.  Some  will  even  creep 
the  whole,  we  have  had  no  great  reason  to  into  palaces,  but  there  is  one  palace  which 
complain  of  our  lot  in  the  Russian  domin-  no  mouse  was  ever  known  to  enter  with 
ions,  for  our  rights  have  been  as  much  re-  pleasure — namely,  the ^//i-palace;  and  there 
spected  as  the  rights  of  men  ;  and  at  this  \  is  also  one  monkish  order  to  which  the 
hour  we  are  infinitely  freer  and  happier  than  j  Souriquois  have  invariably  manifested  the 
the  unfortunate  Poles.  j  strongest  antipathy — that  of  La  Trappe, 
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Mice  do  not  sit  in  Parliament,  which  is 
not  at  all  to  be  regretted,  for  they  might 
probably  soon  earn  the  bad  reputation  of 
their  friends  the  rats,  who  have  had  seats  in 
both  houses  from  time  immemorial.  We 
have  our  politicians,  nevertheless,  as  well 
•  as  other  communities,  and  are  often  accus¬ 
ed  of  hole-and-corner  proceedings,  because 
we  prefer  holding  little  quiet  meetings 
within  the  wainscot,  or  behind  the  arras,  to 
running  the  risk  of  dispersion  by  their  wor¬ 
ships  Grimalkin  and  Bow-wow,  who  would 
be  only  too  happy  if  they  could  get  us  to 
assemble  on  the  hearth-rug.  Mice  have 
petitioned  Parliament,  although  they  have 
not  sat  there.  A  petition  of  theirs  in  verse, 
drawn  up  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  is  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  great  celebrity.  They  have  also  a 
very  active  and  extensive  association,  call¬ 
ed  the  Anti-Corn-Stack  League,  and  it  is 
certain  that  had  they  a  mouse-mote,  and 
were  they  to  legislate  for  the  empire,  they 
would  make  the  trade  in  corn  perfectly 
free,  abolish  mouse-traps,  and  make  it  felo¬ 
ny  in  old  maiden  ladies,  to  keep  cat  or  kit¬ 
ten. 

The  philosophy  of  mice  is  a  subject  on 
which  much  remains  to  be  written ;  their 
taste  for  Bacon  is  decided,  and  that  they 
are  Minute  Philosophers  is  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion.  ACsop  and  Horace  have  agreeably 
recorded  an  ancient  dispute  among  them, 
whether  a  country  or  town  life  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  They  seemed  divided  upon  the 
subject,  just  as  men  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  field-mouse,  who  would  not  resign 
his  hole  in  a  corn-field  for  the  most  sumpt¬ 
uous  mansion  in  Park-lane.  All  that  mice 
ask — and  it  is  not  much — is  to  be  let  alone, 
and  their  favorite  maxim  is  “  live  and  let 
live.”  When  was  a  mouse  known  to  mo¬ 
lest  a  cat,  or  set  a  trap  for  a  cook  or  a 
housekeeper?  As  to  terrifying  ladies  as 
they  do,  they  protest  they  cannot  help,  and 
are  exceedingly  sorry  for  it ;  they  did  not 
create  themselves;  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs 
that  nature  has  made  them  such  formidable 
beings,  that  the  smallest  monstrous  mouse  j 
that  creeps  on  floor  would  put  to  route  all 
the  women  in  England,  though  the  Queen  in 
person  were  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

The  mouse  is,  in  truth,  the  most  amia¬ 
ble  of  creatures,  a  gentle-mouse  every  inch 
of  him.  In  the  domestic  circle  he  shines 
with  peculiar  lustre,  understanding  the 
Hole  duty  of  mouse  perfectly,  and  firmly 
believing  that  an  honest  mouse  is  the  ”  no¬ 
blest  work  of  God,”  a  saying  of  one  of  our 
poets,  which  has  been  stolen  by  Mr.  Pope, 
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and  absurdly  applied  to  the  miserable  race 
of  man.  Our  love  of  poetry,  let  me  here 
observe,  is  one  of  the  attributes  on  which 
we  pique  ourselves.  Juvenal,  a  Latin  po¬ 
et,  has  done  us  justice  in  this  respect 
where  he  tells  of  the  Mures  Opici,  an  an¬ 
cient  Italian  colony,  that  they  actually  de¬ 
voured  {rodehant)  the  “  divina  carmina,'^ 
or  immortal  productions  of  the  bards. 
The  author  of  this  memoir  has  made  a  re¬ 
markable  discovery  respecting  the  poet  on 
whom  the  people  of  these  countries  pride 
themselves  most.  He  has  ascertained  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  Shakespeare  was  neither 
a  swan  nor  a  man,  but  a  mouse,  the  ”  Sing¬ 
ing  Mouse”  of  his  day.  The  proof  is  that 
a  mouse  of  the  same  name,  that  is  import¬ 
ing  the  same  meaning  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  is  found  aniongs  the  heroes  of  the 
Batrachyomachia.  How  interesting  to  find 
a  Shake-spear  celebrated  by  a  Homer,  and 
to  trace  the  lineage  of  the  greatest  pen- 
mouse  of  modern  times  up  to  a  mouse  of 
war  in  the  romantic  ages  of  Grecian  histo¬ 
ry  !  In  corroboration  of  this  discovery  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Shakespeare  speaks 
of  mice  invariably  in  respectful  and  hand¬ 
some  terms.  In  one  place  he  apeaks  of  a 

Most  magnanimous  mouse, 

and  we  have  already  quoted  a  passage  where 
he  bestows  on  his  fellow-mouse  the  compli¬ 
mentary  epithet  of  ”  monstrous.”  But  he 
really  speaks  of  mice  in  twenty  places 
where  his  paltry  human  editors  have  substi¬ 
tuted  the  word  man,  and  appropriated  the 
tribute  to  themselves.  For  instance, 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  amou^e 
Who  darca  do  more  is  none  ! 

And  in  “  Henry  VHI.” 

This  is  the  stale  of  Mouse  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  &c. 

****** 

And  when  he  hopes,  good  easy  Mouse,  &c. 

In  the  play  of  “Hamlet,”  there  is  that 
magnificent  description  of  mouse  which 
every  mouseling  has  at  the  end  of  his  paws. 
Fancy  the  presumption  of  applying  the  fol- 
low’ing  to  such  a  being  as  man  ! 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  Mouse!  How 
noble  in  reason !  How  infinite  in  faculties  ! 
In  form  .and  moving  how  express  and  admi¬ 
rable !  In  action  how  like  an  angel!  In 
apprehension  how’  like  a  god!  The  beauty 
of  the  world  !  The  paragon  of  animals  ! 

And  again, 

I  He  was  a  Mouse,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

1  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again, — 
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which  was  an  allusion  to  an  ancestor  of  my 
own,  a  clergymouse  of  Mousechcster,  the 
most  learned  as  well  as  the  most  virtuous 
mouse  of  his  age,  and  the  author  of  many 
inimitable  works,  including  “the  Mouse  of 
Feeling,”  the  “  Mouse’s  Book,”  the  “  Mir¬ 
ror  of  Mice,”  and  a  play  called  “  The 
Good-natured  Mouse,”  which  was  plagiar¬ 
ised  by  a  two-legged  penny-a-liner  of  the 
name  of  Goldsmith.  To  this  wisest  and 
best  of  mice  we  are  indebted  for  the  great 
maxim  that 

The  noblest  study  of  mousekind  is  mouse. 

But  as  1  propose  shortly  to  publish  his  life 
and  times  in  three  volumes,  w  ith  notices  of 
the  most  celebrated  clergyinice  and  states- 
mice  of  the  sixteenth  century,  enough  has 
been  said  for  the  present  occasion. 


ELLEN  MIDDLETON. 

Fiom  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ellen  Middleton.  A  Tale.  ByLadyGeor- 

giana  Fullerton.  3  vols.  8vo.  J^ndon  : 
1844. 

This  tale  has  excited  great  interest  among 
an  influeniial  class  of  readers  in  the  great  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  its  reputation  is,  we  are  told, 
spreading  widely.  The  writer  is  just  the  kind 
of  writer  who  may  do  harm  by  her  influence 
or  example,  and  to  whom  criticism  may  do 
good.  It  struck  us,  therefore,  that  the  very 
limited  space  we  had  left,  on  the  appearance 
of  her  Tale,  could  not  be  employed  better 
than  In  pointing  out  her  merits  and  demerits 
as  a  novelist — her  fine  spirit  of  observation 
and  analysis,  with  the  veins  of  thought  and 
feeling,  that  ought  to  be  worked  assiduously 
— and  her  fondness  for  overstrained  sentiment, 
and  melodramatic  situation  that  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed. 

The  plot  is  soon  told.  Ellen  Middleton  has 
been  bred  up  by  a  high-principled,  cold-man¬ 
nered  uncle,  and  an  indulgent,  imaginative 
aunt.  They  are  people  of  fortune,  residing 
at  a  country  house  situate  on  the  bank  of  a 
river.  When  the  story  opens,  Ellen  is  be¬ 
tween  fifteen  and  sixteen.  Their  only  child, 
Julia,  a  cross,  unamiable  girl,  is  eight  Ed¬ 
ward  Middleton,  a  nephew  of  the  uncle,  and 
Henry  Lovell,  a  younger  brother  of  the  aunt 
— young  men  of  two  or  three  and  tw’enty — are 
staying  with  them.  Julia  lakes  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  quarrelling  with  her  cousin ;  and  at 
length  Ellen  overhears  her  aunt  discussing 
the  propriety  of  separating  them,  by  sending 
her  (Ellen)  to  school.  Hurrying  to  a  ver¬ 


anda  overlooking  the  river,  she  gives  vent  to  a 
paroxysm  of  grief  and  mortification 

‘  No  voice  could  then  have  been  welcome  to 
me,  (for  the  voice  I  loved  best,  the  voice  that 
had  ever  spoken  peace  and  joy  to  my  heart, 

I  had  just  heard  utter  words  that  had  destroy¬ 
ed  at  one  blow  the  fabric  of  bliss  which  my 
heart  had  so  long  framed  for  itself;)  no  voice, 

I  say,  could  have  been  welcome  to  me:  hut 
when  1  heard  the  sharp  and  querulous  tones  of 
Julia,  God  in  mercy  forgive  me  for  what  1  felt. 
She  was  again  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
Slone  steps  that  1  have  described  as  forming 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  veranda ;  and, 
as  she  placed  Iter  foot  on  one  of  the  moss- 
covered,  slippery  steps,  she  called  out,  ‘'I’m 
going  down — I’ll  have  my  own  way  now.”  I 
seized  her  hand,  and  draw’ing  her  back,  ex¬ 
claimed — ‘‘  Don’t  Julia  on  which  she  said 
— You  had  better  not  tease  me ;  you  are  to  be 
sent  away  if  you  tease  me.”  1  felt  as  if  a  vi¬ 
per  had  stung  me,  the  blood  rushed  to  rr.y 
liead,  and  I  struck  her;  she  reeled  under  the 
blow,  her  loot  slipped,  and  she  I'ell  headlong 
dowMi  the  stone  steps.  A  voice  near  me  said 
— She  has  killed  her  !”  There  was  a  plunge 
in  the  water  below ;  her  white  frock  rose  to 
the  surface — sank — rose  again — and  sank  to 
rise  no  more.  Two  men  rushed  wildly  down 
the  bank,  and  one  of  them  turned  and  looked 
up  as  he  passed.  1  heard  a  piercing  scream 
— a  mother’s  cry  of  despair. — Nobody  said 
again  — “she  has  killed  her.”  I  did  not  die; 

1  did  not  go  mad ;  for  I  had  not  an  instant’s 
delusion — I  never  doubled  the  reality  of  what 
had  happened  ;  but  those  words — “  She  has 
killed  her !” — “  She  has  killed  her !” — were 
written  as  with  a  fiery  pencil  on  my  brain,  and 
day  and  night  they  rang  in  my  ears.  Who 
had  spoken  them  ?  The  scerct  of  my  fate  was 
in  those  words.’ 

The  secret  of  her  fate  was  in  these  words, 
and  the  chief  interest  of  the  story  is  in  that 
secret;  which  she  keeps  until  she  herself  and 
every  body  connected  with  her  have  been 
made  irretrievably  wretched.  In  the  first 
paroxysm  of  remorse  and  terror,  she  could  not 
speak,  and  afterwards  she  would  not ;  but 
goes  on  receiving  tlie  caresses  of  her  relations, 
and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  her  newr  po¬ 
sition  (lor  Julia’s  death  makes  her  an  heiress) 
with  unfaltering  resolution ;  though  racked  by 
the  fear  of  discovery,  and  haunted  by  the 
phantoms  of  remorse.  Both  Edw'ard  and 
Henry  are  in  love  w'ith  her.  Edward  is  high- 
minded,  true-hearted,  and  good ;  she  returns 
his  affection,  and  eventually  marries  him. 
Henry  is  unprincipled  and  selfish,  and  she 
knows  it ;  but  he  posesses  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers  of  fascination ;  he  holds  the  key  of  her 
destiny,  having  been  an  eyewitness  of  Julia’s 
death ;  and  by  the  aid  of  influence  thus  ac¬ 
quired  induces  her  to  to  suppress  the  truth, 
tolerate  his  attentions,  and  keep  up  a  confi¬ 
dential  communication  with  him,  until  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  is  all  along  devotedly 
attached,  casts  her  off,  under  the  belief  that 
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Henry  is  her  favored  lover.  He  does  not  learn 
the  real  slate  of  tlie  facts  until  they  are  nar¬ 
rated  by  her  (dying  of  a  broken  heart)  on 
her  tleaihbed  ;  Henry  having  died  of  a  brain 
fever  a  few  days  before,  and  most  of  the  other 
prominent  characters  being  similarly  disposed 
of,  about  the  same  time. 

This  story,  apparently  so  simple,  is  kept  up 
through  the  three  volumes  principally  by  El¬ 
len’s  struggles  to  avoid  discovery,  and  Henry’s 
expedients  to  retain  her  in  his  toils. 

Now  our  objection  to  the  plot  is  twofold — 
the  inadequacy  of  the  alleged  motives,  and 
the  improbability  of  the  facts.  We  assert,  con¬ 
fidently,  that  Ellen  neither  could  nor  would 
have  kept  the  secret.  In  the  first  place,  she 
could  not.  There  are  such  things  as  coro¬ 
ner’s  inquests — though  ladies  of  quality  are 
not  bound  to  know  of  them — and  others  be¬ 
sides  tlie  housekeeper  would  have  asked, 

‘  Where  were  you  when  the  poor  thing  fell  V 
Two  persons  are  eyewitnesses  of  the  deed ; 
a  tlurd  hears  it  from  one  of  them ;  dark  hints 
are  scattered ;  dire  threats  thrown  out;  all 
sorts  of  rumors  are  abroad ;  she  herself  pur¬ 
sues  a  line  of  conduct  that  must  necessarily 
excite  suspicion;  and  tears,  faintings,  chan¬ 
ges  of  voice,  changes  of  color,  and  whis¬ 
perings  with  Henry,  w’ould  assuredly  have 
precipitated  the  crisis  before  the  end  of  the 
tirst  volume. 

This,  however,  is  a  comparatively  immate¬ 
rial  objection:  few’  novelists  or  dramatists 
could  get  on  if  they  were  tied  dowm  to  strict 
matter  of-fact  probability.  Insomeofthe  most 
admired  fictions,  we  are  compelled  to  take  lor 
granted  that  no  one  sees  or  hears  what  no  one 
could  help  seeing  or  hearing  ;  and  w'e  readily 
grant  their  writers,  what  Archimedes  asked  in 
vain — a  place  beyond  our  living,  actual,  every¬ 
day  world  to  stand  on,  and  suffer  them  to 
move  it,  or  turn  it  topsy-turvy,  if  they  can.  In 
short,  they  may  do  any  thing  short  of  revers¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  gravitation,  provided  they  do 
not  neglect  the  liigher  principles  of  art;  and 
our  main  ground  of  difference  with  I^ady 
Georgiana  Fullerton  is,  not  that  the  secret 
would  have  been  discovered  in  Ellen’s  despite, 
but  that  she  herself  would  itifallibly  have  re¬ 
vealed  it. 

Persons  conversant  wdth  the  history  oferime 
are  aw’are,  that  the  most  hardened  criminals 
scarcely  ever  keep  their  own  counsel,  even  when 
there  is  no  hope  of  sympathy,  and  communi¬ 
cation  may  be  death  :  ‘  murder  will  out’  is  no 
mere  vulgar  error  ;  nor  is  there  probably  one 
of  our  readers  who,  in  minor  cases  of  trans¬ 
gression,  has  not  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
tell  and  know  the  worst,  merely  to  get  rid  ol 
the  torture  of  uncertainty,  though  under  no 
immediate  apprehension  of  being  found  out. 
But  let  us  set  aside  the  fact,  that  Ellen  knew 
of  one  witness  at  the  least;  and  let  us  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  line  of  conduct  a  cunning,  calcula- 
tinggirl  would  consequently  have  pursued.  We 
take  her,  on  her  owm  showing,  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  understanding,  imagination,  and  sen- 
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sibility  ;  to  have  been  capable  of  high  enthu¬ 
siasm,  w’arrn  gratitude,  and  passionate  love. 
How  would  such  a  being  have  acted?  Why, 
rushed  wildly  through  the  house  shrieking  out 
that  she  had  killed  her  cousin;  or  started  liom 
the  first  stupor,  to  give  w’ay  to  an  avony  of 
self-accusation ;  or  dragged  herself  to  her 
aunt’s  feet,  imploring,  not  asking,  forgiveness  ; 
or  flown  from  her  to  the  stern  uncle,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  sentence  of  banishment  as  a  boon — 
any  thing,  or  every  thin^  but  remain  enduring 
the  caresses  of  Mrs.  Middleton,  the  insulting 
attentions  of  Henry  and  the  daily,  hourly  in¬ 
dications  of  the  coming  crisis.  It  is  said  that 
the  most  stringent  of  all  tortures  is  the  falling 
of  water,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  head — the 
brain  maddens,  and  the  tongue  speaks.  Much 
of  the  same  kind  is  the  mental  torture  Ellen  is 
made  to  undergo  for  months,  by  the  surpassing 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivances  for  turning  inci¬ 
dent  after  incident,  and  conversation  after  con¬ 
versation,  into  a  sting.  She  loves,  too — loves 
passionately,  devotedly ;  her  whole  soul  is 
wrapped  up  in  Edward  ;  and,  in  the  fine  scene, 
where  she  risks  her  life  to  save  his,  she  pours  it 
all  out  in  an  irresistible  burst.  With  one  re¬ 
serve,  however,  the  black  secret  is  kept  hack, 
and  with  an  intensity  of  selfishness  (though 
perhaps  the  author  never  viewed  it  in  that 
light)  she  keeps  it  still,  when  not  only  her 
own  reputation,  and  the  life  of  Alice,  but  her 
husband’s  happiness,  might  be  secured  by  a 
frank  and  full  confession.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
managed  these  things  better.  Finella  is  proof 
against  every  other  trial;  but  the  moment  the 
talismanic  influence  of  love  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  her,  she  betrays  herself.* 

Judging  simply  from  internal  evidence,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  purity  of  the  author’s 
mind  and  the  goodness  of  her  intentions  ;  but 
the  tendency  or  moral  is  often,  at  the  best, 
doubtful.  We  do  not  much  mind  her  revers¬ 
ing  the  good  old  maxim  already  mentioned, 

murder  will  out  ;  hut  it  is  surely  hardly  al¬ 
lowable  to  paint  Ellen  endowed  with  so  many 
estimable  qualities,  without  permitting  them  to 
bear  fruit.  Falsehood,  habitual  dissimulation, 
and  selfishness,  are  not  the  natural  products  of 
a  religious  turn  of  mind,  a  frank  disposition, 
genius,  enthusiasm,  and  sensibility.  Ellen’s 
mode  of  thinking,  compared  with  her  mode  of 
acting,  constantly  tempts  u.s  to  exclaim  (sav¬ 
ing  the  lady’s  presence)  with  Sir  Peter  Tea¬ 
zle,  ‘  Oh,  d — n  your  sentiments  !’  or  reminds  us 
of  Charles  Lamb’s  character  of  Coleridge; 
‘  He  was  a  good  man,  an  excellent  man  ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  whenever  any  thing  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  he  could 
not  perform  it !’ 

Again,  Ellen  is  too  clever  a  creature  to  be 
imposed  on  by  Henry  Lovell,  (who  is  com¬ 
monplace  enough  in  the  first  volume,)  and 
she  is  too  much  in  love  with  another  to  be  fas¬ 
cinated  by  him.  Such  an  interest  might  easily 

*  See  the  concluding  chapter  of  Peveril  of  the 
•  Peak. 
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have  found  place  in  an  unoccupied  heart  or  BEAUMARCHAIS  AND  SOPHIE  ARNOULD, 
mind  ;  but  she  had  paramount  onjects,  and  in 

her  peculiar  position,  ‘’that  most  insidious  of  From  the  Westmimter  Review  for  September, 

poisons,  the  constant  homage  of  a  blind  and 

passionate  admiration,”  would  have  had  no  Enct/c  lope  die  du  I)iz  ^(uviime  Siecle. 
charms  for  her.  As  a  woman  of  spirit,  too,  she  Repertoire  I  'nivtrsel  des  JScietices,  des 

would  have  been  more  likely  to  contract  aver-  Letters,  ct  des  Arts ;  avec  la  Biogrophit 

sion  for  a  man  who  persevered  in  compelling  Jlommes  CeUbres.  Paris.  184:J. 

her  to  listen  to  him  by  a  threat.  But  we  ha7.-| 

ard  this  opinion  with  diffidence  ;  a  woman  i  We  are  going  to  present  our  readers  with 


Repertoire  I'niversel  des  IScietices,  des 
Ijttters,  ct  des  Arts;  avec  la  Biogropkie 
des  Jlommes  CeUbres.  Paris. 


ard  this  opinion  with  diffidence  ;  a  woman  j  We  are  going  to  present  our  readers  with 
must  be  the  best  judge  how  lara  woman  might ;  brief  and  graphic  memoirs  of  two  cel- 
Ih;  led  by  a  demon  ot  coquetry,  and  as  |  ^brated  persons  of  the  last  century.  We 
threats,  we  remember  reading  a  p  rench  novel,  i  ^  r,,..,.  *11? 

alleged  in  the  prelacc  to  be  founded  upon  fact, !  ,  ,  .  1  ,  ,1  i  x 

in  which  the  gentleman  (a  practised  duellist)!  mentioned  at  the  head ol  this  arti- 

lells  the  lady  that  she  had  belter  accept  him  at  |  pi®  >  select  them  because  the  work 

once,  as  he  is  resolved  to  shoot  every  other  I  in  which  they  appear  is  by  its  nature  not 
pretender  to  her  hand.  He  shoots  four  of  her  1  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  general- 
adorers,  and  she  marries  him.  f  ity  of  our  readers.  Cyclopa*dias  are  of 

It  is  a  common  subject  ol  cornplaint  among  i  recognized  utility  ;  but  their  very  size  pre- 

Lady  Geortriana  s  most  partial  readers,  that  .  i  ri _ c  i- 

^  ,  •  j  ^  1  .K  I  .1  vents  their  being  in  the  1  braries  ol  ordina- 

the  general  impression  produced  throughout  by  , 

her  book  is  a  disagreeable  one  ;  and  the  reason  1  o  siich  of  our  subscribers 

is  plain.  It  is  disagreeable  to  see  people  acting  "  hose  purses  and  shelves  render  cyclopa,*- 
foolishly  without  a  motive  ;  the  interest  though  dias  available,  we  will  address  a  few  words 
sustained  and  high  wrought,  is  always  ol  a  j  of  criticism  on  the  present  work;  to  the 
painful  kind  ;  there  is  too  much  mental  anato-  j  others,  we  trust  we  shall  be  affording  some 
my  d  la  Godwin;  the  introductory  chapter, ;  harmless  amusement  by  the  biographies  of 
Ike  an  overture  ol  church  n.ue.r,  pre.hspoees  ;  j  g  /  ,  .  Ari.ould,  from 

to  melancholy ;  and  we  constaelly  teel  a  want  ,  ,  r  i  r  •  i 

of  relief  from  scenes  of  characters  of  a  lighter  sparkling  pen  of  the  indefatigable,  inim- 
order.  This  is  the  more  provoking,  because  itable  Jules  Janin. 

the  charming  sketch  of  Rosa  Moore  (worth  a  It  must  be  confessed  that  France,  though 
hundred  Alices)  shows  how'  well  the  author  the  first  to  start  an  Encyclopaedia,  has  not 
could  have  supplied  the  deficiency,  had  it  sug-  produced  one  worthy  of  rivalling  those  pub- 
gested  itself.  Indeed,  these  volumes  teem  jighed  in  England.  In  the  ‘Britannica’ 

"priucra  rk^aWL^'l'^Te  1  --i.  ‘  Me.ropolUana.’  .he  majority  of  articles 
severest  ordeal  ol  criticism  ;  and  it  is  the  high  important  subjects  have  been  laborious 
estimate  we  have  formed  of  her  powers,  that  treatises.  ISo  r  rench  cyclopmdia  can  stand 
induces  us  to  dwell  so  much  on  the  errors  of  a  comparison  with  them  ;  nay,  not  even 
her  plan.  It  matters  little  what  mode  of  with  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  for  learning 
thought  or  style  ot  composition  is  adopted  by  accuracy.  The  Eiicyclopedie  started 
any  ephemeral  novelist,  though  he  or  she  may  D’Alembert  contained  some  striking  ar- 
happen  to  stimu  ate  the  laded  appetite  ot  the  i  i  •  n  r  j  -n 

Londottworld  of  lh.hio,.,oralVorll.hema.o.  ‘'cjeo.  but  as  a  uhole  ,t  ts  .11  digested  ,11 
pic  for  a  W’eek  ;  but  w’e  feel  bound  to  take  care  and  deficient  in  accuracy.  The 

that  n«  wrong  notions  of  art,  or  false  theories  ‘  Encyclopedie  Meihodique,’  which  came 
of  conduct,  are  sanctioned  by  a  writer  so  well  afterwards,  did  little  more  than  re-arrange 
qualified  as  this  lady  to  make  sterling  addi-  its  predecessor.  The  ‘  Encyclopedie  Nou- 
tions  to  our  light  literature,  and  influence  vdle,’  now  publishing  under  the  editorship 
opinion  in  more  extended  circles  than  her  of  Pierre  Leroux  and  Jean  Reynaud,  is  val- 

liable  for  many  of  its  articles  and  general 
arrangement.  We  have  heard  it  highly 
-  praised,  and  such  papers  as  we  have  con¬ 
sulted  seemed  to  warrant  the  reputation  of 
the  work.  One  obstacle,  however,  is  that 
Axcif.st  Coi!»s.— The  sale  of  the  Into  Mr  jg  ^lade  a  vehicle  for  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  8  collection  by  Mr.  notheby  has  realised  i  u-  u  i 

no  than  JCIT.IHW,  and  ,onie  of  the  rarest  P'®"®  Leroux,  wh.ch,  though  accepted  as 
coin.s  brought  immense  nrices:  ex.  gr.  a  unique  gospel  by  “  les  humaiiitaires,”  will  receive 
medal  of  Commodus  relating  to  Britain,  £7.5;  little  attention  here. 
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of  Englishmen  from  becoming  subscribers; 
for  although  it  does  not  effect  the  articles 
of  science,  yet  these  alone  escape  its  influ¬ 
ence  ;  history,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
have  a  Catholic  coloring  which  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Protestant  readers. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  work 
is  on  the  whole  a  creditable  and  useful  one. 
Some  articles  are  insufficient,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  Cyclopajdias :  some  of  them  elabo¬ 
rate  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  ‘  Alienation’ 
is  excellent ;  so  is  ‘  Accouchement so  also 
is  ‘  Abbaye.’  Voltaire  has  no  justice  award¬ 
ed  him.  Is  M.  Philarete  Chasles  really  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  greatness  of  that  astonishincr 
writer,  or  is  he  merely  following  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  ? 
The  article  ‘Sublime’  is  contemptible, 
being  a  few  illustrations,  without  the  least 
philosophical  inquiry.  The  article  ‘  Art,’ 
by  Buchez,  will  find  great  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  party  he  addresses,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
no  other  mortals. 

Some  of  the  biographies  appear  to  us  to 
be  very  nearly  models  of  Cyclopaedia  arti¬ 
cles  ;  brief  yet  satisfactory.  It  has  been 
well  said  that — 

Who  narrates 

The  stature  of  a  man,  his  gait,  his  dress. 

The  color  of  his  hair,  what  meats  he  loved. 
Where  he  abode,  what  haunts  he  frequented. 

His  place  and  time  of  birth,  his  age  at  death. 

And  how  much  crape  and  cambric  mourned  his 
end — 

Writes  a  biography !  But  who  records 
The  yearnings  of  the  heart,  its  joys,  its  pangs. 

Its  alternating  apathy  and  hope. 

Its  stores  of  memory  which  the  richer  grow 
The  longer  they  are  hived,  its  faith  that  stands 
Upon  the  grave,  and  counts  it  as  a  beach 
Whence  souls  embark  for  home,  its  prayers  for 
man. 

Its  trust  in  heaven,  despite  of  man — writes  fiction  / 
Get  a  new  Lexicon.” - * 

And  w'ho  that  has  ever  toiled  through  the 
dull  monotony  of  facts  which  most  writers 
deem  biography,  can  help  being  struck  with 
the  graphic  impression  conveyed  by  the 
Beaumarchais  of  Jules  Janin  in  this  Cyclo¬ 
paedia?  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  unexcep¬ 
tionable  ;  we  do  not  fancy  that  it  could  not 
have  been  still  further  improved  by  the  rig¬ 
orous  statement  of  all  facts  and  dates  ;  but 
we  ask,  is  not  the  image  of  the  man  clear¬ 
ly  presented  ?  In  those  seemingly  careless 
lines  there  is  more  matter  than  in  pages  of 
ponderous  dullness  priding  itself  on  facts. 
Instead  of  facts  he  gives  you  a  distinct  im¬ 
pression  ;  in  the  place  of  dates  he  gives  re- 

*  ‘  Gerald  and  other  Poems.’  By  J.  W.  Mars- 
ton,  Esq. 
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suits.  Jules  Janin,  who  writes  every  where 
and  on  everything,  on  what  he  does  as  well 
as  on  what  he  does  not  understand,  is  hard¬ 
ly  the  sort  of  writer  one  would  most  trust  in 
the  pages  of  a  Cyclopa;dia.  One  would 
doubt  his  accuracy  and  sincerity.  One 
would  believe  nothing  on  his  word.  He 
could  not  be  quoted  as  an  authority  even  in 
Grub  street;  one  would  as  soon  believe  the 
‘  Quarterly  Review.’  In  spite  of  this  we 
pronounce  his  biographies  wonderful.  With 
a  keen  eye  for  the  salient  characteristics,  he 
gives  you  but  few  details,  and  they  all  tell. 
VVith  a  rattling,  somewhat  wordy  style,  he 
is  never  dull,  never  obscure.  Reckless 
enough  as  to  facts,  he  is  never  careless  as  to 
effect.  You  may  detect  him  in  a  hundred 
blunders  without  disturbiug  his  effect  one 
single  iota.  He  does  not  care  for  dates 
and  literal  facts ;  he  cares  only  for  results. 
The  life  of  Lesage  has  been  attempted  a 
hundred  times;  it  has  been  written  only 
once,  and  that  once  by  Jules  Janin.  Com¬ 
pare  his  introductory  memoir  to  the  illustra¬ 
ted  edition  of  ‘  Le  Diable  Boiteux,’  with 
every  other  memoir,  and  the  graphic  force 
with  which  it  is  executed  will  call  forth 
your  admiration.  So  also  we  would  ask 
you  to  interrogate  yourself  as  to  what  sort 
of  an  idea  you  have  of  the  author  of  ‘  Le 
Barbier  de  Seville?’  Then  read  Janin’s 
account  of  Beaumarchais  ; — 

“  Of  all  the  fame,  nay  more,  of  all  the 
noise  which  this  man  once  made,  what  now 
remains  ?  nothing  but  some  long,  licentious, 
withered  comedies,  which  are  now  painful 
to  behold  ;  like  vice  when  it  has  grown  old 
and  wretched,  with  no  other  refuge  than  the 
truckle  bed  of  an  hospital.  That  Beau¬ 
marchais  who  wore  out  his  life  in  over¬ 
throwing  authority,  and  overthrew  it  indeed 
because  in  his  time  it  hung  upon  a  breath  ; 
what  has  this  revolution  profited  him  ? 
Alone  amongst  the  revolutionists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Voltaire  still  lives  and 
reigns  ;  he  is  the  master,  the  chief  of  that 
rebellion  of  wits  whose  names  have  been 
absorbed  in  his  fame.  The  most  famous 
satellites  who  aided  him  to  make  a  name, 
have  hardly  any  share  in  his  glory  ;  they 
have  all  fallen  into  obscurity,  Beaumarchais 
as  well  as  the  rest.  Beaumarchais  is  now 
only  represented  by  an  old  woman,  once 
the  Countess  Almaviva,  by  a  cunning  and 
ill-bred  servant  named  Susanna,  and  by  a 
fat,  grisly,  wrinkled  old  man  called  Figaro, 
a  bad  go-between  without  credit,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  by  selling  old  clothes. 
Such  is  the  intellectual,  philosophical,  and 
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moral  lumber  of  a  man  who  overturned  as 
many  things  as  Voltaire,  and  who  perhaps 
made  more  noise  than  Voltaire,  that  is  to 
say,  made  a  great  deal  too  much. 

“  Beaumarchais  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1732;  he  died  in  the  year  171)9.  He 
thus  traversed  all  that  troubled  portion  of 
the  1 8th  century,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  coryphees.  He  witnessed  the  birth, 
growth,  and  extinction  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  and  escaped  its  dangers  by  a 
miracle,  and  the  remains  of  that  good  ior- 
tune  which  attended  him  through  life. — 
Beaumarchais  was  a  child  of  chance  ;  his 
education  was  chance,  his  life  was  all 
chance,  so  were  his  wit,  his  talent,  and  his 
style.  What  he  says  of  his  Figaro  might 
be  said  of  himself,  ‘  Enfant  troupe  !  En¬ 
fant  perdu,  docteur  And  doubtless,  had 
heaven  so  willed  it,  Beaumarchais  would 
have  been  the  son  of  a  prince.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  heaven  did  not  will  it. 

“  Before  he  became  a  comic  poet  he  com¬ 
menced,  like  Figaro,  by  being  a  musician. 
He  gave  music  lessons  to  Mesdames,  the 
daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  virtuous  princess¬ 
es  who,  w’ithout  sulficient  foresight,  grant¬ 
ed  their  all-pow’crful  protection  to  this  cle¬ 
ver  intriguer  ;  Beaumarchais  taught  them 
the  guitar,  Figaro’s  instrument.  And  thus 
the  musician  became  a  courtier  ;  the  cour¬ 
tier  soon  became  litigious;  the  litigious 
man  ushered  in  the  comic  poet  ;  the  comic 
poet  proceeded  the  sellers  of  guns  to  the 
American  insurgents.  He  did  every  thing, 
he  used  every  thing,  he  was  by  turns  rich, 
po<jr,  glorious,  proscribed,  carried  in  tri¬ 
umph,  shut  up  in  Saint  I.azare,  glorified, 
and  treated  like  a  bandit  by  M.  Bergasse, 
who  was  an  honest  man.  All  his  life  is 
contained  in  his  ‘  Mdmoires  Judiciaires  ; 
he  there  shows  himself  not  without  art,  but 
without  paint,  such  as  he  saw'  himself,  a 
little  handsomer,  perhaps,  than  he  really 
was.  In  these  memoirs  are  to  be  found 
all  that  the  most  creative  and  remorseless 
fancy  can  say  of  any  one,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  This  affair  which  occupied  all 
Europe,  was  originally  a  bagatelle.  Beau¬ 
marchais,  who  had  worked  with  Paris  Du- 
verney,  found  himself  in  Paris  Duverney’s 
debt  at  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  heirs 
claimed  150,000  francs  of  Beaumarchais ; 
Beaumarchais,  on  his  side,  claimed  15,000. 
Whilst  the  cause  w'as  pending,  Beau¬ 
marchais,  like  Figaro,  endeavored  to 
see  his  judges  :  *  A-t-il-vu  mon  secretaire, 
ce  bon-on  gar-arcon  la  ?'  One  of  the 
councillors  of  the  parlement  Maupeou  clo- 
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sed  his  door  against  Beaumarchais.  Beau¬ 
marchais  persevered  ;  he  sent  the  councillor 
a  gold  watch,  set  with  brilliants,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  louis.  At  this  price, 
Goezman  listened  to  the  pleader,  but  when 
the  day  arrived,  Goezman  gave  judgment 
against  Beaumarchais,  who  then  remem¬ 
bered  the  line  from  the  Plaideurs  :  ‘  Mais 
rmdez  done  V argent  !’  And  effectively 
the  watch,  the  brilliants,  and  a  hundred 
louis  were  returned  to  him.  Beaumarchais 
claimed  the  fifteen  louis  which  still  re¬ 
mained  due.  The  councillor  Goezman, 
instead  of  returning  the  money,  prosecu¬ 
ted  Beaumarchais  for  libel.  Beaumarchais 
defended  himself  valiantly.  He  instantly 
set  to  work,  and  with  inexhaustible  humor 
recited  all  his  adventures  with  M.  and  Mad¬ 
ame  Goezman,  namely,  three  useless  visits 
on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  April :  one  useful 
one  the  next  day,  the  3rd  of  April,  thanks 
to  Madame  Goezman  ;  on  the  4th  of  April 
an  audience  promised  but  not  granted  ;  on 
the  5th  of  April,  the  day  of  the  report,  an 
audience  granted  by  the  wife,  refused  by 
the  husband,  and  a  hundred  louis  placed  in 
her  hands,  a  watch  set  with  brilliants,  and 
fifteen  louis  which  Madame  Goezman  not 
choosing  to  return,  Beaumarchais  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  M.  de  Sartines  and  M.  de  la 
Vrilliere;  and  Goezman  like  a  fool  laying 
his  complaint  in  the  hands  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  procureur-g^neral  is  commission¬ 
ed  to  inquire  ;  and  the  sieur  Baculard-Ar- 
naud,  lying,  accuses  the  sieur  Beaumar¬ 
chais.  And  thus  Beaumarchais  goes  on 
confiding  all  to  the  public,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  how  much  ‘this  amused  the  spec¬ 
tators,  and  what  pleasure  they  took  in  see¬ 
ing  the  parlement  Maupeou  treated  in  this 
fashion.  All  around  Beaumarchais  ap¬ 
plauded  him  ;  his  irony  and  anger  were 
excited  ;  Goezman  and  his  wife  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  infernal  regions  ;  the  corrupt 
judge  was  everywhere  pointed  at. 

“  There  was  a  chapter  in  these  memoirs 
entitled  ‘  Confrontation  de  moi  a  Madame 
Goezman,’  which  was  a  real  comedy,  in 
which  you  saw  Beaumarchais  and  Madame 
Goezman  move,  and  heard  them  talk.  But 
the  public  feared  that  it  would  end  too  soon  ; 
the  public  might  certainly  have  trusted 
Beaumarchais  for  making  the  most  of 
scandal.  The  unfortunate  fifteen  louis 
were  never  allowed  to  drop.  They  were 
the  w'atchword  in  this  great  battle.  And 
w’hen  he  had  replied  to  the  wife,  he  began 
to  reply  to  the  husband  ;  he  heaped  phy¬ 
sical  on  moral  proofs,  and  thus  dragged  the 
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parlement  Maupeou  through  the  mud. 
And  when  nothing  more  could  be  made 
out  of  the  male  and  female  Goezman,  he 
allowed  the  parlement  to  pass  sentence, 
and  by  that  sentence  the  parlement  Mau- 
peuu  again  injured  itself,  for  it  gave  the 
right  to  neither  party.  But  the  public  had 
long  judged  the  cause  in  Beaumarchais’s 
favor.  The  cause  was  heard  and  won  ; 
town  and  court  sided  with  Beaumarchais  ; 
the  Prince  de  Conti  himself,  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  his  prerogative  as  prince 
of  the  blood,  invited  him  to  dinner ;  he  called 
Beaumarchais  a  great  citizen,  anew  expres¬ 
sion  which  was  a  whole  revolution  in  itself. 

“  This  lawsuit  gave  Beaumarchais  a  love 
of  lawsuits.  He  was  already  accustomed 
to  them,  his  style  also ;  success  had  render¬ 
ed  him  quarrelsome.  He  therefore  consid¬ 
ered  himself  very  fortunate  when  his  sec¬ 
ond  lawsuit  commenced  against  M.  Ber- 
gasse  the  advocate,  who  prosecuted  him  in 
the  name  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
state  ;  Beaumarchais  was  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  aided  in  the  seduction  of  Madame 
Kornmann.  This  time  the  accuser  was 
not  a  Goezman,  but  an  upright  and  honest 
lawyer,  belonging  to  that  courageous  young 
bar  which  already  foreboded  the  French 
revolution  ;  one  of  those  lawyers  whom 
Fabre  d’Eglantine  has  so  spiritedly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  drawn  in  the  Philinte  ;  ‘  Go,  fetch 
me  a  lawyer.’  Moreover,  since  the  Goez¬ 
man  affair,  France  laughed  less,  France  at 
last  understood  she  was  marching  to  her 
ruin,  and  then  Beaumarchais  had  to  plead 
with  a  stronger  antagonist,  and  more  than 
once  the  man  of  wit  was  crushed  by  the 
emphatic  eloquence  of  the  adverse  barris¬ 
ter.  Beaumarchais  no  longer  had  so  many 
laughers  on  his  side. 

“  He  then  threw  himself  into  comedy 
with  renewed  vigor.  He  possessed  all  the 
qualities  which  make,  not  a  comic  poet, 
but  an  inventor  of  scenes,  Jicts,  dialogues, 
and  imbroglios;  his  was  a  bantering  imag¬ 
ination  caring  little  for  truth.  He  would 
willingly  have  exchanged  all  dramatic  im¬ 
probabilities  for  a  bon  mot  ;  he  had  a  con¬ 
fused  notion  that  his  comedy  had  not  long 
to  live,  and  therefore  wrote  it  in  haste.  To 
commence  and  finish  his  dramatic  career 
(we  do  not  reckon  his  melodrama  of 
‘  Les  deux  Amis’)  he  had  the  assistance  of 
one  person,  which  was  himself ;  he  repre¬ 
sented  himself  such  as  he  was ;  daring  to 
insolence,  witty  to  shamelessness,  skeptical 
to  impiety,  despising  the  world  and  de¬ 
spising  himself  more  than  any  thUig  in  it, 
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jesting  on  every  thing  sacred  ;  only  when  he 
placed  himself  on  the  stage,  he  no  longer 
called  himself  Beaumarchais  but  Figaro. 

“  Once  his  name  altered,  he  struts  about 
the  stage  with  as  much  freedom  and  impu¬ 
dence  as  if  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  recog¬ 
nized.  He  first  shows  us  Figaro,  like 
Beaumarchais,  the  child  of  his  own  works, 
a  poet,  a  musician,  playing  the  guitar,  liv¬ 
ing  from  hand  to  mouth,  laughing  at  the 
great  man  who  pays  him,  practising  all 
trades,  even  the  least  honorable  ones,  for  a 
living,  flattering  aloud  the  nobles  w  hom  he 
secretly  maligns,  a  leader  of  intrigues,  a 
chatterer,  necessitous,  clever,  always  on  his 
guard  against  first  impulses,  for  the  sole 
reason  that  first  impulses  are  almost  always 
good  ;  such  is  this  newly-invented  hero 
In  order  to  make  him  more  presentable 
and  attractive,  Beaumarchais  gives  Fi¬ 
garo  the  handsomest  dress  of  ail  Spain. 
The  Barbier  de  Seville  is  but  the  first  act 
of  this  long  story.  Be  patient !  You  w  ill 
soon  see  all  the  persons  whose  amours,  pas¬ 
sions,  hatreds,  fears,  ambitions,  and  hopes, 
Beaumarchais  presents  to  you,  busy  in  an 
endless  drama,  complicated  by  the  strangest 
details. 

“  The  ‘  Mariage  de  Figaro’  is  therefore 
the  second  chapter  of  the  immortal  story, 
of  which  the  sieur  Beaumarchais  is  the 
hero.  What  a  chapter  !  what  a  long  and 
incredible  philippic  against  the  whole  of 
society  !  what  a  jesting  leveller  is  Figaro! 
.*  hat  wonderful  audacity  w  as  required,  ev¬ 
er  to  imagine  that  such  a  play  should  be 
publicly  represented  under  a  monarchy 
which  remembered  Louis  XIV.  and  King 
Louis  XV.  And  what  perseverance  and 
will  of  iron  necessary  to  get  such  a  piece 
performed  under  a  king  w  ho  was  an  honest 
man,  to  whom  excesses  of  all  kinds  caused 
as  much  repugnance  as  terror.  King  Lou¬ 
is  XVI.,  to  whom  the  piece  had  been  read, 
expressed  himself  frankly  on  the  subject — 
‘  Be  certain,’  said  he,  ‘  that  this  piece  will 
never  be  played  I  This  man  sneers  at  ev¬ 
ery  thing.  To  be  consistent,  the  Bastile 
should  be  pulled  down,  if  such  a  comedy 
were  publicly  acted.’  Louis  XVI.  w'as  not 
aware  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  He 
was  a  weak  and  respectable  man,  who  fore¬ 
saw  evils,  but  knew  not  how  to  prevent 
them.  The  king  was  borne  down  by  the 
exacting  and  witty  body  of  nobles,  who 
thought  themselves  invulnerable,  and  who 
did  not  ch(M)se  to  appear  to  fear  dangerous 
writings,  like  the  common  people..  .More¬ 
over,  after  having  at  first  authorized  the 
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performance  of  the  ‘  Mari  age/  the  king' 
withdrew  the  permission  he  had  granted 
to  which  Beaumarchais  replied  tliat  he; 
would  have  his  piece  performed  in  thej 
choir  of  Notre  Dame.  And  Beaumarchais ; 
himself  wms  not  aware  how'  truly  he  spoke. 
At  last,  in  spite  of  the  king,  in  spite  of  all 
the  right-minded  men  in  France,  at  least 
of  all  those  who  knew  or  could  foresee  the! 
future,  the  piece  was  played  with  a  scan-' 
dalous  success,  which  has  no  equal  in  the 
annals  of  the  theatre.  The  day  preceding 
this  terrible  atid  solemn  one,  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  was  half  filled  with  people  who: 
spent  the  night  there.  Monsieur,  the  king’s 
brother,  w  as  present  at  the  first  performance 
in  a  public  box.  The  king,  however,  anx¬ 
iously  waited  for  the  piece  to  be  played. 
He  hoped,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  damned.  ^ 
A  vain  hope.  As  if  success  did  not  al-' 
ways  attend  the  demolishers.  The  piece* 
was  lauded  to  the  skies.  It  was  listened 
to  with  unanimous  delight!  ‘If  there  is; 
anything  madder  than  my  play,’  said  Beau-' 
marchais,  ‘  it  is  its  success.’  The  piece  j 
had  all  the  eftect  of  a  revolution.  Court 


thus.  All  French  society  clapping  its 
bands  to  encourage  the  comic  poet,  who 
dragged  it  through  dirt,  shame,  infamy,  and 
insult.  All  the  authorities  of  society  are 
compromised  in  this  fatal  drama.  First  ap¬ 
pears  a  priest,  mixed  up  with  all  this  un¬ 
cleanliness,  flattering,  cringing,  a  trader  in 
love,  and  sneered  at.  The  nobleman  is  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  servant,  himself  ridi¬ 
culing  law,  justice,  morals,  and  marriage, 
ridiculing  himself  and  every  one  else. 
The  lady  appears  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  servant,  who  is  her  rival,  burning 
w  ith  a  secret  flame  for  a  boy  of  fifteen,  an 
adulteress  in  her  heart  before  being  one  with 
her  body.  The  judge  shows  himself  cor¬ 
rupt  and  a  corrupter,  a  poor  fiiolish  crea¬ 
ture,  ignoble  in  appearance.  None  are 
spared  in  this  satire  on  the  world.  The 
peasant  Antonio  is  drunk  ;  his  niece  is  a 
girl  almost  ruined  by  her  own  folly.  Old 
Marcelina,  who  has  lest  a  child,  is  only 
placed  there  to  make  ns  laugh  at  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  ntaternity.  Doctor  Barthclo  holds 
out  his  cheek  to  receive  the  slap  aimed  at 
science.  Childhood  itself,  even  childhood. 


and  city  flocked  to  it,  and  it  may  be  ima-1  that  pure  and  holy  innocence  which  Juve- 
gined  with  what  delight.  Some  great  la-'  nal  orders  should  be  so  respected,  is  placed 
dies  w  ished  to  go  in  private  boxes.  Beau-  i  there  also  to  be  the  victim  of  immoral  pas- 
marchais  replied  that  his  play  was  not  writ-i  sions.  Poor  child!  his  heart  is  filled  with 
ten  for  prudes.  Prudes^  if  you  please  ;  j  bad  passions  ;  he  is  already  made  a  vicious 
but  Cherubino,  half  naked  at  the  counte.ss’s;  creature,  sighing,  and  his  heart  beating  for 
feet,  is  hardly  less  immoral,  seen  from  a !  every  woman,  whoever  she  may  be;  Mad- 
public  thati  a  private  box.  One  young  man  !  ame  Almaviva,  Susanna,  Fanchette,  he 
wrote  to  Beaumarchais  to  ask  for  a  ticket, '  pursues  them  all,  even  old  Marcelina. 
even  were  he  to  die  afterwards.  Yes,  it  is*  Poor  child  !  they  pass  him  from  one  to  the 
a  strange  and  incredible  thing  in  the  annals  '  other  like  some  frivolous  toy.  And  all 
of  a  civilized  people,  that  an  entire  socio-  j  these  vices  have  been  portrayed  in  the  same 
ty,  the  patient  work  of  eighteen  centuries, ;  drama,  solely  to  amuse  the  crowd  for  five 
the  treasure  of  morals  which  nations  must  hours  every  evening. 

amass,  but  which  they,  alas!  amass  but  i  “  They  all  came  panting,  curious,  greedy 
seldom,  should  be  thus  remorselessly  sacri- j  to  be  present  at  this  immoral  spectacle, 
ficed.  And  sacrificed  to  what?  To  a  piece  of  i  .And  whilst  these  imprudent  men  clapped 
buffoonery,  a  scandal,  an  immoral  story  of  their  hands  at  this  debauch  of  wit,  they  did 
love  and  adultery.  Yes,  that  was  all  ;  on  !  not  hear  the  shaking  of  the  falling  throne; 
one  hand,  the  ‘  .Mariage  dc  Figaro  ;’  on  '  they  did  not  hear  that  revi  lotion  roaring  in 
the  other,  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  j  the  distance  ;  they  did  not  hear  the  murmurs 
— on  one  hand,  the  wit  of  Beaumarchais  ;  of  the  people  of  ’^9,  who  meant  to  take  these 
on  the  other,  the  genius  of  Bossuet.  Oh  ! '  members  of  French  society  at  their  word  ; 
what  would  Bossuet  have  said  had  he  been  ^  the  people  w’as  coming  to  clutch  them  in 
present  at  such  a  scene  !  Oh  !  what  would  '  the  midst  of  this  joy,  this  license,  these  ec- 
the  stern  Cardinal  Richelieu  have  said  had  stacies,  these  past  vices,  and  to  plunge  them 
he  been  told  that  one  day,  and  that  at  no  into  what  an  abyss  !  into  what  despair!  into 
distant  period,  the  King  of  France  himself  what  a  revolution!” 

would  not,  and  could  not,  venture  in  his  This  is  a  striking  picture,  but  an  exag- 
own  kingdom  to  prevent  the  performance  geration.  Beaumarchais  was  able  to  over- 
of  a  stage  play!  A  strange  thing  !  Oh  !  turn  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Bos- 
the  wondrous  blindness  of  nations  that  are  suet,  only  because  France  would  no  longer 
ruining  themselves.  To  ruin  themselves  submit  to  the  burthen.  Beaumarchais  was 
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applauded,  because  he  spoke  out  the  con-  above  all  the  wit  he  has  displayed  in  the 
victions  of  the  people.  Beaumarchais  was  ‘  Mariage  de  Figaro  it  is  a  pity  that  there 
powerful,  because  he  was  applauded,  is  something  to  blame  even  in  that. 

There  was  a  point  in  his  satire  ;  there  w  as  “  Beaumarchais’  style,  like  the  rest  of 
wit  in  his  attack  on  society ;  but  this  wit  him,  is  an  affair  of  chance.  He  writes  by 
would  have  only  raised  a  pjissing smile,  had  chance;  but  when  chance  favors  him,  he 
not  all  society  been  in  a  state  of  fermenta-  often  w  rites  very  w  ell.  He  strains  tco  often 
tion  and  ready  to  applaud  any  and  every  ex-  after  the  final  dart ;  but  w  hen  he  has  found 
pression  of  its  hatred  to  established  ideas,  j  it,  he  shoots  against  every  thing  with  inde- 
In  the  same  way  Sieyes  became  powerful,  j  fatigable  liveliness.  The  speech  on  cal 
because  he  first  put  the  question  which  all  |  umny  is  a  masterpiece  of  that  materialist 
his  contemporaries  were  endeavoring  to  I  style  which  embodies  all  things,  and  dresses 
bring  into  shape.  What  is  the  tiers-etat  j  up  a  thought  like  a  living  person.  Had 
he  asked.  To  ask  such  a  question  was  toj  Beaumarchais  come  into  the  world  twenty 
produce  a  revolution.  But  if  the  men  of  j  years  later,  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
our  day  look  back  upon  the  comedies  of  one  of  the  active  minds  of  the  deliberating 
Beaumarchais  and  the  pamphlets  of  Sieyes,  assemblies  ;  and  no  doubt,  after  destroying 
we  are  unable  to  comprehend  their  prodi-  every  thing  on  his  passage,  he  would  have 
gious  success;  the  wit  of  the  one  seems  stopped  short  like  Alirabeau,  like  him  ter- 
forced  and  exaggerated  ;  the  logic  of  the  rified  by  the  ruins  he  had  heaped  up.  How 
other  trivial  and  narrow'.  Comedies  and  |  unfortunate  that  those  dangerous  minds  ar- 
pamphlets  w'ere  things  of  the  day  ;  and  :  rived  just  in  time  to  succeed, 
pa.ssed  away  with  the  circumstances  which  “  What  more  remains  to  be  told  ?  Beau- 
gave  them  birth.  Not  that  Beaumarchais’  j  marchais’  literary  existence  terminates 
comedies  are,  theatrically  speaking,  con- j  with  the  ‘  Mariage  de  Figaro.’  He  endeav- 
temptible  ;  far  from  it.  They  have  wit,  j  ored,  it  is  true,  to  carry  out  this  fatal  histo- 
banter,  situation,  and  lively  plots.  They  !  ry,  and  ended  with  adultery  the  drama  he 
may  be  read  with  amusement ;  they  will ;  had  begun  with  an  elopement.  The  vih'e 
bear  representation.  But  they  seem  very  |  rovpablc  had  none  of  the  success  of  la  Cotn- 
poor  and  feeble  comedies  to  have  produced  tesse  Almaviva.  The  ladies  regretted  their 
such  treniendous  enthusiasm.  Cherubino’s  being  killed,  the  men  felt  no 

As  a  specimen  of  Beaumarchais’  talent,  pity  for  the  woman  of  a  certain  age  bewail- 
we  think  the  memoirs  infinitely  superior  to ;  ing  w  ith  so  many  tears  the  follies  of  her 
his  comedies.  They  have  the  same  liveli- j  youth  ;  Figaro  grown  old  and  steady  no 
ness,  the  same  audacity,  the  same  personal- 1  longer  amused  any  one.  The  style  of 
ity,  and  greater  force.  Besides,  the  talent  ■  Beaumarchais,  left  to  himself,  appeared  to 
is  shown  to  greater  advantage  in  creating  j  all,  w  hat  it  really  was — a  trick  in  which 
such  amusing  scenes  out  of  a  law  suit,  than  j  grammar  and  logic  have  to  perform  all  sorts 
in  creating  amusing  scenes  out  of  an  imag-  j  of  dangerous  evolutions.  The  secret  of 
inary  stoiy,  the  imbroglio  of  which  is  bor- |  this  dazzling  wit  consists  in  saying  the  re¬ 
rowed  from  the  Spanish  stage.  The  con-  j  verse  of  things.  Thus  Beaumarchais  had 
frontation  w  ith  Madame  Goezman  is  alone  i  engraved  on  his  dog’s  collar,  ‘  lUaumar- 
worth  all  the  ‘  Mariage  de  Figaro.’  [  c/tais  m’oppartirnt  !*  That  betrays  the 

“  It  must,  however,  be  acknow  ledged  that  whole  man.  He  has  also  written  an  opera 
Beaumarchais’  great  success  was  not  w  holly  called  ‘  Tarare.’  ‘  Tarare’  is  again  ‘  Figa- 
unmerited.  This  man  had  wit  equal  to  his  ro,’  or  rather  Beaumarchais  singing  bur- 
audacity.  Even  in  his  animosity  he  had  a  lesque  verses.  This  man  soon  grows  old ; 
certain  good-humored  smile,  w  hich  render-  he  and  all  the  persons  he  has  created, 
ed  him  still  more  dangerous.  He  had  ma-jThe  revolution,  with  its  iron  hand,  crushed 
‘  ny  kinds  of  courage,  as  he  proved  in  Spain  I  this  mind,  retaining  only  its  venom, 
to  a  certain  Clavijo,  w  ho  had  promised  to  Beaumarchais,  seeing  that  no  one  in  France, 
marry  his  sister.  In  this  circumstance,  not  even  himself,  had  time  to  be  witty,  en- 
Beaumarchais  gave  proofs  not  only  of  wit  deavored  to  take  to  business  again,  and  lost 
and  courage,  but  of  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune.  His 
feeling.  He  came  frankly  to  the  assistance  supply  of  sixty  thousand  guns  to  America, 
of  a  poor  afflicted  woman,  whom  he  pro-  which  paid  him  only  with  flattery,  and  his 
tecled  in  this  struggle  against  the  seducer  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works,  were  deplorable 
who  knelt  before  him.  There  are  people  speculations.  And  as  he  no  longer  suc- 
who  place  this  action  of  Beaumarchais’  far  ceeded  in  any  thing,  ennui  seized  him,  aud 
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he  died  because  he  was  no  longer  an  object 
of  curiosity.” 

There  are  deficiencies  in  this  biography. 
Dates  are  wanted ;  many  facts  are  unregis¬ 
tered  ;  the  close  is  hurried.  But  in  point 
of  effect  is  it  not  an  admirable  piece  of  wri¬ 
ting  ?  Do  you  not  carry  away  from  it  a 
distinct  idea  of  Beaumarchais,  the  man, 
and  of  his  position  as  a  writer  ?  Did  you 
ever  carry  away  so  distinct  an  idea  of  any 
man  from  an  ordinary  biographical  diction¬ 
ary?  This  is  the  point  we  direct  attention 
to,  because  the  excellence  of  Janin’s  arti¬ 
cle  is  precisely  the  excellence  needed  by 
our  compilers  of  biographies :  whereas  the 
faults  of  Janin’s  article  are  such  as  our  wri¬ 
ters  are  not  likely  to  fall  into. 

The  publication  which  is  now  taking 
place  of  a  ‘  Biographical  Dictionary’  on  an 
immense  scale,  by  the  Society  for  the  Dif¬ 
fusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  leads  us  to  lay 
greater  stress  on  the  graphic  power  of  Jules 
Janin  than  we  should  otherwise  deem  ne¬ 
cessary.  That  ‘Biographical  Dictionary’ 
is  very  useful ;  but  not  half  so  useful  as  it 
might  be.  Valuable  as  a  work  of  reference 
for  any  particular  fact,  it  is  almost  useless 
for  any  other  purpose ;  praiseworthy  enough 
in  its  industry,  it  seems  to  have  relied  sole¬ 
ly  upon  its  exactness.  But  we  believe  this 
to  be  a  misconception,  not  only  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  biography,  but  also  of  the  wants  of 
the  public.  The  superficial  exactness  of 
dates  and  facts  should  be  sustained  by  the 
greater  excellences  of  distinct  conception 
and  graphic  execution.  A  man’s  life  is  not 
made  up  of  its  events  alone.  It  was  his  in¬ 
dividuality  that  gave  those  events  their  sig¬ 
nificance  ;  it  is  his  itidividuality,  therefore, 
that  should  above  all  things  be  distinctly 
conceived.  In  many  cases,  we  are  aware, 
this  is  not  possible ;  the  materials  with 
which  to  paint  such  a  picture  are  not  at 
hand.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  very 
possible  and  highly  desirable. 

Doubtless  many  persons  will  object  to 
Janin’s  Memoirs  as  being  superficial,  de¬ 
ficient  in  information,  deficient  in  method. 
Granted.  We  do  not  praise  them  for  their 
information,  we  do  not  pass  over  their  care¬ 
lessness  ;  we  only  insist  on  their  graphic 
power. 

Janin’s  Memoir  of  Sophie  Arnould  is  not 
less  characteristic.  In  it,  as  in  Beaumar¬ 
chais,  there  are  the  same  evidences  ofcare- 
lessness,  but  also  the  same  talent.  Both 
these  memoirs  seem  to  have  been  written 
off  with  scarcely  a  thought,  with  scarcely 
an  erasure.  But  careless  as  they  are  they 


fulfil  their  end.  A  distinct  idea  of  the  per¬ 
son  is  in  each  case  represented.  But  the 
reader  shall  judge. 

“  Sophie  Arnould. — On  the  14th  of 
February,  1744,  at  Paris,  in  the  very  room 
in  which  the  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  as¬ 
sassinated,  a  little  girl  was  born,  who  might 
serve  as  a  representative  of  the  most  frivo¬ 
lous  and  licentious  portion  of  French  so¬ 
ciety  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
this  child  was  Sophie  Arnould.  Her  wit 
more  than  her  beauty,  the  freedom  of  her 
conversation  more  than  her  wit,  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  celebrity  of  this  dissolute 
woman.  Sophie  Arnould  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  man  who  let  furnished  lodgings, 
and  she  was  early  accustomed  to  see  all 
kinds  of  people  and  hear  all  kinds  of  con¬ 
versation.  She  was,  however,  sent  to  a 
convent,  and  even  there  her  powerful,  clear, 
and  fresh  voice  caused  her  to  be  remarked 
among  the  other  fine  voices.  One  Holy 
Thursday,  at  the  Val-de-Grace,  young  So¬ 
phie  sang  so  well  that  the  Princess  of  Mo¬ 
dena  asked  to  see'  her.  In  those  days  it 
was  still  the  fashion,  although  decreasing 
daily,  for  great  ladies  to  pass  a  few  days  in 
retirement  in  a  convent  after  the  saturnalia 
of  the  carnival.  This  was  the  reason  of 
the  Princess  of  Modena’s  being  at  the  Val- 
de-Gri\ce.  No  sooner  had  she  left  this  dull 
retreat  and  returned  to  court,  than  she  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  had  heard  in  the  convent 
the  most  beautiful  voice  in  the  world,  and 
as  fine  voices  were  not  more  common  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XV.  than  in  our  own, 
there  was  a  general  desire  to  hear  the  young 
1  pensionnaire.  She  was  fetched  from  the 
convent,  and  found  herself  suddenly  trans¬ 
ported  into  the  royal  chapel  of  Versailles, 
at  one  end. of  which,  by  the  side  of  the 
king  of  France,  Madame  de  Pompadour 
occupied  the  gilded  seat  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  The  still  trembling  girl  sung 
a  solo  passage  from  one  of  the  psalms,  and 
the  royal  chapel  was  entranced.  Louis 
XVth’s  court  went  to  divine  service  as  to 
the  opera.  The  chapel  was  like  every  other 
part  of  the  palace — a  place  of  diversion; 
the  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  the  officiating 
minister  at  the  altar,  and  singer  in  the  choir, 
were  discussed  as  Lekain  and  Mdlle  Con- 
tat  were  discussed  at  the  theatre.  Thf' 
success  of  this  splendid  voice  at  Versailles 
may  therefore  be  imagined.  Louis  XV. 
was  as  much  delighted  as  he  had  l>een  by  • 
the  Devin  de  Village.  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour,  who  was  burthened  with  all  the 
ennuis  of  an  agreeable  despotism,  exclaim- 
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ed,  wiieii  speaking  of  youn;r  S»);)hie — ‘  II  y 
a  la  dequoi  faire  une  priiicesse.’  And  cer¬ 
tainly  no  princess  could  have  been  more 
cheaply  created.  There  was  no  longer 
any  thought  of  sending  her  back  to  the 
convent  or  the  chapel.  Now  that  she  had 
sung  in  the  profane  chapel  of  Versailles, 
the  next  step  for  her  was  the  boards  of  the 
opera;  there  lay  henceforth  her  fame  and 
fortune:  thus  had  Madame  de  Pompadour 
decided.  Sophie  Arnould,  therefore,  made 
her  debut  at  the  opera,  and  at  once  felt  the 
importance  of  her  new  position ;  she  al¬ 
ways  remembered  having  seen  Madame  de 
Pompadour  sitting  like  a  queen  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  chapel  at  Versailles,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  nothing  was  therefore  impossi¬ 
ble  to  herself.  Her  first  appearance  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  December,  1757,  and 
she  was  at  once  applauded,  admired,  and 
proclaimed  one  of  the  queens  of  that  frivo¬ 
lous  and  witty  period.  A  year  later  Sophie 
Arnould  was  all-powerful  on  that  beautiful 
stage,  the  rendezvous  of  the  high  society 
of  these  days, — the  same  theatre  which 
Voltaire  celebrated  in  such  fine  poetry. 
She  thus,  in  twenty-two  years,  created  all  the 
great  lyrical  dramas,  and  especially  three 
characters  in  which  she  was  inimitable : 
Thelaire,  in  ‘Castor  and  Pollux;’  Ephise, 
in  ‘Dardanus;’  and  Iphigenie,  in  ‘Iphige- 
nie  en  Aulide.’  Her  singing  was  full  of 
passion;  her  acting  full  of  energy.  Car- 
rick  said  of  her,  on  seeing  her  play,  ‘  Voila  j 
notre  maitre  a  tons.’  She  was,  in  fact,  all-  I 
powerful  on  the  stage:  her  voice,  look, 
gesture,  and  smile  were  irresistible.  But 
the  triumph  of  this  w’oman  did  not  stop 
there :  another  one  awaited  her.  After 
amusing  all  this  grand  society  on  the  stage, 
she  was  still  expected  to  amuse  outside  the 
theatre  by  all  sorts  of  sallies  and  boti  mots, 
full  of  wit,  but  often  worthy  of  Billingsgate. 
In  the  chaotic  state  of  French  society  at 
that  period,  it  happened  that  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  theatre,  actresses  especially, 
had  usurped  an  important  place.  As  no¬ 
body  was  any  longer  in  their  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  neither  noblemen,  writers,  nor  artists, 
confusion  had  been  carried  to  such  an  e.x- 
tent  that  nrore  than  one  very  important 
drawing  room  in  ail  re.spects  was  governed, 
directed,  and  regulated  by  either  very  su¬ 
perior  or  very  inferior  women.  It  was 
thus  that  Sophie  Arnould  at  once  found 
herself  an  important  personage  both  in 
town  and  country.  She  had  lovers,  and 
many  of  them ;  some  among  the  highest 
nobility ;  and  she  consequently  held  what 
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was  in  those  days  called  a  salon,  that  is,  a 
sort  of  newspaper  party,  as  powerful  as  a 
printed  newspaper  is  in  our  days.  To  her 
drawing-room,  therefore,  as  to  a  rendez¬ 
vous  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness,  both 
nobles  and  wits  flocked ;  for  the  good  un¬ 
derstanding  which  existed  between  men  of 
rank  and  literary  men  at  that  period,  is 
worthy  of  remark:  the  nobles  to  talk  with 
and  flatter  the  philosophers,  the  philoso¬ 
phers  to  doubt  respecting  the  nobles.  Im¬ 
prudent  as  both  classes  were,  they  did  not 
see  that  at  no  distant  period  the  noble 
would  be  crushed  like  glass  by  the  wit,  and 
that,  in  his  turn,  the  w  it  would  lose  much 
of  his  power  and  be  seriously  compromised 
by  a  life  of  fellowship  with  the  noble.  They 
therefore  all  clustered  round  Sophie  Ar¬ 
nould;  amongst  the  most  illustrious  were 
D’Alembert,  the  chief  of  the  encyclopaedia 
writers;  Diderot,  the  fiery  revolutionist, 
whose  words  would,  at  another  bar,  have 
been  as  powerful  as  Mirabeau’s;  llelve- 
tius,  the  mystical  dreamer ;  Mably,  the  bom¬ 
bastic  historian;  Duclos,  Vhomme  droit  rt 
a/lroit ;  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  himself,  the 
awkward  and  eloquent  misanthrope.  And 
to  these  men,  whose  names  were  European, 
these  ardent  prophets  of  the  coming  revo¬ 
lution,  Sophie  Arnould  talked  as  with  her 
equals;  she  seemed  to  say,  ‘We  conspire 
together.’  Those  very  men  who,  jestingly 
overthrew  the  most  ancient  monarchy  of 
the  universe,  became  the  flatterers  and  hu- 
morers  of  Sophie  Arnould ;  there  was  not 
a  writer  of  the  period  without  his  bit  of 
flattery  for  the  goddess ;  not  one  poet  who 
did  not  devote  a  few  lines  to  her.  Dor  at, 
a  poet  of  note  in  those  days;  Marmontel, 
who  really  was  a  great  man ;  Rulhiere, 
admired  for  the  verses  he  had  written  ;  Fa- 
varl,  the  Scribe  of  I^juis  XVth’s  reign, 
celebrated  the  l>eautiful,  glorious,  witty, 
amorous,  gallant,  sceptical,  sneering,  mad¬ 
cap,  unfaithful,  complex  Sophie  Arnould. 
Thus  surrounded,  caressed,  celebrated,  and 
applauded,  on  the  stage  and  in  the  drawing 
room,  how  could  this  woman’s  head  escape 
being  turned'?  She  fell  that  to  reign  in 
peace  in  this  world  of  irony. and  calumny, 
of  wit  and  sarcasm,  of  licentiousness  and 
disorder,  she  must  carry  irony  and  calumny, 
wit  and  sarcasm,  licentiousness  and  disor¬ 
der  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  one  else, 
and  she  did  so;  and  by  this  means  she  at¬ 
tracted  the  universal  admiration  of  town 
and  court.  Around  Sophie  Arnould  every 
one  listened  anxiously  ;  w  hat  she  was  going 
to  say,  and  what  virtue  she  was  going  to 
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attack?  what  fame  she  was  going  to  de- lover  her  door,  ‘  Ite  missa  est;  allez  vous 
stroy?  With  her  there  was  no  means  of  jen,  la  inesse  est  dite;’  a  profane  allusion, 
avoiding  odium  or  ridicule;  she  spared  no! which  may  be  thus  translated; — ‘Depart 
one;  she  respected  no  one — herself  less  jail  members  of  French  society,  who  are 
than  anybody;  she  carried  audacity  to  the  -  daily  proscribed,  made  fugitives,  or  execu- 
greatest  extent  it  could  be  carried.  Had  a  ;ted.  You  have  decked  me  out  to  love  me ; 
writer  of  that  period  been  as  bold  as  Sophie  1  depart,  we  are  quits.  I  allowed  myself  to 
Arnould,  he  w’ould  have  been  sent  to  rot  in  be  loved  by  you ;  I  made  you  laugh  by  my 
the  Bastile.  Hands  were  clapped  round  wit;  [  made  you  partakers  in  my  licentious- 
this  woman;  her  witticisms  were  laughed ,  ness ;  I  corrupted  you,  and  you  corrupt- 
at  before  uttered  ;  and  she  talked  like  a  ed  me.  Depart !  you  are  conquered  by  the 
clever  spoiled  child,  who,  by  talking  a  great  people  whose  daughters  you  have  dishonor- 
deal,  sometimes  says  very  clever  things;  ed,  and  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  people, 
the  rest  goes  for  nothing.  Such  was  the  Thus  a  time  always  comes  when  vice  re¬ 
style  of  this  woman’s  success;  she  became  venges  itself  on  vice,  corruption  on  corrup- 
in  her  old  age  sharp,  cutting,  ill-natured.  Ition;  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  inter- 
and  cruel.  The  mots  of  Mademoiselle  Ar- ;  esting  sights  to  a  moralist.’ 
nould  have  been  preserved,  like  those  of  all  “Sophie  Arnould  died  in  1802,  forgot- 
great  people,  and  even  occupy  a  considera-  ten,  sad,  and  wondering  at  what  had  come 
ble  place  amongst  the  n/ia.  Unfortunately,  to  pass.  She  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  an- 
the  witty  things  which  w’ere  repeated  and  i  cient  French  society  under  skepticism  and 
.said  in  the  best  houses  in  Paris,  could  not  j  the  nobles,  and  she  now  witnessed  the  rise 
now  be  repeated  in  a  tap  room.  Here  are  j  of  a  new  society,  born  of  belief  and  the 
some,  however,  which  are  exquisite.  She  i  sovereign  will  of  a  child  of  the  people  named 
said  one  day  to  a  very  pretty  but  silly  wo-  Bonaparte;  and  the  poor  woman  could  not 
man,  who  was  complaining  of  having  too  understand  why  the  church  and  not  the  op- 
many  admirers,  ‘  Oh  !  my  dear,  it  is  so  easy  era,  the  sword  of  Bonaparte  and  not  the  wit 
for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  !  you  have  only  of  Sophie  Arnould,  were  employed  in  this 
to  speak !’  Being  one  day  found  by  a  man  resurrection  of  society.” 
of  rank,  her  lover,  but  himself  dissipated  Another  value  of  memoirs  such  as  the 
and  faithless,  tete-'i-tete  with  a  Knight  of  j  foregoing  is  that  they  are  pages  of  history 
Malta,  ‘Of  what  do  you  complain?’  said  ;  as  well  as  pages  of  biography.  Not  only  is 
she;  ‘the  knight  wages  war  against  infi- j  the  person  vividly  presented  to  you,  but  the 
dels.’  One  of  her  companions,  who  posses-  age  in  which  he  lived  is  brought  into  view, 
sed  a  harsh  and  vulgar  voice,  was  hissed  on  Read  the  Baron  de  Valcknaer’s  ‘  Memoires 
the  stage.  ‘This  is  strange,’  said  Sophie;  de  Madame  de  Sevigne.’  It  is  an  ample 
‘  that  lady  certainly  has  the  voice  of  the  biography ;  in  the  course  of  which  all  the 
people.’  She  said,  on  showing  a  snuff-box  history  of  the  period — all  the  celebrated 
on  w’hich  were  painted  Sully  and  Choiseul, ;  persons  of  the  period — are  passed  in  review. 

*  Here  is  the  receipt  and  here  the  expense.’  [  Many  critics  object  to  this  mode  of  w’riting 
To  a  young  man  who  said  in  her  presence,  biograahy,  as  encroaching  too  largely  on 
‘  L’esprit  court  les  rues,’  she  replied,  ‘  C’est  the  province  of  history ;  but  the  objection 
un  bruit  que  les  sots  font  courir.’  She  is  not  valid.  The  celebrated  persons,  whose 
jested  thus  all  her  life  upon  the  most  serious  lives  men  are  curious  to  read,  were  in  a 
subjects;  and  even  w’hen  this  society,  of  great  nieasure  the  creatures  of  their  age; 
which  she  had  been  both  slave  and  mistress,  in  this  respect  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
w’as  broken  up, — when  the  France  of  the  their  actions  or  appreciate  their  motives, 
nobles  of  1740  had  become  the  France  of!  without  a  distinct  view  of  the  spirit  of  their 
1793, — when  all  this  gay  world  of  which  times;  and  by  such  a  view  w’e  do  not  mean 
she  had  been  the  plaything,  and  which  had  a  dissertation,  but  a  picture, 
been  hers,  was  scattered  here  and  there,  in  The  tw'o  most  important  qualities  of  a 

prisons,  in  exile,  and  on  the  scaffold, — this  biography  are  represented  in  the  two  fore- 

ungrateful  girl  never  ceased  laughing.  She  going  specimens  by  Jules  Janin.  Add  to 
bought  at  Luzarches,  at  no  great  distance !  them  the  necessary  dates,  and  a  few  of  the 
from  the  ch'iteau  of  Champlatreux,  a  pres-  omitted  facts,  which  would  supply  the  wants 
bytery,  the  curfe  of  which  was  a  wanderer  of  those  who  consulted  them  merely  for 
and  fugitive,  and  established  herself  in  this  reference  on  such  points,  and  you  have 

sacred  house,  there  quietly  to  end  a  life  of  perfect  biographies.  A.  G. 

passions  and  riotousness.  She  even  wrote 
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PART  I. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS. 

THE  ANCIENT  GENTLEWOMAN.* 

She  was  a  good  old  soul  as  you  did  ever  see  : 

Her  father  was  an  admiral,  a  brave  old  boy  was  he, 
Who  fought  upon  the  salt,  salt  sea,  and  many  a 
scar  ho  bore  ; 

But  he  rests  within  the  family  vault,  and  he  will 
fight  no  more. 

She  was  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  of  lineage  high 
and  bold  ; 

And  they  said  she  had  a  great  huge  chest  filled  to 
the  brim  with  gold  ; 

For  there  her  rents  she  did  lay  by,  that  were  paid 
most  punctually, 

And  at  her  girdle,  all  the  day,  she  bore  about  the 
key.  * 

And  her  chambers  they  were  richly  deck’t,  with 
velvet,  and  with  pall  ; 

And  many  a  portrait,  dark  and  grim,  in  armor  clad 
the  wall ; 

And  lovely  ladies,  too,  attired  in  silken  sheen 
were  there. 

With  poodle  dogs  upon  their  knees,  and  powder 
in  their  hair. 

.\nd  rusty  armor  hung  around,  that  her  greatsires 
had  worn. 

Mixed  with  the  spoils  of  sylvan  war,  with  spear, 
and  bow,  and  horn  : — 

And  paved  with  marble  was  the  hall ;  and  by  the 
chimney  there  | 

She  sat,  and  listened  to  the  poor  within  an  oaken 
chair. 

Her  rivers  they  were  filled  with  fish,  her  pastures 
swarmed  with  kine. 

And  in  her  cellars  there  was  store  of  old  and  gen¬ 
erous  wine : — 

But  though  she  cheered  her  neighbors'  hearts,  she 
drank  no  other  thing. 

This  good  old  country  gentlewoman,  but  water 
from  the  spring. 

.\nd  she  kept  a  table  always  spread,  by  niglit  as 
well  as  day. 

And  not  a  stranger  ever  thence  was  fasting  sent 
away : — 

And  her  fame  went  through  the  country  round, 
and  much  beloved  was  she. 

For  such  an  ancient  gentlewoman  no  one  did  ever 
see. 

*  In  our  .Auguat  Number,  the  fine  ballad  of  the  Miatresa  of 
iJreyling  Griinge  waa,  by  miatake,  aarribsd  to  Mra.  Gordon, 
author  of  “The  Forlunca  of  the  F'ak-oiiera while  we 
really  owe  it  to  the  frilled  pen  of  a  dilferent  lady,  the  author 
of  “  The  Ancient  Gentlewoman,”  given  above. 


And  she  had  a  chapel  in  her  house,  and  there  she 
went  each  day  ; 

She  had  an  ancient  chaplain,  too— his  hair  was 
silver  gray  ; — 

Amidst  her  household  did  she  kneel,  upon  the 
cushioned  floor. 

And  many  a  stranger  there  would  pray,  who  ne’er 
had  prayed  before. 

She  was  astutely  gentlewoman,  of  form  erect  and 
proud  ; 

And  though  her  heart  was  warm  and  kind,  her 
voice  was  stern  and  loud  : 

She  leaned  upon  an  oaken  staff,  her  face  was  long 
and  thin  ; 

.And  many  a  straggling  hair  appeared  upon  her 
maiden  chin. 

And  when  she  paced  along  the  hall,  she  was  a 
goodly  sight 

And  much  the  wondering  rustics  stared,  she  was 
BO  richly  dight  *, 

For  such  a  hoop  and  farthingale,  they  ne’er  had 
seen  before. 

And  along  train  of  rustling  silk  behind  her  swept 
the  floor. 

God  rest  that  ancient  gentlewoman  I  for  she  hath 
passed  away. 

And  the  old  hall  where  once  she  ruled,  is  falling 
to  decay  ; — 

She  sleeps  within  the  neighboring  church,  be¬ 
neath  the  chancel  floor ; 

God  rest  that  ancient  gentlewoman  !  we’ll  see 
her  like  no  more. 

.August.  S.  R.  W. 

GALATEA. 

[A  Classical  Ballad.] 

I. 

Hast  heard  the  ancient  story. 

The  worthy  old  Greek  theme 

Of  lovely  Galatea 

And  ugly  Polypheme  ? 

It  is  a  tale  of  sadness. 

As  many  tales  there  be  : 

Attend  and  I  will  tell  it. 

As  it  was  told  to  me. 

There,  lived  a  heathen  giant 
In  ancient  Sicily — 

A  son  of  boist’rous  Neptune, 

That  rubs  the  stormy  sea — 

A  huge  unsightly  monster  ; 

Beneath  his  shaggy  hair, 

(So  ancient  Virgil  sayeth,) 

One  big  round  eye  did  stare. 

His  trunk  was  like  a  huge  tree 
Deep  buried  in  a  moss ; 
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ills  skin  was  hard  and  horny, 

Like  some  rhinoceros. 

He  was  a  bloody  savage, 

As  ancient  tales  relate. 

Each  blessed  day  to  supper 
Two  living  men  he  ate  ; 

A  score  of  goats’  nulk  cheeses, 

And,  mingled  with  black  gore. 

Red  wine  he  drank  in  rivers 
Till  he  could  drink  no  more. 

This  monster  was  enamored 
(That  such  a  thing  should  be  !) 

Of  lovely  Galatea, 

A  daughter  of  the  sea. 

His  love  he  plied  full  stoutly  ; 

lie  fell  upon  his  knees. 

And  swore  she  might  command  him 
In  all  that  she  should  please. 

He  tilled  the  seas  with  weeping; 

His  big  round  eye  was  red ; 

His  hair  he  tore  like  forests 
From  off  his  clumsy  head, 
lie  beat  his  breast — by  Neptune 
He  swore,  and  with  wild  nails 
He  tore  his  cheeks;  loud  i£tna 
He  rivalled  with  his  wails. 

But  the  maid  was  cold  as  marble. 

She  would  nor  see  nor  hear. 

She  thought  he  was  a  spectre 
From  Pluto’s  gloomy  sphere. 

“  What  shall  I  do.'"  quoth  Cyclops, 
This  sin  she  shall  atone  ; 

And  shall  a  sea-girl  scout  me. 

The  son  of  Poseidon 
He  asked  advice  of  Proteus  ; 

Old  Proteus  said,  Behold  ! 

I  change  invself;  but  can  I 
Change  thy  lead  into  gold.'” 

He  asked  advice  of  Nereus  ; 

The  hoary  god  appeared  ; 

He  could  not  give  the  monster 
His  own  white  snowy  beard  ; 

The  beard  that  charmed  young  Doris 
More  than  njad  Triton’s  eye  ; 

But  Nereus  had  an  eye,  too. 

Of  calm  blue  prophecy. 

Quoth  Nereus,  “  Son  of  Neptune, 

If  thou  wilt  win  her  love. 

Eat  nut  the  flesh  of  mortals, 

Revere  the  name  of  Jove  : — 

And  yet  thy  case  is  hopeless. 

E’en  wert  thou  free  from  hlame, — 
She  loves  a  gentle  shepherd, 

And  Acis  is  his  name.’’ 

He  spake  :  the  Cyclops  bellowed, 
.And  like  a  cloven  rock,  • 

His  monstrous  jaws  were  sundered  ; 

Earth'trcmbled  at  the  shock. 

Quoth  he,  “  By  Father  Neptune, 

It  will  he  wondrous  strange 
If  this  same  piping  shepherd 
Oust  me — I  vow  revenge  !’’ 

And  Ocean  from  its  blue  depths 
Replied,  “  It  will  be  strange  !’’ 

And  from  their  hollow  caverns 
The  rocks  replied — “  Revenge  !’’ 

II. 

It  was  an  hour  of  stillness. 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
Midway  between  the  cool  eve 
And  the  sultry  ray  of  noon. 


Thin  clouds  were  floating  idly. 

And  with  his  changing  rays 
The  playful  sun  bedappled 
The  green  and  healthy  braes. 

The  birds  were  chirping  faintly. 

It  scarcely  was  a  song  ; 

But  the  breath  of  green  creation 
And  fragrant  life  was  strong. 

The  lazy  trees  were  nodding, 

The  flowers  were  half  awake. 

And  toilsome  men  were  basking 
Like  the  serpent  in  the  brake. 

Tbe  Borean  winds  were  sleeping. 

Asleep  was  ocean’s  roar, 

And  ripple  was  chasing  ripple 
On  the  silver-sounding  shore. 

The  countless  ocean  daughters 
Were  weaving  from  the  waves 
Bright  webs  of  scattered  sun-light 
'To  deck  their  sparry  caves; 

And  in  her  secret  chamber, 

Belit  with  emeralds  rare. 

The  sea-queen  Amphitrite 

Was  platting  her  sea-green  hair. 

Bfit  the  chase,  and  the  dance,  and  the  gambol, 
And  the  tramp  of  Triton  war 
Were  dumb — for  father  Neptune 
Had  reined  his  billowy  car. 

The  lovely  Galatea, 

Within  a  silent  bay. 

With  her  dear  shepherd  Acis, 

Remote  from  view  she  lay. 

High  craggy  rocks  steep-rising 
The  bosomed  beach  enclose  ; 

And  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess 
The  rippling  ocean  flows. 

The  shepherd  sang  to  please  her , 

He  piped  a  simple  air. 

And  as  he  sang  looked  aye 
Into  that  face  so  fair  ; 

He  drank  the  dew  of  heaven. 

Deep  draughts  of  beauty  rare. 

And  he  never  could  weary  gazing 
On  the  face  of  the  nymph  eo  fair. 

He  sang  the  shepherd  of  Latmos, 

Endymion  the  blest, 

He  sang  he  sang,  his  sweet  day  labors. 

And  his  sweeter  night  of  rest. 

His  labors  sweet  and  easy, 

Beneath  the  sunny  copes. 

To  watch  the  fleecy  wanderers 
That  cropped  the  Casian  slopes  ; 

His  rest  more  sweet  when  Dian, 

Fleet  huntress  of  the  woods. 

Came  bounding  o’er  the  mountains — 

Came  leaping  over  the  floods — 

Came  dancing  over  the  rivers. 

That  with  her  beauty  shone, 

To  see  in  mellow  moonlight 
The  sleep  of  Endymion. 

She  looked  on  the  lovely  sleeper, 

The  soul  that  knew  no  strife  ; 

He  look’d  like  some  spotless  marble 
God-wakened  into  life. 

She  bended  gently  o’er  him. 

Beneath  his  breast  of  snow  ; 

She  heard  the  pure  blood  flowing 
So  musical  below. 

She  smoothed  the  mossy  pillow 
Beneath  him  as  he  slept. 

And  a  fragrant  flower  sprang  near  him 
Each  tear  the  goddess  wept. 


She  kissed  his  cheeks  so  downy, 

So  beautiful,  so  brown. 

And  umid  his  locks  so  golden 
She  wove  a  silver  crown. 

Her  breath  was  music  round  him. 

And  her  presence  fancies  fair 
That  cradled  the  happy  dreamer 
In  a  winged  and  rosy  lair. 

She  looked  on  the  sleeping  shepherd 
And  her  love  with  gazing  grew. 

And  the  limbs  of  the  lovely  mortal 
She  bathed  in  immortal  dew. 

“  O,  happy  shepherd  of  Latmos, 

What  sleeping  bliss  divine  ! 

I  migtit  close  mine  eyes  for  ever. 

To  win  one  sleep  like  thine  !” 

Thus  sang  the  gentle  Acis, 

And  rose  to  pluck  a  bloom. 

With  the  hair  of  the  lovely  sea-nymph 
To  mingle  its  sweet  perfume. 

A  noise  was  heard — a  rumbling, 

A  crushing  sound. — “O  slay  ! 

Oh,  Acis,  Acis  !” — Buried 
Beneath  a  rock  he  lay. 

The  rock  came  fiom  the  high  cliff — 
A  huge  and  pointed  stone — 

By  the  hand  of  the  savage  monster. 
The  bloody  Cyclops,  thrown. 

He  stood  on  the  craggy  summit. 

And  laugh'd  with  a  laughter  wild ; 
“  I  have  slain  at  once,  and  buried. 
False  goddess  thy  mortal  child  !” 
The  lovely  Galatea, 

She  stood  in  speechless  fear; 

On  the  rock  that  covered  her  Acis 
She  dropt  the  streaming  tear. 
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Amid  acclaims,  a  people’s  voice,  the  noblest 
kind  of  power  : 

Has  she  forgot  her  lowly  wish,  her  joyless  cap- 
1  tive  bower  ? 


In  a  gorgeous  room  a  lady  sat  when  many  years 
were  o’er. 

She  flung  aside  with  discontent,  the  heavy  crown 
she  wore  ; 

Oh  love  and  hope,  life's  only  dower,  how  dark 
when  you  are  gone. 

Is  all  the  world  may  fling  around  the  tenant  of  a 
throne  ! 

But  she  pass’d  on,  in  glory  pass'd — for  mortals 
dare  not  know 

The  solemn  hours,  the  mystery  of  that  lone  spir¬ 
it’s  woe. 

Men  saw  her  power,  men  spake  her  praise,  but 
man  might  never  tell 

How  she  felt  when  Mary’s  son  was  born,  or  gal¬ 
lant  Essex  fell. 

How  often,  ’mid  her  revelry,  when  seemingly 
most  blest. 

She  felt  as  woman  only  feels  whose  heart  has 
found  no  rest ! 

How  oft  proud  England’s  (i,ueen  might  dream 
even  of  youth’s  captive  day. 

How  wake  to  w’ecp  o'er  vanished  hopes,  it  boots 
now  to  say. 

Within  a  still  and  darken’d  room  the  last  proud 
Tudor  slept. 

And  England’s  noblest,  bravest,  best,  as  for  a 
mother  wept ; 

And  she  had  known  in  death’s  lone  hour,  how 
vain  even  prayer  must  be 

To  win  another  lot  for  us  than  what  is  Heaven’s 
decree  ! 


By  the  gorgeous  oriel  window  of  an  antique  lofty 
room, 

A  lady  sat  in  youth’s  first  blush,  but  with  a  brow 
of  gloom  — 

A  captive  in  her  father’s  hall ;  yet  might  that 
lady  fair 

Have  worn  the  gem  of  England’s  crown  among 
her  long  bright  hair. 

She  struck  her  lute ;  it  answer’d,  but  in  sad  and 
sighing  tone  ; 

She  tried  the  learning  which  she  loved, — its  power 
to  please  was  gone ; 

The  rich  and  rare  embroidery  her  slender  fingers 
traced. 

Seemed  to  her  like  her  future  lot,  a  wild  but 
splendid  waste.  •  j 

She  longing  looked  across  the  glade  ;  a  milk-maid 
came  along. 

With  freedom’s  step  and  health’s  bright  look,  she 
sung  some  simple  simple  song. 

The  lady  sighed  Pride’s  bitter  sigh,  “  Now  by 
the  rood  !”  said  she. 

I’d  give  my  hopes  of  England’s  crown  that  mer¬ 
ry  lass  to  be  !” 


On  Westminsters’  time-honor’d  vane  the  sun  is 
sinking  down. 

And  England’s  wisust  Sovereign  has  ta’en  her 
father’s  crown 


A  SWISS  MELODY. 

Oh,  sing  of  fair  Lucerne, 

Ye  troubadours  gay, 

Its  snow-covered  mountains, 
Where,  at  break  of  day. 
The  lover  of  nature. 

Its  steep  ascent  won, 

From  Righi's  high  summit 
Stands  hailing  the  sun. 

Oh,  sing  of  Pilatus, 

Where,  old  legends  say, 
The  spirit  of  Pontius 
Doth  oftentimes  stray  : 
Where  credulous  peasants, 
Too  timid  to  roam. 

Warn  strangers  to  flee  from* 
The  suicide’s  homo. 

Oh,  sing  of  wild  Burglen, 
Its  village  and  dell. 

Oh,  crown  with  due  honor 
The  birth-place  of  Tell — 
Of  him  who  fought  nobly 
His  country  to  save  : 

A  strain  for  the  hero  ! 

A  song  for  the  bravo  ! 

Oh,  sing  of  the  true  hearts, 
The  gallant,  the  free. 
Who  perish’d  in  battle, 

But  won  Liberty. 
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oh,  theirs  be  the  honor, 

The  nobly  earn’d  fame, 

Whose  deeds  have  ennobled 
The  Patriot’s  name. 

T!IE  BEAUTIFUL  A.ND  TRUE. 

A  BALLAD. 

The  Beautiful  and  True,  dear  love. 

The  Beautiful  and  True, 

Oft  they  meet  to  part,  but  yet 
They  never  say.  Adieu  : 

The  stars,  how  gloriously  they  greet ! 

But  then,  as  mom  comes  on. 

Heaven’s  pavement  to  their  glittering  feet, 
is  echoelesH  and  lone. 

Brightly  tlvy  dance  away,  but  still 
^uch  partings  yield  no  pain  ; 

For  ne’er  they  bid  adieu,  until 
They’ve  sworn  to  meet  again. 

Dear  love. 

They’ve  sworn  to  meet  again  ! 

I  saw  two  birds,  like  Faith  on  wings, 

Meet  o’er  the  waters  blue; 

O  they  could  part  like  hopeful  things, 

Nor  breathe  a  last  adieu. 

I  saw  a  warrior,  armed  for  fight, 
ttuit  his  lady  fund  and  true 
But  their  lips  first  held  a  meeting  bright. 

And  thus  they  bade  adieu  ! 

I  saw  two  ships  part  company. 

O’er  the  ocean’s  sparkling  foam. 

And  the  “Outward  Bound,”  a  song  of  glee. 
And  the  “  Homeward,”  a  song  of  home. 

Dear  love. 

And  the  “  Homeward,”  a  song  of  home  ! 

O  Minnie,  thy  words  may  breathe,  “  Farewelll” 
But  thy  voice  Imtli  a  binding  thrill. 

Whose  latest  sound  shall  wreathe  a  spell 
To  keep  thee  present  still. 

The  touch  of  thy  hand,  when  kind  and  fond. 
And  thy  smile,  and  thy  waving  hair, 

And  thy  soft  deep  eyes,  with  their  hopes  beyond 
The  gloom  of  each  passing  care. 

Shall  haunt  me  still,  and  when  thou  art  gone, 

I  will  live  in  a  dream  of  thee,  [on. 

And  with  thee  will  rove  when  the  night  comes 
Through  the  grove  to  our  trvsting  tree. 

Dear  Love, 

Through  the  grove  to  our  trysting  tree. 
Banks  of  the  Utour.  J.  B. 


PART  11. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PIECES. 

A  PROSPECTIVE  JUBILEE  ON  THE 
BANKS  OF  THE  MERSEY. 

“  Was  it  a  vision  or  *1  waking  dream — Keats. 

While  stretched  beside  broad  Mersey’s  stream 
One  sunny  winter’s  day. 

When  January’s  genial  beam 
Looked  like  the  shades  of  May, 

I  mused  myself  into  a  dream  , 

But  whether  waking  or  asleep. 

Suffice  it  not  to  say. 

But  sounds  as  various  as  the  leap 
Of  myriad-life  in  summer  woods, 

And  hues  as  manifold  and  deep 
As  color  autumn’s  solitudes, 


Seemed  to  surround  my  ear  and  eye, 

And  clothed  the  naked  Cheshire  side 
With  more  than  Thames’  fertility  ! 

And  those  low  swamps  that  now  divide 
The  dock-banked  Mersey  from  the  Dee, 
(Perchance  uniting  them  before 
Man’s  daring  hand  wailed  out  the  sea,) 

The  yellow  hue  of  harvest  wore. 

And  in  its  ridged  abundance  waved 
Among  farm-yards  and  cottages. 

Fruit  trees,  that  had  not  vainly  craved 
Help  to  sustain  their  bending  load. 

Were  propped  in  most  prolific  ease 
Before  each  laborer’s  abode. 

And  mingled  sounds  of  lowing  kine 
And  laughing  childhood  rose  above 
Such  notes  and  hummings  as  combine. 

In  lowlier  hymns,  to  peace  and  love. 

While  on  the  noble  river’s  breast 
There  was  a  press  of  pleasure  boats. 

And  on  its  bank,  all  gtiily  dressed, 

A  joyous  crowd, — such  a  denotes 
A  more  than  common  holiday  ! 

I  joined,  methought,  the  happy  throng 
That  seemed  in  such  delight  to  stray 
With  fruitful  Nature,  us  if  wrong 
And  homeless  want  had  passed  away — 

Now  laughing  at  the  graceful  freaks 
Of  childhood  gambolling  on  the  grass, 
.Admiring  now  the  rosy  cheeks 
Of  bright-eyed  maidens  as  they  pass. 

Until  my  heart,  its  load  of  care 
Thrown  off,  became  as  light  as  air  ! 

At  length  arose  a  strong  desire 
To  know  the  cause  of  all  this  joy  ; 

While  hesitating  to  inquire. 

An  old  man  (with  a  little  boy 
Who  begged  not  vainly,  his  grandsire 
To  let  him  join  the  revelry 
Of  laughing  groups)  accosted  me. 

“  I  did,”  said  he,  “  in  my  hot  youth. 

My  utmost  to  prevent  this  scene; 

But  struggling  ’gainst  the  tide  of  truth 
.A  waste  of  strength  has  ever  been  ! 

’Tis  strange,  but  ’twasa  common  creed 
With  those  who  loved  the  Church  and  State, 
That  fruitless  ruin  would  succeed, 

And  England  become  desolate 

Her  unploughed  fields  o’ergrown  with  weeds 

Her  every  grange  a  ruined  heap 

For  owls  to  hoot  in  ;  and  her  deeds 

Of  matchless  prowess  on  the  deep 

Be  only  heard  in  idle  song. 

To  soothe  the  ear  of  slavery. 

And  yet  how  far  all  this  w'as  wrong. 

How  very  few  have  lived,  like  me. 

To  witness  in  this  jubilee  !” 

I  listened  more  and  more  perplext. 

Like  one  (too  late)  who  hopes  in  vain 
The  sermon  may  reveal  the  text ; 

But  said  at  last  ;  “Will  you  explain 
The  nature  of  this  great  event 
I  fain  would  learn.  Astonishment 
Seemed  to  dilute  his  aged  eyes. 

And  make  his  reverend  brow  appear 
A  furrowed  field  in  Autumn  giiise ; 

His  lips,  meanwhile,  appeared  to  wear 
A  tortured  shape,  as  if  surprise 
Must  have  its  leaven  of  contempt 
E’en  with  the  time-subdued  and  wise. 
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Yet  he  replied  :  “  Can  you  behold 
Such  celebration  as  is  here, 

Till  now  remaininf;  to  be  told 

That  this  is  Free  Trade's  Fiftieth  Year? 


L.  D. 


THE  HARP  OF  MEMNON. 

[On  the  Plains  of  Thebes  there  stood,  in  ancient 
times,  a  statue  of  Memnon,  the  Egyptian  Apollo, 
bearing  a  harp.  At  sunrise  a  breeze  passed  through 
its  strings,  and  called  from  them  a  wild  music.] 

Recall  ye  how,  in  distant  clime. 

The  silent  Harp  thiit  Memnon  bore — 

When  through  its  strings  at  dawning  time. 

Airs  from  the  sun's-rise  rushed  once  more — 
Sent  streams  of  Harmony  more  deep 
Than  Music  the  star-orbits  keep.’ 

I  see  within  that  sultry  land, 

'Neath  clustering  dates,  an  Arab  band. 

Young  mother  and  her  child  are  there, 

'Mid  stern  sons  of  that  burning  air. 

Silence  is  keeping  watch, — no  sound 
Hovereth  the  unmeasured  waste  around, 

Save  the  small  bell  the  camel  wears 
Tinkleth,  as  up  from  sleep  he  rears. 

Upon  the  farthest  circling  line. 

Where  seems  the  morning  first  to  shine 
Between  the  bright  sky  and  the  Earth, 

As  from  the  heights  of  each  its  birth. 

Arises  a  resplendant  form  : 

No  earthly  passion’s  touch  may  warm 
That  brow  serene, — that  glorious  face 
May  sully  with  its  lightest  trace. 

He  looks  upon  the  silent  plain. 

As  that  were  safe  beneath  his  reign  ; 

Yet  catching  from  its  sons  of  fire 
No  restless  aim,  no  fierce  desire. 

The  earthly  image  of  the  Sun, 

Who  through  the  calm  skies  speedelh  on. 
Shedding  all  splendor, — but  who  takes 
Impress  from  nought  he  glorious  makes. 

Resteth  a  lyre  in  those  still  hands ; 

But  whence  the  impulse  that  commands 
From  those  hushed  strings  the  descant  high 
Should  to  their  master's  look  reply  .’ 

No  mortal  hand  from  those  strong  chords 
May  rouse  a  speech  more  sweet  than  words ; — 
No  human  touch  from  them  may  pour 
Music  that  unto  heaven  should  soar. 

Only  the  breeze,  with  its  pure  wings. 

May  reach  the  treasures  of  those  strings. 

And  loosen  from  their  slumber  deep, 

The  charmed  melodies  they  keep. 

Gone  is  the  hour  of  midnight  rest, 

The  faint  Moon  sinketh  in  the  west. 

And,  making  bright  the  horizon  dun, 

Upsoar  thy  mighty  rays — thou  Sun  ! 

The  Sun’s  beams  dart  across  the  plain  ; 

Hark  !  whence  may  come  that  answering  strain 
Far  as  the  horizon  circleth  round 
Extend  those  mighty  waves  of  sound — 

Joyous  as  though  the  sun-light,  turned 
To  song,  within  their  music  burned  ; 

Wild  — as  if  ether-born  they  seem  ; 

Changeful — as  melodies  we  dream  ; 

Yet  deep — as  if  the  notes  were  sung 
By  watching  Power  o’er  Earth  that  hung. 

Are  they  from  chorus  round  his  Throne .’ 

When  has  such  lay  on  Earth  been  known  .’ 
Come  they  from  chambers  af  the  Night, 

To  greet  his  step  who  wakens  Light 


The  Babe  within  its  sleep  has  smiled 
As  o’er  it  streams  that  influence  mild  ; 

Nay,  springs  it  up,  with  look  of  love 
As  mounts  th.at  harmony  above. 

’Twere  dangerous  then  should  Cairo’s  Lord 
Claim  tribute  from  those  chieftains’ sword  ; 

Yet  were  there  peril  round  his  throne. 
Resistless  aid  from  them  were  known. 

But  now  that  small  band  mingled  there. 

Are  kneeling  towards  the  Sun  in  prayer, 

And  hail  the  sign  they  deem  is  given 
From  that  bright  watcher  of  their  Heaven. 

O  Harp  of  Memnon  !  ’tis  from  thee 
Those  glorious  harmonies  may  be  ! 

Though  feeble  prototype,  thy  Lord, 

Of  Him  through  Egypt's  land  adored. 

Yet  influences  on  Him  that  wait 
An  hour  of  life  for  thee  create  ; — 

Enough  of  sympathy  maintains 

Between  ve, — that  this  desert  ground 
Is  vocal  witli  responsive  strains 

Thrimgh  Him,  thou  shedd’st  around. 

The  dream  is  past, — from  childhood’s  hour. 
O’er  me  the  tale  holds  charmed  power, 

And  ever  hath  its  emblem  shown 
I  Power  waked  by  sympathy  alone. 

E.  H. 


STANZAS. 

BY  Miss  GEORGI.NA  MUKRO. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

The  air  is  heavy  with  the  breath  of  flowers. 

And  music  floats  around  me  like  a  dream  ; 

I  see  the  smile  of  beauty  in  her  bowers. 

And  clustering  lamps  like  stars  above  me 
gleam ; 

I  hear  the  voice  of  merriment  sweep  by. 

But  wake  no  echoing  gladness  in  my  breast  ; 

I  know  that  light  and  happy  hearts  are  nigh. 

But  feel  mine  own  with  heaviness  oppress’d 
There  is  a  thought  all  gladness  overpowers. 

And  renders  beauty  dim  unto  my  sight — 

O !  where  are  they,  whose  smiles  in  former 
hours 

Have  filled  my  soul  with  happiness  and  light.’ 
Go,  ask  the  deep  ! — the  wanderers  o’er  it 
range — 

Go,  ask  the  earth ! — fur  it  hath  claim’d  the 
dead — 

Go,  ask  the  winds! — like  traitor-friends  they 
’  change — 

The  true  were  taken  ! — and  the  false  are  fled  ! 
’Tis  ever  thus ! — the  flowers  we  pluck  must 
die  ! — 

And  those  we  love  must  perish,  or  forget ! — 
To  think  of  other  hours,  is  but  to  sigh — 

And  memory,  but  a  title  of  regret ! 

’Tis  ever  thus  ! — or  earth  would  be  too  bright. 
And  hearts  would  love  to  linger  in  its  bowers 
But  who  would  mourn  eve’s  coming,  when  the 
light 

Of  day  hath  gleam’d  alone  on  blighted  flow¬ 
ers  .’ 
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and  sulphuric  acid.  This  pile  may  be  thus  used 
up  with  rcne\^ing  the  exciting  l0}uid. — Ibid. 


Oi.D  Paintings. — A  dozen  of  old  paintings,  on 
a  small  scale,  are  now  exhibiting  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  and  attributed  (or  at  any  rate  eight  or  nine 
of  them)  to  (Hiotto.  Their  history  is,  that  they!  The  Durham  Monument. — The  monument  to 
had  lain  two  hundred  years  as  lumber,  in  the  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Durham,  a  Grecian 
house  of  an  individual  near  Bristol,  and  were  ac-  |  temple  on  the  summit  of  Painshaw-hill,  in  the 
cidentally  brought  to  light  by  a  sale  of  his  elVects.  county  of  Durham,  is  to  be  commenced  on  the 
They  are  on  copper,  and  six  represent  the  life  of  1  ti8th,  with  great  masonic  ceremonies.  The  frmn- 
Christ  from  the  annunciation  to  the  crucifixion  ;  !  dation-stone  is  to  be  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Zetland; 
the  other  six  arc  scriptural  and  classical  subjects.  ^  and  the  stone  for  the  building  has  been  generously 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  scries  to  have  ;  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  from  *a 
been  painted  by  one  hand  ;  nor  can  we  think  that  i  neighboring  quarry  on  his  estate. — Ibid' 

either  Giotto  or  Breughel  (to  one  of  whose  names  j  ^ 

,  j.  u  'i  j  I.  .  j  -.1  Electric  FLCin. — M.  Thilorier  and  M.  Ch. 

several  are  ascribed)  have  had  aught  to  do  with  i  ,  •  ■  u  j  r  i  •  • 

,  j  .•  rr<i  d  t  Lalontaine  have  submitted  lor  the  opinion  of  a 

these  productions.  The  .Innuncintion  is  a  beau-  ...  -  .  .  ,  _ 

tiful  piece,  finely  drawn,  and  possessing  a  degree  '  ee  o  le  ca  einy  o  sciences,  aris, 

ofeks«n.  y  quite  in™,„i,tent  witli  Ilte  condi.ici  I  i""'"'*  "'"cli  »ppc»r  lo  them  to  prove  <*<• 

of  the  art.  at  the  early  period  of  Giotto  ;  and  it.  mpanderabUfirnd  analogou.  to 

companion,,  though  widely  diHercnt  in  character,  i  •“  ^ '»'''">'ltee  to 

certainly  neither  pertain  to  that  artist  nor  hi,  agcl  i  »"<•  "P»"  »•«;  Magend.e,  thov- 

A.  f..r  the  three  krenghel.,  “  the  old,"  the  vel. 

vet,  ^  and  “  the  helliali,  there  i,  no  mark  of  the  i  Mont  or  ri’TTiaG  hew  Roots  to  Olo  Trees. 
pencil  of  one  or  another  tn  anv  of  these  subjects. .  — jj  appears  to  consist  in  cutting  off  a  tap  root 
\V  hose  they  are,  we  cannot  tell  j  but  they  are  cu- j  graAing  fibres  all  round  the  stem,  which  shoot 

rious  performances,  and  merit  the  inspection  of  i  (like  graAs  in  the  ordinary  manner  on  trees 

amateurs.  In  some  tnere  are  parts  of  admirable  j  above),  and  draw  the  nutriment  to  the  plant,  as  if 
coloring;  in  others  high  talent  of  design  ;  otu^r  j  t|,ey  had  fogpied  its  original  parts. — Lit.  Gaz. 
portions,  again,  are  ludicrous  and  grotesque,  full  j 

of  deformity  in  limb,  and  burlesque  in  feature,  j  1,ach. — Several  German  journals  give  an  ac- 
The  costumes,  oriental,  Roman,  &c.,  are  strange  j  count  of  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  took 
and  antique,  and,  in  most,  the  general  effects  of;  pig^e  a  short  time  since  in  the  lake  near  the  con- 
an  artist-liko  description.  Lit.  Gaz.  ventofLach.  While  the  weather  was  perfectly 

serene,  the  waters  of  the  lake  rose  in  a  few  niin- 
WoLLASTON  Pile. — A  Wollaston  pile,  with  a  i  utes,  and  overflowed  the  banks  on  all  sides.  They 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  for  the  ,  after  a  short  space  again  subsided,  and  retired  to  a 
exciting  liquid,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  copper  and  |  point  fur  lower  than  their  original  level,  exposing 
sulphuric  acid  added,  maintained  the  same  inten-  :  .several  extensive  abysses  which  had  been  hitherto 
sity  for  several  days  together;  and  not  only  re-;  unknown.  A  loud  subterraneous  noise  was  at 
quired  no  cleaning,  but  the  more  it  is  used,  the  j  the  same  time  heard  ;  the  trees  on  the  banks  were 
more  regular  its  action  becomes,  the  solution  of  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  large  crevices  formed  in 
zinc  concentrating  itself  more  and  more  at  the  |  the  banks.  A  sulphurous  vapor  arose,  and  a  great 
expense  of  the  elements  which  compose  it.  When  j  number  of  fish  were  observed  to  float  dead  on  the 
the  current  begins  to  be  weaker,  it  is  suflicient  to  j  surface  of  the  water.  Many  birds  were  also  suf- 
add  again  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  !  focated  by  the  odor. — Athtncmm. 
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Observations  wern  made  at  the  Observatory 
in  Paris  during  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  3l8l 
uit.  On  this  occasion  the  light  of  the  moon,  al- 
thougli  under  u  hat  is  culled  a  total  eclipse,  did 
not  entirely  disappear  ;  but  at  the  height  of  the 
eclipse  gave  fortli  a  dull  red  light.  This  light 
u.sed  to  be  attributed  to  phosphorescent  emana¬ 
tions  from  the  muon,  but  the  modern  astronomers 
ascribe  it  to  the  solar  rays  refracted  by  the  ter- 
restiul  atmosphere.  The  light,  however,  at  the 
eclipse  of  the  31st  ult.  pre.sented  too  frequent  and 
rapid  variations  of  intensity  to  have  any  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  changes  that  were  possible  at  the 
same  time  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  The  well- 
known  but  curious  phenomenon  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  moons  at  one  period  of  the  eclipse 
added  to  its  grandeur. — Athenaum. 

Explosion  of  Gunpowder. — M.  Piobert  has  as¬ 
certained  that  gunpowder  will  not  explode  unless 
the  grains  be  compact,  and  that  if  the  interstices 
between  them  be  tilled  up  with  finely-powdered 
charcoal,  the  gunpowder,  if  set  fire  to,  will  not 
explode,  and  will  fuse  slowly.  When  the  pow¬ 
der  is  removed  from  the  magazine  for  use,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  restore  the  explosive  property 
is  to  sifl  it.  M.  Piobert  made  a  communication 
on  this  subject  to  the  government,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  plan  was  put  to  the  test  In  Rus¬ 
sia,  however,  it*has  been  tried,  and  there  has 
been  received  from  M.  Fadeiofl’  an  account  of 
the  numerous  essays  made  by  the  members  of  a 
commission,  appointed  to  report  on  the  discovery. 
M.  EadeiofT  states  that  the  trials  were  successful. 
—Ibid. 

Silicic  Fathers. — if.  Ebelmen,the  discoverer 
of  boric  ether,  has  just  succeeded  in  obtaining  sili¬ 
cic  ethers  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  chloride 
of  silicium.  lie  described  the  process,  and  an¬ 
nounced  farther  iiit«-resting  reactions  of  alcohol 
on  the  chlorides  of  titanium,  tin,  phosphorus,  ar¬ 
senic,  and  sulphur  ;  the  details  will  form  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  future  communications. —  Lit.  Gaz. 

A  Ghronological  Chart  of  Anglican 
Churcii-Arciiitf.cture. — Has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished*  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper  (stretched  and 
folding  up  on  canvass),  about  *2*2  inches  by  14,  and 
got  up  in  the  neatest  style,  so  as  tube  quite  a  pic¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  a  capital  index  to  the  various  peri¬ 
ods  of  Anglican  church-building.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  GOO  to  10G(> — Anglo-Norman, 
to  1154 — transition,  to  IISO — early  English  or 
lancet,  to  1272 — dccor-ated,  1377 — perpendicular, 
florid,  or  Plantagenet,  1485 — Tudo^  to  1547 — 
and  debased,  to  1G40 — epochs  as  accurately  fixed 
as  the  subject  would  admit,  and  with  examples 
of  each  from  existing  specimens,  well  engraved, 
and  running  transversely  across  the  page  to  print¬ 
ed  descriptions  of  the  various  characteristics. 
To  have  so  much  in  one  point  of  view  is  a  great 
desideratum,  and  the  convenience  of  the  plan  is 
heightened  by  its  gay  antique  and  many-colored 
ty  pography . — Ibid, 

Falling  Stars  Prognostics  of  W^eather. — 
M.  Con  I  vier  Gravier  thinks  that  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  terrestial  atmosphere 
have  their  origin  in  the  upper  regions.  If,  says 
says  M.  Gravier,  we  watch  at  night  the  direc- 

*  Sunter,  York,  and  various  publishers  in  London,  Oxford, 
mad  Cauibridgu. 
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tion,  number,  and  changes  of  color  of  the  falling 
stars,  we  shall  be  able  to  predict  with  certainly 
the  wind  that  will  prevail,  and  the  rain,  storms, 
Ac.,  that  will  take  place  on  the  folluw'ing  day. 
M.  Gravier  declares  that  he  has  for  several  months 
passed  entire  nights  in  observing  the  falling  stars, 
and  that  every  morning  at  seven  o’clock  he  de¬ 
livered  to  M.  Arago,  at  the  Observatory,  his  pre¬ 
diction  for  the  day,  without  having  been  once  in 
error ! — Atktmcum. 

French  Antiquarian  Intelligence. — The 
visitors  of  Normandy  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  a 
small  work  has  been  lately  published  on  some 
curious  Roman  remains  at  Etretat.  It  is  entitled 
L'Etrctat  Souterrain,  and  contains  a  description 
of  the  various  objects  and  remains  found  there  in 
1835  and  1842,  with  views  of  the  Roman  build¬ 
ings,  vases,  and  tombs — the  whole  from  the  pen 
of  the  Abbe  Cochet. — The  Institut  ('utholifjue,  an 
ecclesiastical  and  archaeological  journal,  publish¬ 
ed  at  Lyons,  is  becoming  daily  more  esteemed  in 
the  French  antiquarian  world.  All  the  mediaeval 
antiquities  of  that  part  of  France  are  successively 
noticed  in  this  periodical,  and  some  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  are  made  by  architects  and  professors 
of  archieology  in  the  ancient  primatial  metropolis 
of  Gaul.  There  is  a  project  on  fool  for  rebuild¬ 
ing,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Rheims,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  abbatial  church  of  St.  Nicaise.  The  prefect 
of  the  department  and  the  archbishop  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  take  much  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and 
funds  are  collecting  for  the  purpose.  The  new 
edifice  will  be  rather  smaller  than  the  old  one ; 
but  the  same  plan,  decorations,  &c.,  will  be  ad 
hered  to. — Ibid. 

Ancient  Church-Music. — M.  Jouannet,  li¬ 
brarian  of  Bordeaux,  has  presented  to  the  Comite 
Ilistorique  a  facsimile  copy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
chant  of  the  tenth  century.  The  original  forms 
the  termination  of  a  New  Testament,  a  .ms.  on 
parchment  of  that  date,  and  coming  originally 
from  the  abbey  of  La  8uave.  The  notation  and 
the  lettering  of  this  us.  are  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Mijstrrc  des  Vierges  from  a 

celebrated  m.s.  once  at  Limoges,  but  now  in  the 
Bibliothc(|ue  Royalc,  and  from  which  a  facsimile 
extract  has  been  published  in  the  volume  of  in¬ 
structions  issued  by  the  Comite  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  music  — The  restoration  of  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant  in  many  parochial  churches  of  Paris 
has  been  attended  with  the  best  efi'ccts.  None 
but  male  voices  participate  in  them  ;  and  from  sev¬ 
en  to  eight  hundred  men  of  the  working  classes 
may  now  be  seen  at  vespers  in  some  of  the  larger 
churches,  joining  in  this  solemn  ancient  spiritual 
exercise. — The  Comite  have  authorized  M.  Bot- 
tee  de  Tculmon  to  publish  three  masses  of  music, 
chosen  from  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifleenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  music  is  to  be  printed  with  mov¬ 
able  types,  not  engraved,  and  the  original  nota¬ 
tion  is  to  he  accompanied  by  a  transport  into  mo¬ 
dern  notation.  A  short  explanatory  notice  is  to 
accompany  each  mass. — The  learned  Dom  Gucr- 
auger  is  making  rapid  progress  with  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  music,  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  intended  for  publication.  It  w  ill  con¬ 
sist,  when  complete,  of  GOOD  pieces  of  plain  chant 
selected  from  all  epochs  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  the  whole  accompanied  by  the  modern 
system  of  notation. — Ibid. 
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Joseph  Bonaparte. —  At  Florence,  aged  76,  |  Death  or  the  Grand  Dcchess  Alexandra, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  Count  de  i^urvilliers,  the  elder  ;  or  Russia. —  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce 
brr»ther  of  Napoleon,  and  foTinerly  King  of  Maples  '  the  death  of  the  yonthful  Princess  Alexandra 
and  King  <»f  Spain.  i  Nicolaewna,  fourth  daughter  of  his  Imperial  Ma* 

lie  was  born  in  1768,  at  Corte,  in  the  island  of '  jesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  Consort 
Corsica;  and  attended  his  brother  in  his  first  j  of  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
campaign  of  Italy  in  17116.  Having  been  ap-  i  Prince  Frederick,  to  whom  her  Imperial  High* 
pointed  a  meinher  of  the  legislative  body,  he  was  j  ness  has  been  married  not  quite  a  twelvemonth, 
distinguished  for  iiis  moderation  and  good  sense,  |  It  may  be  doubtless  reniemhered  that  the  depart- 
and  gave  proofs  of  generous  firmness,  when  he  I  ure  of  the  Czar  from  our  shores  was  considerably 
undertook  to  defend  General  Bonaparte,  then  in  ■  hastened  by  the  alarming  accounts  received  here 


of  the  young  Princess’s  declining  health.  iSince 
that  peried  the  disorder  has  gained  such  rapid 
ground  that  all  hope  of  ultimate  recovery  hud 
been  for  some  time  abandoned. 

Her  Imperial  Highness  was  born  on  the  24th 
to,  and  refused  by  him.  A  few  days  after  the  j  of  June,  le2o,  and  was  consequently  only  just 
battle  of  Austerlitz  he  assumed  the  command  of‘  turned  nineteen.  The  accounts  of  the  demise  of 
the  army  destined  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Ma-  |  the  Grand  Duchess,  which  came  from  8t.  Peters- 


Egypt,  against  the  accusations  of  the  Directory. 
Under  the  ('onsulate  he  was  member  ofthe  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  and  one  ofthe  witnesses  to  the  treaty 
of  Liincville.  On  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to 
the  empire,  the  crown  of  Lombardy  was  ottered 


pies,  penetrated,  without  striking  a  blow,  to  Capua,  I  hurgh,  reached  the  Russian  Embassy  in  this  cap- 
and,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1806,  he  made  his  ;  ital  on  Thursday  nioining  —  Court  Journal. 


entrance  into  Maples,  of  which  kingdom  the  Em-  i 
peror  appointed  him  Sovereign.  The  govern-  j 
ment  of  Joseph,  as  King  of  Maples,  though  short,  j 
was  not  sterile.  In  the  space  of  less  than  two  ; 
years  he  drove  the  English  from  the  kingdom,  '  ‘ 

Reorganized  the  army  and  navy,  and  completed  ;  of  Buccleuch  ,  - 

many  public  works.  In  1808  he  proceeded  to  Tuesday  morning,  at  Leamington  8 

occupy  the  throne  of  Spain ;  which  he  abandoned  '  « lad'ship  had  been  residing  or  so 
after  the  battle  of  Vittoriu.  On  his  return  ,o  ol  her  hcidth,  wh^ 

France  he  took  the  command  of  Paris,  and,  faith-  ^n  in  a  declining  state.  Ihe  Duke  and 

ful  to  the  orders  ofthe  Emperor,  he  accompanied  Montagu  House  on 

the  Empress  regent  to  Chartres,  and  subsequently  !  ^  ^'day,  lor  Leaniington,  in  order  to  be  in  atten- 
to  Bloii,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Allies,  and  as'-  dance  upon  their  noble  relative.  On  their  Graces 

senibled  around  her  all  the  disposable  troops.  !  ‘“dyslup  was  lound^  t^^ 

■  '  iinfaNorablo 


W'e  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Ladv  Anne 
Elizabeth  !8cott,  eldest  sister  of  his  (irate  the 
The  melancholy  event  took 

'pa» 
some 


disposa 

.After  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau,  . . .  •  .  i  ■  ■  rr, 

Joseph  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  ,o  i  «y"'Ptoms  increased  until  an  early  hour  on  Tues- 
Switzcrland.  He  returned  to  France  in  1815,  {  d“y,  when  death  put  a  period  to  her  adys  up  s 
the  same  day  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Paris.  After  1  s^d^rings.  Lady  Anne  fccott  was  the  eldest 
the  battle  oAvaterloo  he  embarked  for  America,  |  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  having 
where  his  brother,  whom  he  was  never  more  to  i  '  H"';"  o"  August,  1/ HO.  Her 

see,  appointed  to  meet  him.  In  1817the  State  of  j  ‘adyship  s  remains  will  be  removed  or  interment 
Mew-iersev,  and  in  1825  the  legislature  of  the  !  ««««h/on,  Northamptonshire.  By  the  death 

State  of  Mew-York,  authorized  him  lo  possess  j  '»dyship,  several  noble  families  are  placed 

-  •  ‘in  mourning,  among  whom  may  be  iiientioucd 


lands  w'ithout  becoming  an  American  citizen. 

The  Count  de  Survilliers  did  not  return  to  Eu¬ 
rope  until  1832.  Jle  then  came  to  Englaud, 
where  he  resided  several  years.  A  painful  mal¬ 
ady,  which  required  a  milder  climate,  obliged  him 
to  demand  permission  of  the  foreign  powers  to  fi.x 
his  residence  at  Florciice,  where  he  breathed  his 
lost.  He  was  attended  on  his  dying  bed  by  his 
brothers,  Louis  and  Jerome.  There  remain  of  the 
Emperor’s  brothers  but  the  two  hitter  princes — 
Louis,  formerly  King  of  Holland,  and  Jerome, 
formerly  King  of  Westphalia. —  Gent's  Mag. 


those  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  EarlofCour- 
town,the  Earl  of  Brow  nlow,  the  Earl  ofRoinney, 
the  Dowager^Marchioiiess  of  Bath,  dec  — Ibid. 


Samcel  Drcmmo-nd,  the  head  of  a  family  long 
and  indefatigably  distinguished  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  art  of  painting,  and  the  author  of  numer¬ 
ous  works  of  very  considerable  merit,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Soho  on  the  Glh,  at  the  age  of  79. — 
Lit.  Gaz. 
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The  Duke  d’Asgoui.eme. — At  Goritz,  in 
Austria,  aged  6f?,  Louis  Antoine  Due  d’  Angou- 
leme. 

He  was  born  Aug.  6,  1775,  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  of  Cliarles  Plnlinpe  Comte.  d’Artois,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  X.,  by  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Victor  III.,  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  youthful  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII.,  having, 
as  it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained,  perished  in  the  | 
dungeon  wherein  the  ruffians  of  the  revolutionary 
government  had  immured  him,  and  the  Halique 
law  prohibiting  the  descent  of  the  crown  to  the 
the  I’rincess  Koval  of  France,  she  was  united  on 
the  10th  June,  1709,  to  the  Due  d’Angouldme. 
Louis  XVlll.  .ascended  the  throne  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  in  the  year  1814  ; 
and  dying  without  issue  in  18*J4,  the  succession 
devolved  upon  the  Comte  d'Artois,  wlio  reigned 
as  Charles  X.  In  18:20  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  army  which  made  a  demonstration,  rather 
than  a  campaign,  in  Spain.  His  exploits,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  subjects  both  of  the  French  paint¬ 
ers  and  s'-ulptors  of  that  period. 

The  events  of  1830  are  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  even  a  cursory  notice.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  on  the  third  of  the  “great  days 
of  July,”  by  M.  Jacques  Laffitte,  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  newly-elected  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  to  induce  a  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  or¬ 
dinances  which  had  been  issued  by  the  ministry 
ofthe  Prince  de  Polignac.  The  government  hes¬ 
itated,  and  when  their  niisguided  sovereign  be¬ 
came  willing  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  dep¬ 
uties,  M.  Lafitte  declared  that  it  was  then  too  late. 
Ultimately  Charles  X.  signed  an  abdication  at 
Rambouiilet,  and  his  son  the  Due  d’Angouleme 
resigned  his  right  of  succession  in  favour  of  his 
young  nephew,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  whose 
father,  the  Due  de  Berri,  was  assassinated  in 
1820. 

The  Due  d’Angoul^rne  seems  to  have  been  a 
harmless  character,  of  no  marked  talent,  and  of 
no  decided  propensities.  During  the  government 
of  Charles  X.  he  was  content  with  doing  w  hat  he 
was  bid — at  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  content 
with  doing  nothing — and  during  the  exile  of  his 
house  he  was  content  with  being  nothing.  In 
private  life  he  appears  to  iiave  been  an  amiable 
man. 

When  he  perceived  his  death  approaching,  he 
sent  to  the  archives  of  the  VV'ar  Department  at 
Paris  an  important  w’ork  which  he  had  got  exe¬ 
cuted  during  the  Restoration,  giving,  in  folio, 
plans,  drawings,  and  full  descriptions  of  ail  the 
fortified  places  in  France,  showing  their  weak 
points,  the  best  modes  of  attacking  them,  and  the 
proper  manner  of  defence. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  a  cancer  in  the 
pylorus.  On  the  8th  of  June  his  funeral  w  as  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Goritz,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  the  chapel  of  the  Franciscan  con¬ 
vent,  situated  on  a  height  at  the  west  of  the  town. 
The  Due  de  Bordeaux  followed  the  car  on  foot, 
in  a  mourning  cloak.  Count  de  Montbcl,  Vi.s- 
count  de  Champagny,  and  the  Duke  de  Blacas, 
also  in  mourning  cloaks,  walked  beliind  the  Duke  ; 
next  came  the  French  now  at  Goritz,  the  author¬ 
ities,  and  the  inhabitants.  The  body  was  placed 
in  the  vault  where  the  mortal  remains  of  Charles 
X.  rest. —  Gent's,  Mag. 
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Histoire  Elementaire  et  Critique  de  la 
Litterature,  par  Lefranc. 

Voyage  dans  I’lnde  et  dans  le  Golfe  Per- 
sique,  par  T  Egypte  et  la  mer  Rouge.  Par 
V.  Fontanier,  Vice-Consul  de  France  a 
Bassora.  Premiere  Partie. 
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